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ADVERTISEMENT 
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ED 1FS 3 


| TRE editor thinks it neceſſary to premiſe, that the 


following work was compoſed by a private gentleman 
of reſpectable character and fortune, about the beginning 
of the preſent reign. His diffidence and modeſty did 
nat allow him to publiſh it in his lifetime, otherwiſe 
than by printing a few copies to be diſtributed amongſt 
his intimate friends, With the hope, however, that it 
might be more extenſively uſeful, and particularly to 
younger minds, he gave directions that it ſhould be 
publiſhed ſoon after his deceaſe. The ſecond volume 
of RoMan CoNvERSATIONS, which completes the 
author's plan, is now ready for the preſs, and will 
ſhortly make its appearance, | | 
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ERRATA. 
Page 
29, Introduction, for eyaam, read hem 
75 for Ab, read vw. | 
20, for ' read v9. 
253, for ærea, read area. 
279, for pov, read vis. 
304, for EX2Xv0vs read wavoy. 
308, for rabruu, read aur. 
362, note, for joy, read ves. 
417, for VT Av, read vnc. 
412, for auro, read auroy. 


431, for AzPoporCy, read Aa PD. 


ADVERTI SEM ENT 
To THE 
YOUNG READER. 


S, among the ſeveral Roman Characters 
contained in theſe volumes, there is con- 
fantly interwoven a ſhort dęſcription of ſome of 
the Roman antiquities z t may not be improper 
Bere to premiſe to the readers conſideration, the 
few following obſervations on that laſt ſubjject. 


The real preſent flate of thoſe ruins of anti- 
quity, -which are here mentioned, may be found 
fully deſcribed in many books of travels; and ac- 
curately delineated in many collections of drawings 
ond prints. 


But as to their antient and original form ; the 
pur paſe and uſe for which they were firſt erected; 
who were their true builders ; and at what time; 
all theſe queſtions are, even at Rome, often an- 
ſwered with great uncertainty, The numerous 

Vor. I, A authors 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


authors alſo, who treat on theſe ſubjects, frequently 
contradict each other ; and yet generally each makes 
ſome confeſſion of the doubtfulneſs of his own opi- 
nion, and of the incertitude of his own ſyſtem and 
hypotheſis of antiquities. 


_ Of the very great uncertainty of this antigua- 
rian ſcience at Rome, two inflances will perhaps 


be abundantly ſufficient. 


1. Even the great triumpbal column of Marcus 
Aurelius has been generally miſtaken for that of 
Antoninus Pius; nor was this miſtake thoroughly 
cleared, till the real column of Antoninus was 
lately found buried among the ruzns of Monte 
Citorio. 


/ 


2. Even the ſituation of the great temple of 


Jupiter Capitolinus zs 20 thrs day diſputed by the 
Roman e@niiquarians ; ſome arguing, that it flood 
on the eaſtern ; others, that it flood on the weſtern 
ſummit of the Capitoline Hill. 


From theſe tæuo inſtances the reader OP judge 


of moſt of the reſt. 
FT 
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T this pint ebfervation however ſome ex- 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


* 


ceptions muſt be made, Por this incertitude can- 
not be ſuppoſed to extend to any of thoſe ruins of 
antiquity, on 1ohich there is to this day (or has 
been till very lately) remaining ſome antique in- 
ſeription. Of theſe there can hardly be any doubt. 
Such are the column of Trajan, the forum of 
Nerva, ſeveral of the triumphal arches, ſeveral 
of the porticos to the temples, ſeveral of the Mau- 
folaa on the different antient roads, &c. &c. | 


Nor does this incertitude extend to ſeveral of 
the antiquities of the firſt magnitude or fame ; 
on which, though no original inſcription 1s to be af 
found, yet all writers have been forced to be una- 
nimous. Such {if we are not miſtaken} is the 
great amphitheatre and circus, the theatre of 
Marcellus, the place of the circus of Nero, the 
mole of Adrian, the mauſolæum of Auguſtus, ſe- 
veral of the Thermæ, Ce. 


But as to moſt of the reſt of the antiquities of 
Rome, the compilers muſt here, once for all, ac- 
knowledge their great doubt and uncertainty. It 
is better perhaps to acknowledge t is, thus in 
general, and in the firſt pages of this volume, 

A 2 rather 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


rather than to be continually perplexing the young 1 
| Student with the. confuſed diſputes of antiquarians 1 
| en the ſeveral ſcenes. of. antiquity which are Co | h 
| | N . in rhe progrefs of 7 this work. | 1 
1 ; 4 
| | Fes Ih | Au dt iputes of that lind are je 2-49 in ah 0 
113 - following papers : yet it is hoped that there are t. 
ö nut many things aſſerted in them, but what may 70 
ll 2 be found either" to be Favoured by fame received 7 
i local tradition, or by, the opinion of ſome learned a 
| | man. The compilers ought to be ſenſible of their R 
| OWN ncapactty, and not preſume to make any 4 
| judgment themſelves. of any . fuch controverſies. a 
yo T, bey muſt bowever again intreat the reader to I 
remember, that theſe volumes were never intended 1 
: as any thing like an accurate work either of Ro- N 
man biography, or of Roman antiquity. They d 
- were originally compiled only (for the. uſe of chil- t 
dren) as ſome kind g/ Introduftim to the ſtudy of | 

- Zhoſe-au thors, who have written on theſe ſubjects 

in an infinitely more 2 OUS, ample, compleat, 
and exact manner. 5 
7 
Tit even in 8 Judy of thoſe authors, what a 
1 


cell the young reader find? He will find indeed 
much inſeruction, and much pleaſure: yet (eſpecially 


that ſolemn and ys: e 3 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


if be compares different antiquarian authors ) be 


muſt expect that, as we have juſt now obſerved, 
his reſearches” will. frequently coriclude” in great 
uncertainty. Nor can thb be dtheraviſe; it beings 
4 neceſſary conſequence uf * the" "periſhable nature 

of all, even the- greateſt; human-works.- For " II 
the reader confider , that no leſs thun thirteen 6 ten- 
turies are elapſed fince the edifices of Rome began 
to decay under the Gothic government let him 
alſo further. conſider, that, if the accounts of the 
Roman antiquities are full of ſuch incertitudes 
and obſcurity, much greater muſt be the darkneſs 
and confufion m the hiſtory of the other ruins of 


| ill much more antient magnificence, which are re- 


maining in many parts of Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Meſopotamia, and Perſia. The whole earth in- 


deed is full of moſt firiking provfs of the ah of 


* 


Man rs and all his works follow _— 


But the young reader will au be a 5 
the proper perſons, both at ſchool, and at the uni- 
verſity, (if in either of thoſe places of education 
this book ſhould euer be admitted) that the in- 
Jroifies contained in this venſe is of 4 double. 
| A 3 Lind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


kind. For as all the terreſtial Jabours of man, 
- however great or beautiful, will thus indubitably 
follow his body into duſt and aſhes, and there 
gradually fink into utter and eternal oblivion ; ſo, 
on the other. hand, it is equally certain, that 
the rewards of his celeſtial virtues will alſo follow 
bis ſoul to the regions of incorruption and immor- 
tality ; and there continually, as is highly pro- 
bable, even grow and increaſe, ſhining for ever, 
with new acceſſions of glory, and brightening ta 
all eternity. 


* — # 


It may not be improper, perhaps, in this adver« 
tiſement to the young reader, to premiſe to bis 
conſideration ſamething alſo of another nature. 


The follawing papers being drawn up in the 
form of a dialogue, it may be ſerviceable to him 
to be in this place pre-acquainted in ſome degree 
with each of the four characters there introduced, 


It 1s hoped that the eccleſiaſtical character, 
though very imperfectly delineated, will not, on 
the whole, appear unamiable ; nor ſuch a temper 
of mind to be totally an unworthy model far the, 


young 


young readers, who are deſigned for that profeſ- 
fon. As to this cbaracter, it may be ſufficient 

here to premiſe only, that this clergyman ts ſup- 
poſed, during bis learned and pious care of his 
young pupil, to have laboured to implant in his 
breaſt, from his earlieſt childhood, the true and 
great principles of Chriſtian charity, or untverſal 
love; utterly diſcouraging, from the firſt, all thoſe 
childiſh prejudices of narrow minds, the partial 
and unjuſt preferences of one ſchool, one college, 
or one univerfity to another ; and teaching him 
afterwards gradually to extend his love to all 
worthy perſons of all parties and denominations 
in this kingdom; and in general to all the inba- 
bitants of all the different kingdoms and countries, 
of which the body of this happy monarchy 1s com- 


poſed. In the ſame manner during his travels 


into foreign countries, {which laſt and very im- 


portant part of education is particularly uſeful 


in opening the mind, and enlarging the heart} 
he continued ſtill the ſame great and generous plan 
of inſtructian. He ſtill laboured to cultivate in 
his pupils. happy ſoul, true humility; and the 
conſequential virtues of fincere good-will towards 
men, and piety to that God in the higheſt, who 


{ according ta the charitable reflection of St. Paul, 


A 4 during 


ADVERTISEMENT, | 


* 


during his travels) harh made of one blood, all 


nations to dwell on all the face of the earth. Such 

was the bleſſed object of bis meditations ; ut cha- 
ritas, pietate peffefte accenſa, progrediatur 
quotidie in ulteriora. Such were the limits to 
which be thus extended his benevolence ; even 
thoſe of the great globe itſelf. | 


And heaven beheld its image in his breaſt, 
Eſſay on Man, Ep. iv. ver. 157. 


In relation to the three young gentlemen, it 
may not be improper here to premiſe, that they are 
all ſuppoſed to be deſcended of noble and opulent 
families; and ail partakers of a ſimilar and truly 
noble education, particularly in the ſtudy of the 
belles lettres, and the ftill more pleaſing fludy of 
goodneſs, 3. 

Their turns of mind alſo in general were ami- 
ably ſimilar ; though at preſent their talents began 
to exert themſelves in different maxners ; accord- 


ing to the different proſpetts, which each had 


now opening before his eyes, of his particular kind 


M liſe, and ſtation in the world, 


The eldeſt, whoſe family ſeat ir the. houſe of | 


commons was ready to receive him on his return 


'q 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


to England, was preparing bimſelf for that fta- 


tion with truly patriotic intentions. He was 
daily, for ſome bours, inflaming his mind with 
the fire of antient eloquence; at other hours. he 
nwas ftill more earneſt in the purſuit of a. more 
falid object: for he was reſolutely now entering on 
a diligent ftudy of the vaſt and complex ſcience of 
parliamentary and national buſineſs; without 


which indeed all attempts to. ſenatorial oratory 


are neceſſarily very empty and vain *, 


The youngeſt of : theſe three friends was bar 
zo a ſeat in the-higheſt aſſembly :of © the. Britiſh 
legiſlature. He did not indeed neglect ſuch pro- 


per political ſtudies, though at ut be did not 


follow them with ſuch ardency. For he had the 
happineſs to know that his noble and god father 
was ſtill in firong health, and to wiſh that that 
health might be continued for many and many years. 
Hit chief object in the mean time, eſpecially during 
his r.ſidence at Rome, was, firſt, improvement 
in true politeneſs of behaviour ; and, ſecondly, in- 
firudion in the elegant arts of architeture, paint- 
| Fort 

The young reader js earneſtly referred to the ſhort dialogue 


on a parallel ſubj ect, between Socrates and Glaucon, 
Aenopbontis Memorabilia, lib. 3. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ing, ſculpture, &c. of which he might afterwards 
hope to become an encourager at home, in humble 
imitation of his moſ? amiable young ſovereign, 

Charmed and enchanted with theſe fine arts, be 
preferred the quiet fludy of their excellencies ta 

all the pomp and turbulence of a political life ; 

and on this account was very far from defiring ta 
be ſoon elected a member of the other leg Native af- 

ſembly, as be might eaſily have been. 


The third, though loving his country like the 
firſt of theſe his young friends, and admiring the 


arts hike the ſecond, yet had fixed bis plan of life, 
{perhaps owing to the influence of his good tuter, : 
the clergyman- juſt mentioned) on a different de- by 


ſign. His prudent object was the family-life of | 
a worthy country-gentleman ; in which ſtation 
however he hoped to continue, for many years, 
in a proper manner, the ſame kind of ſtudies, in 
which he had been happily educated in his earlieſt 
youth, 


It may indeed be uſeful to obſerve to the young 
reader, that many parts of the ſtudies of boys are 
fuch as ought not to be in the leaſt unworthy of 
the attention of men, To ſuppoſe otherwiſe would 
5 be 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


bie extr abſurd ; ſeveral of the books which 
are uſed in ſchools, being in reality ſome of the 
moſt ſublime compoſitions of the genius and wiſelom 
of Greece and Rome. Theſe books are indeed 
very beneficial to children, even when learnt by 
them in the moſt childiſh manner ; and while their 
tender minds are as yet capable of exerting ſcarce 
any other faculty, than that of memory; memory, 
the firſt root of all ſcience, and on that account 
called the mother of all the Muſes. 


But the ſame books are alſa highly improving in 
the following ſeaſons of life ; nat only while youth 
ul genius makes its Juxuriant ſhoots of invention, 
but even afterwards, in the ſummer and autumn 
of our lives, when all the branches of the human 
underſtanding are grown ſolid and firong in _ 
judgment. 


Several even of the poetical works of the an- 
tients, (to which kinds of compoſition this young 
gentleman is ſuppoſed to have had a particular 
mnclination } may at any time of life be now and 
then profitably taken up, and peruſed for ſome 
hours with a manly ſpirit: many of the hiſtorians 
and biographers of Greece and Rome are ſurely 

not 
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Wo not e fludies of the 2 nature: and ry 
1 | dicious years : but of all the, Pindies which are 
begun in our early youth, the two moſt, noble * 
0 moſt deſerving of continua culture er wards 
* are certainly. the moral philoſophy of Greece, 
j and the far 8 philoſophy of Chriſtian 
_ | 2 X fs walk et 
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wy 8 this young S intended, as 
ſoon as he ſhould, by the. favour of Providence, 
lt be returned to his native country, to reſume both 
N theſe fludies. He propoſed to employ regularly 
N ſome ſmall part of every day of his future life, 
0 with all perſeverance and privacy, in ſomething. 
* ile following manner : that is, during the 
. more youthful years of his manhoad, to allot a 
i | ſhort half hour every morning to the ſtudy of the 
: | precepts of the wiſeſt man, which the philoſophical 
iN world ever produced ; Xenophonteum Socratem 
1 quotidie habere in manu: and in ſucceeding 
| years to pay the ſame daily attention to 2 ſome of 
— the moſt approved books on the imitation of a much 
bigher character. 


i * the following conſideratian. The whole pro- 
fr | Poſed 
{ 


] 

6 | 
| N He was the more encouraged to theſe fludies 
| 

| 


- Þ Sr bn 3 


2 "ADVERTISEMENT. 
poſed ſcheme and deſgn of his tifs was Gng'y thir, 


wiz: The acquiſition of the favour of God, par- 
ricularly by. doing as much good to mankind, as 
was really within the utmoſt firetch of bis abili- 


ties. In this noble defign of life {a defign however 
which is pratticable by the peaſant, as well as by 
the king ; ; being indeed the beſt and wiſeſt object 
at which all ranks of men can poſſibly atm} be 
hoped diligently to exert all the peculiar advan- 

tages F his ſtatian *, and all tbe talents of bis 


| great: family, wealth, and power. He was highly 


pleaſed with the juſt reflection, that in a country 
life he ſhould be continually ſurrounded with hum- 
ble and innumerable opportunities < _ _ 
to * e creatures. 8 


To heed himſelf fleady in this deſign, he was 
convinced, by his good tutor, that ſcarce any thing 
would be more conducive than ſuch ſhort, but re- 
gular, morning retirements to bis library. 


In a word, the whole deſigned buſineſs of his 
life was goodneſs ; bis favourite art and ſcience 
Was 


The young reader is earneſtly referred to the ſermon of Dr. 
Barrow, on the Duties of Gentlemen; and to the Gentleman's 
Calling, written by the author of the Whole duty of Man. See 


| alfo, on the ſame ſubject, Pr. Lucas, Piebendary of V 3 


an his True Notion of Human Life, p. 37. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


was that of beneficence ; or, to give it its more pros 
per name, perfect Chriftian charity. In compariſon 


of this, he thought not any other art or ſciener 
worthy to be mentioned, though he underſtood 
many of them, and loved them all. To this he 


reſolved to give his application during his 
whole life. Mydevog pyre ros &NAWV rv XANS EVEN 
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INT R O- 


| 


INTRODUCTION. 


. the firſt year of the reign of his 
A Fe preſent Majeſty, King George III. 

N three young Engliſb gentlemen met 
— together at Rome. An elderly per- 
ſon accompanied one of theſe young gentle- 
men on his travels; he had been his tutor at 
ſchool, and at the univerſity, but always be- 


haved to him with the mingled affection of a 


parent and companion. 


Turv arrived at Rome ſome few days before 


\ Chriſtmas, and paſſed in the moſt friendly and 


agreeable manner the four following months, 
ſurveying together the antiquities, paintings, 
ſculptures, &c. of that wonderful city. 


| TowaRDs the end of April, they were one 


day taking an afternoon's walk in the gardens 
* M 


ii INTRODUCTION. - 


of the Corſini palace, which is ſituated at the 
feet of the Janiculan mount. They aſcended, 
the fide of the adjoining woody hill, which 
is near the great caſcade' of Monte Aureo, agel 
which antiently perhaps might be the pot pf | 
the Villa Marrialis a. From this lofty fituationF* 
they viewed with great pleaſure the magnifi- 
cence of Rome, which filled all the valley be- 


low them, appearing then to the greateſt ad- 


Wink vantage by the reflection of the ſetting ſun 

5 on the ſhining domes of many churches, and 

1 ; 6 . * 

. on-the darker arches of ſome noble ruins, in- 

ji termingled with groves of cypreſs. 

1 | * F : Fa.” ; 7 4 : 

„ | "AE : KEPT. 

10 Mien it not be wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of 

0 the young gentlemen, that the great road to 

Ah Rome had been down the ſide of this hill? 

WORE 0 : | 
lin That foreigners (who come hither from all $ 
N regions) might, even before their entering the 

ji 1 gates, have ſuch a profpet of the ſplendor of 5 
e | 3 1 | 

— |! this city. How little would they then regret 

| AWE . . . 5 1 * 
| i the fatigue of their long journey ? even if they | 
W.!. came from as diſtant regions as the two cava- F 
Ii Wit! ; - 

| 1 liers, 

10 | | 0 
10 Hic ſeptem domi not widere montes, 

if Et totam licet aftimare Roman; 8 3 

. AIlbanos guogue, Tuſculgſpue collet, &c. \ 
| ' 

0 
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liers, whom we met laſt night at the conver- 
ſation in the Co/onna'palace ; one the fon of a 
Muſtovite nobleman, the other a * 
Ton 3 3d of Ca, % e 


ir ſcerns, replied the youngeſt of the com- 
pany, to be a peculiar felicity attending this 
city, that it ſhould always have the power of 
drawing to it foreigners from the moſt diſtant 
parts of the world. I remember, with great 
pleaſure, that epigram of Martial; which we 
learnt together at Weſtminſter ; and which was 
written in honour of Titus's amphitheatre, .the 
majeſtic ruins of which we now ſee from hence 
ſtill towering above the higheſt cypreſſes on 
the Palatine hill. 


1? | | 
all Que tam m ſepoſita eft, que gens tam barbara, Ceſar, 
he Ex qud ſpectator non fit in urbe tub? 
of Venit ab Orpbeo cultor Rhodopeius Hem, : 
Nie Venit & epoto Sarmata paſtus eu. 
| Et qui prima bibit deprenſi flumina Nili, 
ey E quem ſupreme Tethyos unda ferit. 
72+ Feſtinavit Arabs : feſtinavere Sabi ; 
rs, E Cilices nimbis hic maduere ſuis 
Crinibus in nodum tortis venere Sicambri ; 
Atque aliter tortis crinibus Fithiopes, 
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Vor diverſs ſanat: E 
Cum verus patriæ diceris efſe pater. 


Even now, though all the Aden fi f Few. 
greateſt part of the glory of antient Rome is 
loſt, yet the attractive influence of -this city 
ſeems to be rather extended than contracted. 
The modern Romans have reafon, ſurely, for 
their common proverb, That the walls of their 
City are built of loadſtone. What earneft i im- 
patience did we all feel in our laſt day's Jour- 

ney, when arrived at the Ponte Milvin, at the 
diſtance only of one ſhort mile from Rome 
With what pain ſhall we all, J am afraid, take 
leave of this happy place! The ſame are the 
ſenſations of all our countrymen, whom we 
have had the pleaſure of meeting here, whether 
gentlemen on their travels, or reſident artiſts. 
Almoſt every one of theſe is enraptured with 
the great and noble pleaſures of this city; and is 
following, with ſome degree of ardour, ſome 
of the fix ſtudies of the place. How ought 
we to rejoice in the happy taſte of ne, which 
ſome of our countrymen here enjoy! How 
pleaſed ought we to be with the progreſs which 
others are making in the ſtudy of true -archi- 
tecture! (though indeed I cannot avoid think- 


ing, 


ir 
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ing, that much of the modern architecture in 
Rome, is greatly inferior to that with which 
Ingo Jones, and others, have adorned our 
country.) Above all, how agreeable is the 
converſation of thoſe, whq are capable of ex- 
plaining to us the great merits and perfections 
of thoſe wonders in all the different branches of 
modern painting, and antient ſculpure, in which 
almoſt every great edifice in Rome is {aid to be 
ſtill (notwithſtanding the vaſt numbers ex- 
ported) fat richer, than many of the principal 
cities of the world The. H, Roman ſtudy, 
the ſcience of exclefiaſtic hiſtory, ſeems to be 
(as I have heard Crito oblerve) the more im- 
mediate object of clergymen, who may travel 
hither. But the „th, the ſtudy of Raman 
antiguitiet, attracts the attention of all. Fot 
we all have, from our earlieſt childhood, been 
daily hearing or reading ſomething relative to 
antient Rome. And now how pleaſing are the 
claſſic ideas, which are here continually rifing 
and reviving in our memories | Almoſt every 
ſpot which we tread, every object which we 
view, recalls to our minds ſome antient hiſ- 
toric or poetic ſcene. 
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I sHouLD be very inſenſible of my great 


good fortune, replied Crito, (by which name 


the clergyman, who accompanied theſe. noble 
youths, will be diſtinguiſhed in theſe papers) 
and very ungrateful too, if I did not take all 
opportunities to acknowledge in my letters to 


England, the high pleaſure which I have en- 
joyed in viſiting this city with three ſuch agree- 
able companions. The vivacity of your youth - 
ful imaginations, and freſher' memory of the 
hiſtorians and poets of antient Rome, have not 


2 little enlivened and illuſtrated every part of 


my antiquarian ſtudies. But it has been a 
much greater happineſs to me, to have con- 
ſtantly obſerved, that in all your reflections 
here on all the various parts, whether of. claflic 
| hiſtory, or of poetic fable, you have always 


dwelt with manifeſt pleaſure on . thoſe ideas, 


which were mot relative to goodneſs of heart. 


I SHALL always think, with particular ſatiſ- 


faction, of your converſation on that morning, 


when we began our courſe of antiquities, by 


viſiting the valley between the Capitoline and 


Palatine hills. Walking from this Faniculan 


fide of the 8 255 to the foot of the Capitaline 


mount, 
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munt, the eldeſt of this triumvirate ſpoke 


with raptutes of the golden reign of Saturn, 
the ſeat of whoſe government is ſaid to have 
been on that hill. Then turning to the right, 
to the forum Boarium, where the Ara Maxima 
was placed, the youngeſt of this company 


pleaſed himſelf with the imagination, that 


perhaps on that very ſpot Hercules ſtood 
reſting on his club (according to his Farneſe 
attitude) after having delivered the inhabi - 
tants of this place from the tyranny of the 
cruel Cacus. Nor did he omit to remind us 
of the other good action ſaid to be done by 
that beneficent hero in this city; I mean, his 
having aboliſhed the cruel Celtic ſuperſtition, | 
then obſerved here, of human facrifices, + 
Walking on a little farther to the place of 
the Lupercal, my pupil ſpoke with pleaſure 
of the rural altar, which the good Evander 
there erected to Arcadian Pan; being always 
mindful of his native country, however far re- 
moved from it. 


— gelids ſub rupe Lupercal 
Parrbaſio diftum Panos de more Lycei, 


He then recollected ſeveral other verſes of 
that part of the eighth Aneid, the ſcene of 
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which is laid in thoſe valleys round the Pal. 
tine mount. Tears ſtood in all your eyes, 
while, thinking of your loving parents in 


England, you heard him repeat the moving 


deſcription of the parting ot Evander and Pals 
las: Evandrus' dextram complexus eutitts bafit, 
mnexpletum lacrymans. Nor could I, looking on 
you my dear three young friends, then help 
filently. wiſhing that Virgil had ſo contrived 
his poem, as to have introduced in it ſome 
converſation picture, between thoſe three 
young princely neighbours, Pallas, Aſcanius, 
and Lanſus, who were all three jo mutually Wore 
thy of each others friendſhip. 


' Bocn, dear firs, was the benevolence of 
heart, which ſhone in all the ideas of your 
youthful :maginations ; while in the Palatine 
valley, by the fide of the rivulet of Jutur na, 


you recollected the , and probably fabulous 


(at leaſt poerical / parts of the hiſtory of this city. 


Tur ſame benevolence has added the trueſt 
dignity to all the judicious refleions, which I 
have ſince heard you make on ſeveral reat 
events of the following ages. 
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Indzep, during that whale happy month, 


While I had the daily pleaſure to attend you, 


and your learned antiquarian, through every 
part of this city and its ſuburbs, I have con- 
ſtantly, wit” great ſatisfaction, obſetved the 
ſame bleſſed natute of your hearts. 8 epoch 


Warn you were conducted by U that ane! 
and worthy gentleman to the trophies of Ma- 
rius, or of Cæſar, to the triumphal arch of the 


bloody Septimus Severus, to the extenſive ruins 


of the Villa Albana of Domitian, or to the 
ſtately remains of the vaſt Therme of Caraculla, 
you examined indeed thoſe objects with the 
proper curioſity of ſcholars; and (as fat-as J 
could judge) with the true taſte of arehitects 
and ſculptors. But how different was that 
ardent rapture, that inſatiable eagerneſs, with 
which you viewed and reviewed every obſcure 
or retired place, every ſmall moſſy ruin, which 


ſeemed to bear any relation to the memory of 


thoſe truly virtuous heroes, whoſe exalted cha- 
raters adorn the annals of royal, republican, 


or imperial Rome? For indeed, in all the ages 


of the long hiſtory of this city, in all the times 
both of its profperitics and adverſities, many 
B4 great 
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great examples have here appeared, not only 
of fortitude, but alſo of rc tenero- 
ſity, and of many other virtues. ae bay 


9 


Tuts at bg ha diſpolition'af 3 your * 


hearts encourages me, my dear young friends, 


to make the following propoſal to you. You 
intend till to ſtay five or ſix weeks longer at 


Rome; and to employ that time in taking a 


ſecond view of the ſeveral ſcenes of this great 


theatre of antiquities, Shall I take the liberty 
to propoſe to you, to conſider and examine 
theſe in the light in which my good young 


pupil has conſidered moſt of the principal 


places through which he has paſſed in his way 
from England hither ? Wherever he has for 


any time reſided, he has conſtantly taken that 
opportunity; not only of refreſhing his me- 
mory in the principal events of the public 


hiſtory of that city or ſtate; but alſo of read- 
ing, while on the ſpot, the beſt memoirs which 
he could find of the lives and characters of the 
greateſt and beſt men, that ever adorned that 
country. While at Genoa, he thus kept com- 
pany with Columbus, and Andrew Doria; while 
at Florence, with Lorenzo the Magnificent, 


and 
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and Cofmo:de Medicir, the father of his country; 


My dear pupil's ſtudious hours being thus em- 
ployed, you will eaſily conceive what pleaſure 
and advantage it muſt be to him, when in 
company with the natives he found the con- 
verſation turn on theſe very characters; and, 
when in ſurveying the curioſities of the places 
he not only thought himſelf continually tread- 
ing in their ſteps, but frequently met with 
monuments and memorials of their exalted 
merit. | | 


As ſoon as we had croſſed the Britiſb Chan- 
nel, (the ſmooth ſeas, and ſerene ſky, the 
bright ſun, and proſperous gales of which 
voyage, were ſurely no improper emblems, or 
falſe omens, of the happineſs with which every 
part of our enſuing travels has been moſt re- 
markably bleſſed) he immediately viſited, with 
the greateſt pleaſure, thoſe places, which are 
mentioned in the hiſtories of the firſt prince 
of Orange, of Jean de Witt, of Barnevelt, and 
his friend Grotius, and of all the other heroes 
and patriots of the Seventeen Provinces ; among 
theſe giving his peculiar attention to the phyſic 
garden at Leyden, the late ſeat of ſtudy of the 
humane 
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bumane and religious Baerbagve ;\ and. to the 


carpenter's yard near Amſterdam, the moſt glo- 
tious habitation of Peter: the: Great, With 


ſimilar raptures he viewed in France the tombs 


of Colbert and of Catinat; the ſepulehres of 


preſident Mole and of Gueſt/im, joined: to that 


of his worthy maſter, Charles. the Wiſe z the 
field in Lombardy where Bayard, the field neat 
Straſburg where Turenne fell. With ſimilar 
reverence did J alſo. (though I hope always 
duly ſenſible and mindful of the great merit 
of many eccleſiaſtical Britzh characters) then 


viſit, with my pupil; the churches where Sager | 


and Fenelon often prayed for their country, and 
for all mankind; I mean thoſe of Sr. Dennis 


and Cambray : the church of Melanctbon, that 


beſt tempered reformer, at Wittenberg ; the 
church of Thomas d Kempis at Zwoll; the 
hoſpital of Paris where the biſhop of Bellay 
died: the tomb of Eraſmus at Bafil, and his 


Natue at Rotterdam ; the ſtudious cell of Fra. 


Paolo at Venice; the domeſtic chapel and peſt- 
houſe of the excellent Borromeo at Milan ; and 
the ſepulchre of his imitator the good biſhop 
of Marſeilles, the inſcription of which laſt is 


already kiſſed away by the grateful people. If 


this 
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this my dear pupil and friend, thy dear fellows 
ſtudent and fellow traveller, was not preſent, 1 


would add, that he has thus made almoſt every 


ſtage of his travels a part of one continued 
courſe of the ſtudy of goodneſs as well as wiſ⸗ 
dom: he muſt give me leave to add, (though 
he bluſhes fo much) that I hope this ſtudy; 


thus deeply imprinted on Both our minds; will 


become indeliable, and make us return at laſt | 
to dur country both better men. 


As to the Roman hiſtory, it is certain, there 
is no place in the whole world where it can 
be ſtudied with ſuch pleaſure, ſpirit, and ad- 
vantage, as here. Such a ſtudy, in this place, 
(if it was only a refreſhment of the memory, 
as to the principal events) would make every 
day which travellers paſs here, ſtill much more 
agreeable to them. But however this may be, 
ſurely we muſt not leave Rome without having 
again more fully confidered, while on the 
ſpot, thoſe characters, which, in our diſtant 
countries, we have been taught from our in- 
fancy ſo much to admire ; or without having 
again reſpectfully viſited whatever here can be 
looked upon as any kind of monument of their 
memories, 
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memories *. In reviſiting theſe, we ſhall ne- 
ceſſarily review all the other antiquities ; they 
lie ſo mixed together. But by making theſe 
the principal objects of our attention, we ſhall 
certainly be much more nobly employed, than 
if we ſtudied only to gratiſy our curioſity in 
general. Our minds will grow great by con- 
verſing daily with theſe great ideas: and you, 
fir, will be aſſiſted (this he ſaid, and with a 
kind ſmile took hold of the hand of the 
youngeſt and nobleſt of the company) in carry- 
ing home with you, not only a very fine col- 
lection of antique Cameos and Intaghas ; but 
(what will be of much more conſequence to 
your country, and is much more, I am ſure, 
deſired by yourſelf ) a ſet of the beſt Raman 
virtues deeply engraven on your heart. 


As 


* Naturine nobis datum dicam an errore quodam, ut cum ea. 
loca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus 
multùm eſſe verſatos, magis moveamur, quam fi quando eorum 
ipſorum aut facta audiamus, aut ſcriptum aliquod legamus? 
Velut ego nunc moveor. Venit enim mihi Platonis in mentem, 
quem accepimus primum hie diſputare ſolitum: cujus etiam illi 
hortuli propinqui non memoriam ſolum mihi afferunt, ſed ipſum 
videntur in conſpectu meo hic ponere. Hic Speuſippus; bie 
Xenocrates; hic ejus auditor Polemo, cujus ipſa illa ſeſſio foit, 
quam videmus. Equidem etiam Curiam noſtram (hoſtiliam dico, 
non hanc novam; quæ mihi minor videtur, poſtquam eſt major) 
ſolebam intuens, Scipionem, Catonem, Lzlium, noſtrum vero | 
imprimis avum cogitare. Tanta vis eſt admonitionis in locis ; 
ut, non fine cauſa, ex his memoriæ deduQa fit diſciplina. 
Ciczro ge finibus, lib. v. ſub. initio, | 


N 
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As what I have taken the liberty to-propoſe 
frogs not to be diſagreeable to the company, 
I: will venture to own, that I have already 
drawn up ſome papers relative to ſuch a deſign. 
Thoſe papers are probably full of faults: but 
the greateſt fault of them is the unworthineſs 
of their compiler, Yet reject them not on that 
account; though I have nothing to plead, in 
my * but my intention only: my inten- 
tion of being of ſome ſetvice to you, my dear 
young friends; and alſo of acquiring to myſelf 
ſome inſtruction and improvement from ſuch a 
ſtudy. Permit me to apply to the preſent caſe 
a reflection, with which I lately met in an 
Italian tranſlation of a celebrated eccleſſaſtic 
writer. Del reſto, il mio caro lettore, > vero 
cb'io ſcrivo della vita divota, ſenza eſſere divoto: 
ma non gia al certo ſenza defiderio di diventarhe. 
E percio queſto affetto mi da animo ad inſtruirti. 
Perche, diſſe Sant Agoſtino, avienne ſpeſſo, che 


xv 


officio d inſegnare ſerve di fondamento ad im- 


parare, 


As a further inducement to you to receive 
theſe my papers with your uſual humanity and 
charity, I could quote to you a very applicable 

ſentiment 
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ſentiment of Dronyfius. Por POE TS 
COPE ee rr 
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Herz Crito pauſed. The young gentlemeti 
with great ardour, and with many thanks, ac- 
cepted his propofal : : earneſtly deſiring, that he 
would begin this courſe of lectures on jos 
next ct morning. 
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I' SHALL with great pleaſure obey your com- 
mands, replied Crita. The character which 
I ſhall firſt propoſe to your conſideration, will 
be that of Numa: a character juſtly claiming 
the firſt place in the catalogue of the true 
worthies of antient Rome. | 


I covLD have early wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young. gentlemen, that Romulus had 
been worthy of that honour. I could have 
wiſhed this, not only on account of the vene- 
ration which we ought to bear to the memory 
of the founders of cities and nations; but alſo 
as it would be more regular to begin this 


courſe of Roman ſtudies with the character of 
the 
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1 eule 20 heartily wiſh the Guns replied 
Crito « but we muſt not do it. However, tho! 
| we cannot place Remus in the catalogue of 
true worthies; yet, as we have at preſent an 
hour's leiſure, we may take this opportunity, 
if you pleaſe, to converſe a little on his hiſto- 
ry: and thus (as à kind of introduction to our 
propoſed courſe of Roman ſtudies) to pay fome 
kind of due reſpect to his memory. For, ae- 
cording to your juſt obſervation, we ſurely 
ought not to paſs aver his name in filence, at 
this time, that we are enjoying ſa glorious a 
proſpect of the city, which he founded. 
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Tus converfation now wandered for ſome 
time an various topics, though all relative to 
the hiſtory of Romulus. Crito's pupil repeated 
ſeveral paſſages in the antient poets; and his 
youngeſt friend-ſpoke of ſeveral antique coins, 
gems, ſtatues, and baſs-relievos, the gm | 
of which were alluſive to it. 


You 
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Vo may remember, ſaid” Crito, (fitting 
down on the bench) that about nine or ten 
days ago, on the 21ſt of this month of April, 
you made a viſit to one of the Roman noble- 
men, then at his villegiatura near Albano. In 

the mean time I employed _ at 3 in 


the 'Gollowing manner. * 8 
of: ove 55 and covered one of your © 
tables with every thing which I could find in T 
your apartments relative to Romulus, whether * 
medals, gems, or impreſſions of ſeals in wax. he 
On another table I placed the firſt volume of 


Livy, of Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus, and of my 


pupil's pocket edition (in Engliſb) of Plutarch's b. 
Lives. I then ſat down to the examination of 5 
the rich furniture of both thoſe tables; 1 in 
ſometimes ſtudied them ſeparately, ſometimes 
3 be 5 of 
I compared them together. In this pleaſing 
amuſement the morning ſlid away impercep- 
tibly: nor did I, while taking in haſte a morſel 
of dinner, envy you in the magnificence of 
that ſplendid entertainment, to which you were 
A 
then ſitting down at the country- palace of your c 
noble friend. 6 
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AFTER dinner I immediately reſumed the 
ſame ſtudy; till about two and twenty o'clock 
in the afternoon; when I went out to refreſh 1 
myſelf with my uſual hoy evening walk. 


1 HASTENED to tia narrow valley, which lies 
between the Palatine and, Copitoline hills. In 
that valley, you know, there is to this day 
ſtanding entire an antique circular edifice of 
brick; at preſent called the church of St. 7. Beo- 
dore, but antiently the temple of Romulus ; 
being built on the very ſpot, where the two 
helpleſs infants were found vagientes in flu- 
minis alluvie. With great pleaſure did I there 
recolle& the affecting deſcriptions; which I 
have often heard you repeat from the claſſics, 
relative to that moving ſpectacle; a ſpectacle, . 


imagined capable. of ſoftening the cruelty even 
of the blood-thirſty ſhe - wolf. 


Llam tereti cervice reflexa 
Mulcere alternos, & corpora fingere linguã. 


After having ſatisfied myſelf with the full 
ſurvey of that venerable edifice ; and after 
having, with the diligence of a botaniſt, exa- 


mined whether, among the old ruins behind 
Veto L C it, 
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it, I could not find ſome young ſhooting 
plants, which I might fancy to be the de- 
ſcendants of the ruminal fig-tree; I continued 
my walk through the valleys, which on all 
ſides ſurround mount Palatine. I pleaſed my- 
ſelf with the imagination, that in this tour I 
was perhaps following the track of that furrow, 
which Romulus plowed round the Palatine 
hill, as the mark of the boundaries of his new 
city. It was an additional pleaſure to recolle& 
that the 21ſt of April was the day of that 
great event. | 


SCARCE a quarter of a mile weſtward from 
the church of St. Theodore ſtands the church 
of St. Anaſtatia; a modern fabrick ; but built 
on the ruins of that temple of Neptune, which 
was the place of the rape of the Sabines. 


THERE I turned round the weſtern corner 
of the hill, and walked along that broad valley, 
which lies between the Palatine and Aventine 
mounts. On mount Aventine, on my right, was 
once the tomb of Remus; on the lofty fide 
of mount Palatine, which was on my left, 
ſtood the famous paſtoral cottage of Romulus; 

| Which, 


ing 


[ Romulus. ] | xX 
which, together with its adjoining cornel-tree, 
was preſerved by the antient Romans during 
many ages with the greateſt veneration. Under 
the ſhade of that cornel-tree, how pleafing 
muſt have been the ſolitary meditations of 
Varro, or of Livy! How inſtructive perhaps 
the antiquarian converſations of thoſe learned 
foreigners, Juba and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ! 
Even I myſelf, while treading that ground, 
thought that I felt myſelf growing better in- 
formed in the hiſtory of thoſe remote ages, 
the ſcene of which then lay before my eyes ; 
my imagination certainly was much more ar- 
dent than uſual upon thoſe ſubjects. 


| AB80RBED in theſe thoughts I turned round 
the ſouthern point of the hill; and entered 
into the Cælian valley, which led me eaſtwards 


to the ſmall plain lying between the Palatine 


and E/quzline hills. Turning again there ſhort 
on my left, into the Campo Vaccino, I imme- 


diately directed my ſteps to the antient temple 


of Remus and Romulus, which is now called 
the church of St. Coſmo and Damian. The 
walls and dome of that antique fabrick are, 

C 2 you 
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you know, ſtill entire: even its brazen gate 
alſo is truly antique &. — 


I saT down on the threſhold of that gate; 
and heard from within the inner church the 
ſound of the chaunt of veſpers; in which I 
thought I could diſtinguiſh ſome words of the 
beautiful cxxx11i% pſalm. 


Ecce quam bonum, & quam jucundum 
Habitare fratres ſimul in concordia, &c. 


Thoſe words I could not help contraſting with 
the hiſtory of the princely brothers, to whoſe 
memory this fabrick was erected. Their 
bloody diſcord, how deadly a. blot is it on the 
name of Romulus ! how fatal an omen was. it 
to the city, which he was then founding ! 


Sic eſt. Acerba fata Romanos agunt, 
Sceluſque fraternæ necis : | 

Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepotibus cruor. 


I roſe 


* Under the pavement of this church was found that marble 
plan of antient Rome, the fragments of which are now placed 
on the ſtairs of the Capitoline Muſceim, 


L Romulus. ] © xxiil 
I roſe in haſte from my ſeat, and turned my 
ſteps to the temple of Peace. But before 
I could paſs the corner of the wall on my 
left, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with the conſolatory 
reflection, that on the very ſpot which I was 
then treading, the reconciliation of the Romans 
and Sabines was begun and perfected, by the 
tears of Her/ilia. For on that very ſpot, ac- 
cording to Dionyſus, were erected the bleſſed 
altars of that peace and happy union; x«r# 
perm paige T Keneperny itpay odovo Pleaſed 
with this idea, I turned my eyes back to the 
valley between the Palatine gate, and the 
Capitoline aſcent ; and almoſt literally ſaw before 
me all thoſe engagements of the Romans and 
Sabines, the deſcription of which I had been 
reading in the morning. For exactly fronting 
me, on the other ſide of the road, was the 
place of the pool of the brave Mettius Curtius; 
and, ſome very few yards further, the lofty 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
The fortitude of Romulus, and his many other 
virtues, then roſe in my memory, and began 
(if poſſible) to abate the abhorrence of his 
vices. 


th 
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Azour a ſtone's caſt beyond the pillars of 
| Jupiter Stator is the place where the Of 
' Quirini (you remember that expreſſion in 
Horace's Epodes) are faid to be interred ; not- 
withſtanding what is related by the other 
writers, of the confuſed and contradictory 
hiſtory of thoſe early times, to have hap- 
pened to them near the Caprex Palus, in the 
Campo Marzo. To that place I then drew 
near; not indeed with ſuch reverential awe as 
ought to overflow our hearts, when approach- 
ing the ſepulchres of the holy and virtuous 
the ſenſations I then felt were of a very mixed 
kind; both horror and admiration, both aver- 
ſion and reſpect; ſuch mixed ſenſations as we 
ſhould have all been affected with, if we 
had been ſpectators, on that ſame Jpot, of the 
funeral pile of Jus Cæſar. 


Having thus compleated the circuit of 
mount Palatine, J croſſed over the Capitoline 
hill, not without thinking of the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, and of the aſylum, which 
Romulus there erected. I then aſcended the 
adjoining Quirinal, and finiſhed my long walk 
at the beautiful oval church of St. Andrew, 
which is ſaid to be built exactly on the model 

5 
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of an antient Roman temple : in the gardens 
behind that church ſtood the magnificent tem- 
ple of Quirinus, of which there are now no 
remains. In a ſolitary part of that garden I 
ſat down, and with my pencil wrote the few 
following lines for my pupil's uſe, 


« There are enn! parts of the ſtory of 
& Romulus which ſeem quite fabulous and ro- 
“ mantic; let us paſs over theſe, and direct 
© our attention to thoſe parts of his hiſtory 
*« which probably were real. On the exami- 
« nation of theſe, the young reader will find 
te that Romulus deſerves a very conſiderable 
* rank in the catalogue of thoſe men, who 
% have been famous for the abilities of their 
* minds, though not for the goodneſs of their 
hearts. Spurred on by ambition and pride, 
« theſe men frequently atchieve many great 
e actions, ſome of which are truly laudable, 
* ſome very much the contrary. Such ſeems 
« to be the character of Romulus; and as ſuch, 
e it may indeed contain much proper inſtrue- 
e tion for a judicious ſtudent of hiſtory, though 
eit never can be thought worthy to be ranked 


« among thoſe far more exalted characters, 
ho 4 J « which 
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„ which are equally great and good. Some 


% fer of thoſe exalted characters may be ob- 


« ſerved regularly to make their appearance 
* in every country, and in every age of the 


&« hiſtory of the world; and happy are we 
«© to eſteem ourſelves in theſe glories of the 
« human nature, in theſe excellent models for 
% our humble imitation, The Roman hiſtory 
«ſeems to contain ſeveral of theſe ; may we 


* be rightly directed in their * and 
« ſtudy! 


« Bur a far inferior character is now before 


« you ; however as it is the firit, ſo I hope it 


« it will be the laſt of the kind, with which? 


* may trouble you in the .courſe of lectures, 


* which you know I intend for your ſervice, 
& and that of your young friends, as a kind of 
« feleft. Roman biography; though in every part 
e of its execution I ſhall certainly find conti- 


*« nual reaſon to lament my own unworthineſs 
te for ſuch an attempt. 


« In your larger hiſtorical ſtudies, you will 
frequently meet with ſuch characters as this 


ef Romulus; and, on that account, it may 
« not be perhaps i improper to hint to you the 
method 


70 
Fe 


(* 
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method which I ſhould propoſe to you in 


examining them. 


« FirsT from the great eſſential defect of 
theſe characters, deeply to conſider the ne- 


ceſſity of fixing one worthy end and noble 


object, to which you may moſt wiſely and 
invariably ſteer during the whole voyage of 
life; that object can be no other than this, 


TE ATTAINMENT OF THE DIVINE A- 


VOUR, PARTICULARLY BY DOING AS 


- MUCH GOOD AS POSSIBLE TO MANKIND, 


Without this happy and noble motive, how 
imperfect and vain are all the works of 
public or private life ? Without this habi- 
tual ſublime intention, how ſtrangely are the 
abilities employed of theſe princes, ſtateſ- 
men, &c. who are vulgarly called great and 
wiſe ? Great indeed are they in many arti- 
cles, but mean in the greateſt ; wiſe in 
every thing, except only in the ultimate de- 


* ſign, aim, and end of all their actions. 


* AFTER having made yourſelf thoroughly 
ſenſible of this great and moſt unhappy 
deficiency, which utterly excludes ſuch cha- 

*< racters 
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raters from the high rank of true heroes; 


(into which rank indeed we. muſt again and 


again repeat, that no character, however 
richly endowed with abilities of mind, can 
properly he admitted, except it be poſſeſſed 
of equal goodneſs alſo) you may then with- 
draw your attention from this diſagreeable 
ſubject; and apply yourſelf to the ſtudy of 
whatever may be found truly laudable, in 


their actions, or in their qualities of mind. 


„% Muc of this kind may be found in the 
biſtory of Romulus ſtrangely ſuperior either 
to the general ſcope, or to the other parts 
of his life. For not now to take notice of 
his fortitude, and other military virtues, (in 
which perhaps he was as great a character 
as ever afterwards appeared in this warlike 
city) with what candour does Dionyſius en- 
large on the political wiſdom of his civil 
and religious inſtitutions? How exemplary 
indeed was his political mercy to the neigh- 
bouring nations whom he conquered ? How 
exemplary alſo his political care of the in- 
creaſe of his people, not-only by the inſti- 
tution of his Aſylum, but by other far 
more laudable methods of population? for 

not- 
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notwithſtanding all the loſs ſuffered in his 


bloody wars, he, during bis reign, had en-, 
creaſed the number of his people, in the 
amazing proportion, as from three to forty- 


ſeven. *. 


« May many new Britiſb cities, now riſing 


on the banks of the lakes and tivers of 


America, (in compariſon of which indeed 
the lake of Alba, and this river of the Tiber, 
are but as a ſmall pond and rivulet) be bleſſed 
with governors and legiſlators full of ſuch 
political wiſdom, and of far greater good- 
neſs of heart! 


« IT is indeed probable, that Dionſius has 
too much favoured the character of Romulus 
in ſeveral parts of his picture of it. He 
ſeems indeed to have given to that warlike 
prince the reputation of many legiſlative 


inſtitutions, which much more probably are 
*« to, 


# Tavra Tr On xa aMz rue, o enn Ie rναπεν 
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Romuli exemplo, omnes Rome reges civitatem exteris donabant, 
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« to be aſcribed to ſome of his royal ſucceſſors, | 


particularly Numa and Servius Tullius; or 
« to ſome of the firſt republican patriots, par- 
« ticularly Publicola. But however this may 


* be, yet certainly ſeveral of theſe inſtitutions _ 


% (whoever was their real author) have much 
„ good in them; and highly deſerve the at- 
* tention of all young ſtudents in hiſtory; 
*- peculiarly thoſe who are preparing them- 
« ſelves (as ſome of your young friends are) 
6 for the duties of a ſenatorial life.” | 


AFTER having written theſe few pages, I left 


the gardens where I was fitting near the place 


of the great Quirinal temple, propoſing, as 
. ſoon as I could reach my lodgings, to fit down 
again to ſome of the books which I left on 
your table, and to extract from them a more 
particular account of all the /audable actions 
of Romulus. Accordingly, before I went to 


bed, I read over again his life in Plutarch,” 


together with the Vollowing life of Lycurgus ; 
which laſt I began indeed accidentally, but 
could not leave unfiniſhed. I was indeed bb 


much pleaſed with many parts of the wiſe and 


mild character of the Spartan legiſlator, that 
when I roſe in the morning I thought it would 
Eg ng 
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not be improper if I was, for your uſe, to 


endeavour to contraſt it with that of the foun- 
der of Rome. I was the more willing to make 
this attempt, as I imagined that ſuch a contraſt 


might ſerve to reflect a ſtrong and true light 


on the good, as well as on the bad actions of 
Romulus. I was till the more inclined to it, 
as the character of Lycurgus ſeemed to me to 


contain much inſtruction for perſons of every 


time of life, and to. claim peculiar veneration 
from all young travellers, whether ſtudious of 
political wiſdom, or of polite literature; but, 
on ſecond thoughts, I judged ſuch an attempt 
would be very unneceſſary, for it was with 


great pleaſure that I recollected having heard 


at large your own ſentiments on thoſe very 
ſame characters. 


IT was, I very well remember, during the 
laſt month of our ſtay in England, that we 
paſſed a day together at St. Alban, with the 
curioſity of foreigners; the morning was em- 
ployed in viewing the abbey, and riding round 
the circuit of old Yerulam, the afternoon in 
viſiting the adjoining houſe of lord Bacon. The 


gallery of that houſe we found filled with the 
names 
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names and painted buſts of many celebrated 


of many conquerors, and founders of potent 
monarchies from Seſoſtris down to Ottoman. 


Among the firſt of theſe we obſerved, in the 
upper part of the gallery, the name of Lycur- 


gus; and, on the other fide, oppoſite to it, 
that of Romulus. Looking on the name of Ly- 


curgus, you entered into a moſt pleaſing con- 


verſation on the virtues, as well as on the abi- 


lities of that truly great man; both his good- 


neſs and his wiſdom had indeed been fre- 
quently the ſubject of your admiration, during 
your ſtudies at the univerſity. Looking on 
the name of Romulus, you ſpoke with proper 
reſpe& of his great abilities, with proper can- 


dour of his many good actions, and with proper 


concern of thoſe which were very much the 


contrary. You ſighed at the mention of the 


name of lord Bacon, and moſt ardently ex- 
preſſed your wiſhes that he had filled his gal- 
lery with thoſe characters only which were 
equally good and great; and that, in his ſtu- 


dious meditations there, he had as diligently 


and ſucceſsfully endeavoured to imitate the 
virtues of the moſt perfect of men, as he ris 
valed the abilities of the wiſeſt. 

BuT 
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Bur let us not dwell any longer on this 
ſubjet. The ſun is now ſetting, and, during 
the firſt half hour after ſun-ſet, the dews of 
this climate are very chilling and dangerous ; 
let us rather think of returning home to our 
lodgings, than of * here any longer in the 
open air. 


* * * 


THz company now walked down the hill: 


d- they paſſed by the ſide of ſeveral caſcades, and 
e- entered into the more ornamented parts of the 

1g Corſini gardens, At the foot of the hill is that 

on verdant theatre, where the Academicians, called 

er Quirini, hold their annual aſſemblies. 

1 Ar the laſt meeting of the academy here, 

3 ſaid Crito, the firſt compoſition which was 

1 recited, was (as I am inſormed) an oration on 
a the character of Numa. How ſtrongly muſt 

1 the minds, both of the orator, and of the au- 

1 dience, have been affected by the reflection, 
1 that they were then ſtanding ſo near to the 

= grave of that good and wiſe king * 

4 | MA 

$1 * Numa conditus eft ſub Janiculo, Vid. Livy. 

* 


The large woods and vineyards of the Corfni palace cover a 


very conſiderable part of that fide of the Zaniculan hill 3 
ronts 
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Mav it alſo be a good omen to us in our 
preſent undertaking, that we have begun it 
near the tomb of Numa | 


To-MoRRow morning we will endeavour to 
_ conſider his glorious character. 


Turrs are ſome monuments of his me- 
mory on the other fide of Rome, on the riſing 
ground behind the Barberini palace; but in- 
ſtead of viſiting thoſe, I imagine that you will 
rather chuſe (eſpecially at this pleaſant ſeaſon 
of the year) to take a morning's ride into the 
country, to the Egerian valley, his beloved 
rural retirement, and favourite ſeat of medita- 


tion. 


ROMAN 


fronts Rome; the palace itſelf, with its gardens, lie at the feet 
of the ſame hill. It is. therefore highly probable, that the 
grave of Nama is ſomewhere either within thoſe gardens, or 
very nearly adjoining to them, 

In one of the libraries at Rome (if I am not miſtaken, in 
that of the Collegio Romano) is a. manuſcript volume written 
ſeveral hundred years ago, containing a kind of deſcription, 
with ſome very indifferent drawings, of the antiquities 
Rome. Among theſe is repreſented (how truly I know not) 
the tombs and epitaphs both of Romulus and Numa. But there 
is not at preſent any trace left of either of thoſe tombs, nor is 
there any tradition at Rome of their exact ſituation, exceping 
only that the ſepulchre of Romulus, according to Varro _ 
Vitor, was near the temple of Jupiter Stator, in the Forum; and 
that of Numa, ſomewhere at the feet of the Janiculan hill. 
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FIRST Day's CONVERSATION. 
ed 
w It Ver, & Venus; & veris prenuncius ante 


Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter:- 
Flora quibus mater præſpergens ante viai 
Cuntlia coloribus egregiis, & odoribus opplet. 


be #XZ#*UCH was the beauty and ſweetneſs of 

8 | 4 8 + the ſpring, ſuch the ſerenity of the 

in . KNA morning of the firſt of May, when this 

2 company of friends met in the Via Sacra, 

pf at the temple of Peace. 2 
) | Ie. 088 - 
is OyyosTE to that temple they found their 

4 coach waiting for them, at the gate of the Far- 

d 


neſe gardens; which gate is ſuppoſed to be nearly 
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in the ſame place where the Porta Ae ſtood; 


during that firſt part of the reign of Romulus, 


while Rome was confined within the limits of the 


quadrangular Palatine hill. 


Tary ſeated deck in the coach, and 
proceeded with great pleaſure to the Egerian val- 
ley, which lies in the country abqut three or four 
miles diftant. In their way thither, as they paſſed 
along the fide of Monte Clio, (which hill derived 
its name from its firſt inhabitant, the Etruſcan Cæ- 
lius, who ſettled on it during Romulus's reign) the 
converſation was turned by Crito to the hiſtory of 
Italy in thoſe early times, which preceded, or 
nearly followed the building of Rome ; he made, 
in particular, ſeveral reflections on the ſtate of 
Etruria in thoſe remote ages“. 


ETRURIA, ſaid he, was then a very confiderable 
nation; its dominions extended from the mouth 
of the Tiber to the Alps; its maritime power was 
formidable over all the weſtern parts of the Medi- 
terraxean, Nor was that country leſs remarkable for 
its arts and ſciences. How often, dear fir, (in ſpeak- 
ing this, Crito addreſſed himſelf to the youngeſt and 
moſt noble of the 1 have you with great 
curiolity examined, in the Jialian muſæums, the 

relicks 


9 Vide Lioii, lib, v. chap. 33. 
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relicks of Etruſean ſculpture, and with great plea- 
ſure admired, on ſeveral vaſes, the elegant deſigns 
of Etruſcan pencils? How pleaſing is the obſer- 
vation, which I have heard you make on thoſe 
occaſions? I mean, that Etruria, in theſe arts, 
ſeems to have been to Rome what Egypt was to 


* * 1 8 


; 

| - ROME, indeed, in ſeveral reſpects, bore a 
3. | irong filial fimilitude to Etruriaz many of its 
: civil inſtitutions were copied from thence, by 
; Romulus, and the elder Targuin; many of its 
; religious inſtitutions by Numa, by Ancus alſo, if 
; I am not miſtaken; and afterwards by ſeveral 


magiſtrates of the republic *. Nor was it without 
3 reaſon, that, in our late journey through Tuſcam 


hither, we often thought that the hiſtory of antient 
Etruria, if it could be thoroughly recovered, 
would be one of the beſt kinds of introduction 
to the hiſtory of Rome. In viewing the multitude 
of Etruſcan inſcriptions ſtill remaining, particularly 
in the caverns near Targuinii, how often did we 
wiſh for the diſcovery of ſome certain method of 
reading thoſe characters? the language of which 
is probably a dialect of the Celtic, and the contents 
of which would perhaps caſt ſome conſiderable 
WERE Te light 


* See Cicero de Divination, lib. i. chap, 41. and Valerius 
Maximus, in the beginning of the 1| chap. of the 1ſ book. 
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times, 


"73 


IT is ſaid, that Eiruris very early received, and 


incorporated into itſelf, ſome conſiderable Afatic 
and Grecian colonies, and perhaps alſo ſome from 


Egypt ; and it is probable, that great part. of a 


glory i is to be attributed to theſe! colonies, 


Tar coach had by this time reached the old 
walls of Rome; they paſſed through the ſouthern 
gate, commonly called §7. Sebaftians, and pro- 
ceeded on that famous paved way, which leads 


from Rome to Naples, and from Naples even to 


Brunduſium. After ſome pauſe Crito reſumed his 
diſcourſe in the following manner. 


Tux coaſts of the ſouthern parts of nah were 


very ſoon after the ſiege of Troy filled with Grecian 
ſettlements; and the hiſtory of that country, in 


thoſe early times, is perhaps more worthy of your 
curious attention even than that of Etruria, How 


fortunate would it be, if we could extend, not 


only our ſtudies, but our travels alſo, into thofe 
parts of 7aly beyond Naples? How pleaſed would 
the noble dilettante of this company be in viewing 
the antique architecture of the temples at Pæſtum, 
(the antient Hoco and in collecting elegant 
coins in the neighbourhood of Tarentum? How 

happy 


- 
=, 
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happy would the patriotir politician of this trium- 


virate be in treading in the footſteps of the legiſla- 


tors of Magna Great, Charondas and Zaleucus, 
the diſciples of Pytbagoras ? How happy would 


you be, my dear pbilaſopbic pupil, if you could 


find at Crotona, or Metapontum, any remains of 
that temple of Ceres, which was once the habitation 


of Pythagoras himſelf ? 


CRM O now, at the deſire of his pupil, gave 


the company a ſhort account of the moſt reſpectable 


parts of the real character of Pythagoras: He 
mentioned the amiable behaviour of that philo- 
ſopher in his early youth, and his exemplary 
diligence during his travels, whether while ſtudy- 
ing. philoſophy and the arts in Babylonia and 
Egypt, or legiſlation in Crete and Sparta. He 
deſcribed more at large his beneficence to this 


part of the world, by importing, on the concluſion 
of his travels, into the ſouthern parts of /taly, the 


various and great bleſſings of all the different 
regions through which he had paſſed, or with the 


wiſe and learned natives of which he had converſed. 


Tlonireray Gerig ni, vero Fea iaurey x Pride TW aAAWY 
Cw, (that noble Indian virtue) xa eyxpeurriav, xas 


TuPporurn” wpos pes Iurepre wav £vxoo jurceyy, Wes wartfpag 


os euvorav, Wpos a DinavIpwriav, Wp ad Du de 


N⁹οe n Manga d: warro, Ocornray xl Fpnoxeian 
Sen. 
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Nox are we, ſaid he, to omit what has been by 
ſeveral learned writers aſſerted, moſt highly to his 
honour, that he really taught, that there was but 
ONE Go, the original and cauſe of all things, who 
enlightens every thing, animates every thing, and 
from whom every thing proceeds; though, as to 
this having been his real glorious doctrine, I muſt. 
own I am in ſome doubt. | | 


r 


CRITO then proceeded to examine the famous 
tradition, that Numa, beſides having ſtudied in 
Etruria the religious wiſdom of that country, had 
alſo the fortune to be inſtructed in the religious 
wiſdom of Greece, Egypt, and of all the eaſt, by 
the means of Pythagoras, one of whoſe Halian 
diſciples he is ſaid to have been“. Crito obſer- 
ved, how much that antient tradition was, by the 
arguments of Sir {/aac Newton, and Mr. Hooke, 
cleared from its chief chronological objections: he 
obſerved alſo, as a further argument of its truth, 
the great fmilarity between the pious and pacific 
policy of this philoſophic king, and of that le- 
giſlative philoſopher. Among ſeveral other parallel 
circumſtances of their conduct, he took particular 
notice of the motives which influenced Pythagoras 
to pay peculiar honour to the doctrine of fence, 


a—_ Mc. a am am Aa a6 . ae} oa. a. a A as as 


* Vide ſeveral of the antient writers, particularly Ovid, in 
the beginning, and again in the 480th line of the 15th book 
of the Metamorpheſere 
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and to erect a temple to the Muſes, at his favourite 
city of Crotona . He mentioned alſo the grotto, 

to which Pythagoras often —_— in the: ſuburks 
of mh | A 
cxHD now, a to the natural nk 
of converſation, was beginning to talk of his fas 
yourite ſubje&, viz. the uſefulneſs of a quiet place 
of retirement to all perſons who are engaged in 
the ſtudy of any important ſcience, or in the plan- 
ning of any great ſcheme of beneficence, when 
the converſation was ſuddenly interrupted by the 
ſound of ſome rural muſic. The coach ſtopped, 
and the company, on getting out, found them- 
ſelves in a meadow, which is part of the Egerian 
valley. In this meadow appeared ſeveral circles of 
country people of both ſexes, dreſſed in their 
holiday clothes, crowned with garlands of flowers, 
and dancing to the ſound of ſome Abruzzo bag» 
pipes. On enquiring the occaſion of ſo much joy 
and gaiety in ſo ſolitary a place, this Engiiþ 
company were informed by their Roman ſervants, 
that it was an anniverſary feſtival kept always on 
'D4 | this 
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this day, and in this place, by the neighbouring. 
peaſants; that this cuſtom had been handed down 


to theſe poor people by their anceſtors, from time 
immemorial, but that none of them knew what 


was the real origin of it. Cyito's pupil, with great 


pleaſure, then reminded his young friends of what 
their learned antiquarian had ſaid to them on their 
firſt viſit to this Egerian valley, viz. that the an- 
tient Romans had, in honour of the memory of 
Numa, appointed an annual feſtival to be kept on 


this ſpot, on the calends of May, which cuſtom | 


was ſtill obſerved by the neighbouring country 


people, annually on the firſt holiday in that month, 


though more than four and twenty centuries had 


now elapſed ſince the bleſſed reign of that father 


of his people. 


, 


Tuts explanation gave great pleaſure to the 


company : with all the happineſs of good - nature 
they looked for ſome conſiderable time on the 
cheerfulneſs and joy of theſe peaſants; and then 
walked forwards through the verdant, though very 
wild and deſolate, valley, which lay before them “. 


On 


* Traverſandoſfi la via, e la Collina, compariſce la lunge, 
e piacevole valle d*Fgeria, il cui fonte è a guiſa di Spe vnca, 
detto della Caffarella da i duchi di tal nome, che ne erano 
poſſeſſori, ora det prencipe Pa/lavicini, Lo ſpeco della fontang 
E incavato dentro la Collina, e ſopra nel piano vi era il tempio 


delle Camene, con alcune colonne tra la mura della Facciata, 


al 
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On the right of that valley is a ſmall-riſing/ ground 
covered with vines, on which is ſtill remaining, 
almoſt entire, a large antient temple, generally 


al preſente dedicato a St. Ur hans che vi fu ſepellito 3 nella volta 
reſtano alcuni ſtucchi antichi, ma rimodernati; pretende il Nar- 
dini che vi fi vedono ancora veſtigi de tempietti dedicati a 
Giove, Saturno, Giunone, Venere, Diana, che 10 per altro non 
vi ho ſaputo trovare, La chieſa di St, Urbane fu | coperta nelle 
Vigne quaſi ſepolta nel 1634, dal P. C2/are Brill; Prete dell“ 
oratorio: e Urban VIII. la riſtorò di nuovo, e ri tocco le 
antiche figure, eſſendo qui ſotto il Cimiterio di Preteftato.” La 
fontana d*Egeria è quell? antico, non meno che celebre, luogo 
nel quale Numa Pompilio fingeva di conſultare la nimfa Egeria, 
onde rimaſe queſto fonte in ſomma venerazione ; ſe non che al 
tempo di Giovenale col Boſchetto delle Mule venne allogats 
agl'Ebrei. Nella nicchia vedeſi una ſtatua giacente ſenza teſta; 
ſimulacro di queſto fonte, eſſendovi ſcolpite le acque a pie di 
eſſo. Tanto le nicchie per le nove Muſe, quanto le pareti 
moſtrano eſſere antichiſſime, ed in qualche tempo teſtaurate, 
vedendoviſi frainifchiato lavoro di picciolt ſaſfe com meſſi do- 
pera reticolare. Vi fi vedono ſparſi per terra alcuni capitelli 
probabilmente del tempio delle Camene, che è ſopra queſto 
fonte: oltre detti capitelli, e ali mari per terra, era nel 
mezzo di queſla fonte d' Egeria una gran tavola di Marmo ms 
fi teneva qualche ſpecie d'antichita, adeſſo n'e ſtato fatto altr* 
uſo, Nella prima Domenice di Maggio concorre il, popolo'a 
divertirviſi, bevendo dell' aqua del fonte, che & ottima, e 
diſtante daValtra, che è detta falutare, in oggi ſalutevole bagno 
del acqua ſanta, Ambedue queſt' acque erano ſagre opprefia 
i Gentili; ed ambedue paſſando la ſalutare per l' amena valle 
d' Egeria, formano il fiumicello 4/mone ſopradettdo. 
Deſcrittione del Agre Romano, dal P. E/chinardi, nuova 
editione dali' Abate Venuti, page 297. 


The young reader. will not be diſpleaſed at the peruſal · alſo 
of Plutarch's ſhort account of this place. 1 


Eri d. ( tn Nanat) xg mas  Meopis xa digga To xf 
e, ut Tuc Tips avs Arijuwrare, ö rr MY õ·. OoiTwo - 
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ſuppoſed to be that which was dedicated, on this 


ſpot, to Silence, and the Muſes. At the foot of 
this hillock is the grotto of Numa; before it, 
ſeveral broken capitals of marble columns lie 
ſcattered on the graſs; and within it, at the upper 


end, is ſtill to be ſeen an antique ſtatue, though 
much disfigured by time. On each of the three 


ſides of this grotto are three empty niches, in 


which the ſtatues of the nine Muſes once ftood. 


In one corner falls, with a pleaſing murmur, a 
moſt plentiful ſpring of the cleareſt, ſofteſt, and 
- ſweeteſt water, called by the peaſants La Fontana 
Bella. 


Eperia eſt, que præbet aquas, Dea grata Camenis : 
Ila Numæ conjux, conſiliumque fuit, | 


Repeating theſe lines, Crito's pupil, whoſe heart 
was overflowingly full both of poetry and bene- 
volence, wiſhed for ſome milk and wine to make 
libations to the benevolent goddeſs of the place, 
He ſtooped down, and took a large draught of 
this ſacred fountain; obſerving that the ſituation 
of this fine ſpring, thus riſing under theſe niches, 
put him in mind of the Caftalian ſpring in the 
ſacred ſuburbs of Delphos, over which (according 
to M beeler's deſcription) there are ſome niches for 
ſtatues ſtill remaining, and ſeveral fragments of 
marble ornaments ſtill lying near it, He then 


repeated 


1 MHyag2 10 g. 1. 
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repeated ſome of the . n in the Jon 
of Euripides. Nane | 


Tas youngeſt gentleman looking on theſe niches, 

wiſhed that they were filled with the original an- 
tique ſtatues of the Muſes, or with ſuch pictures 
as thoſe in the painted chamber of Perugia. How 
gloriouſly, added he, has Pietro Perug ino, that 
worthy maſter of Raphael, adorned the pannels of 
that chamber with the repreſentation of ſeveral 
worthies of antient Rome, particularly with the 
moſt amiable and venerable figure of king Numa? 
I ſketch'd out that noble figure during our ſtay at 
Perugia, and I believe have the * with me 
here in my pocket - book. 


Wer this young gentleman was examining 
his papers for that drawing, Crito's pupil was em- 
ploying himſelf in gathering an handful of violets 
from the banks at the entrance of the cave; he 
ſcattered them on the waters of the Egerian ſpring, 
rapture gliſtening in his eyes. Crito looked on 
him with earneſt and parental fondneſs; his eyes 
alſo were ſwelling with tears of pleaſure, when the 
company unanimouſly reminded him of the papers 
which he mentioned yeſterday. He immediately 
ſat down under the ſhade of an aged ben 
and began to read as follows. 


NUMA. 
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ATUMA was born at Cures, one of the capital 
cities of that country of the Sabines, the in 
lofty mountains of which we have often admired a 
in the proſpects from the Roman Campania, ne 
l in 


He was by nature excellently diſpoſed to vittue: 
and this diſpoſition was highly improved; firſt, 
by a good education in his youth ; and afterwards, 
by his moral philoſophic ſtudies, which he was 


ſo happy as diligently. to continue during his in 
manhood. Tron t Toy ard (ſays Diony/ius Ha- of 
licarnaſſeus) vi - av aαννο e raff, d Tor th; 
- WpwTols r er £vdaijuons dia Ban tung Te Yap his 
ice Galt, popPng Te amehauce Baring Haid ſer 
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Ir is alſo particularly remarked, that ſome ad- we 
verſities, (thoſe perhaps beſt leſſons in a princely no 
education) which Nama underwent in the early hit 
part of his life, were moſt highly ſerviceable to ſty 
him, in perfeRing his excellent frame of mind, no 
WO 

By the joint aſſiſtance of all theſe ſeveral means, the 


his breaſt is ſaid to have been purified, not only 
from thoſe paſſions, which are univerſally conſi- 
EB | dered 
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dered as vile and mean, but alſo from thoſe, which 
by the world are ſometimes falſely called virtues. 


You, my dear pupil, will be particularly happy 
in recollecting, that while Numa was reſiding, as 
a private nobleman, at his country-ſeat at Cures, 
never was there any thing like a complaint heard 
in his neighbourhgod of his avarice, pride, or 
oppreſſion of the poor z nor ever in his houſe 
were there any marks ſeen either of falſe indul- 
gence ( rpuÞn), or wrong expence ( wourraua®). 
His-time and his induſtry were conſtantly employed 
in (that greateſt felicity) an uninterrupted chain 
of never-cealing good actions. It is remarked, 
that he was in particular always ready to aſſiſt all 
his country neighbours, either as a faithful and: 
ſenſible counſellor to them in their private affairs, 
or in the office of an impartial judge, and kind 
reconciler, between them. The few hours, which 
theſe employments daily left to his own leiſure, 
were not paſſed in idle amuſements or pleaſures, 
nor in ſchemes of acquiring further wealth to 
himſelf, but totally conſecrated to thoſe exalted 
ſtudies, which are the worthieſt objects of rhe 
nobleſt faculties of the human mind; and to that 
work, which is the moſt ſublime exerciſe of them, 
the worſhip of the great Creator. 


Taz 


vide Plutarch, 


was accompanied with its ſiſter philoſophic graces, 
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Tue great reputation, which was the natural 
conſequence of ſuch behaviour, induced Tatius, 
(then the chief of the Sabines, and who even 
ſhared the ſovereignty of this city) to offer to 
Numa his daughter in marriage; which offer he 
was ſo happy as to ſee accepted. But this honour- 
able alliance did not in the leaſt affect the mind 


of Numa with pride: he declined living in his 


father-in-law's ſtate : he continued ſtill to make 


his country-neighbours happy by his reſidence 


among them, and there to protect and nurſe 0 
old age of his dear father Pomponius. 


— years efherwneta, upon the death of his 
wife, he retired ſtill further from the world : he 
viſited but ſeldom even his neighbouring town 
of Cures, but paſſed moſt of his time in ſolitary 


meditations. Af rf WANG Kc WN , N 


par e k arceos Oαοανε, x04 Nνοαοαν epo, x1 
Towous Epnpaois, WewperO* T1 j,. Nor did this 
love of retirement proceed from any melancholy 
turn of mind; on the contrary, ſolitude was a 
perpetual fund of happineſs to him ; for it always 


love of Study, and love of Piety, 
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O ur dear pupil, continued Crito, laying aſide 
his papers for ſome moments, how often have 1 
wiſhed in your claſſic ſtile, to dedicate the remain 
der of - my days alſo, Tn ayaSoPpmery Over 
x'ayayea wpys Wapanxiveturys 

N fee cya NupPa, 
Tov ejaev Here xartxpiry 
Kal hn Anyois FeParaura. 


But however this may happen, yet, before we 
proceed farther in the hiſtory of Numa, it may 
not be improper to pauſe here a while, and make 
ſome ſhort reflections on this part of his cha- 
rafter, 


Many of the philoſophical and religious doc. 
trines of antiquity, (particularly thoſe of the Py- 
thagorean ſect) were wrapt up in poetic and allegoric 
mythologies. Theſe mythologies might indeed 
ſerve to convey to the adepts ſome real and va» 
luable inſtructions; but, by the uninformed part 
of mankind, they were frequently miſunderſtood ; 
and, notwithſtanding the moſt glaring abſurdities, 
taken in the literal ſenſe, as real hiſtorical fas. 
Theſe abſurdities were ſtill more multiplied by the 
ſuperaddition of other popular fables, 


Tux 
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Tux ſtory of Nama's friendſhip with the wood- ; 
nymph Eperia, if taken literally, either is exceſ- 
ſively abſurd, or brings a moſt heavy charge of 


impoſture on his memory. But far different are 


the ideas which it conveys, when explained ac- | 


carding to its prpbable allegorical meaning. Re- 


tired and ſilent rural abodes, where the mind can 
without interruption give itſelf up to ſtudy, have 


been always beloved by all the children of philo- 
ſophy, particularly by thoſe of the Pythagorean 
ſect. Such were the retirements of Nama; and 


ſuch probably is the whole meaning of this my- 


thological ſtory, For, on examination into the 
character of Egeria, you vill probably find it to 


be a mere allegorical perſonage. Dionyſus ſays, | 
that ſome writers deſcribe her as one of the Muſes, 


Ou v ο , A Meow juicy. Plutarch ſays the 
ſame ; and adds, that one of the titles or names of 


this Muſe (which Numa, according to the Pytha- 


gerean doctrines, reverenced more than any of the 


nine) was Tacita; and that by her, and by the 


| reſt of the Muſes, Numa was inſpired in all his 


future 9 


"Hou beſides the obvious my of this plea- 
ſing poetic and philoiuphic mythology, Plutarch 


ſeems to be of opinion, that perhaps ſomething 


of far greater importance lay ſhadowed under it. 
Perhaps indeed it may be ſuppoſed to contain ſome 


diſtant - 
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diſtant alluſion to that moſt ſublime do&rine, which 


has conſtituted the chief happineſs of the wiſeſt 
philoſophers of all ages, viz. that the Deity really 
condeſcends to give attention to the piaus retired 
meditations of the humble and merciful man, 


Nor is it ſtrange, that the Deity ſhould be ima 


gined thus to dwell with ſuch who are eminently 
virtuous: for it is the doctrine of truth itſelf that 
the Supreme Being will graciouſly condeſcend to 
communicate its Spirit to the devout and faithful, 
encreaſing their goodneſs and happineſs of heart 
every day ſtill more and more, and inſpiring into 
their breaſts the gee of all their future good 


actions. 


Bur let us not here (though in the moſt cau- 
tious manner) preſume to enter on ſuch a ſubject; 
let us return to our claſſical ſtudies. 


Ss *, $ 


NUMA was living in ſuch retirement, and now 
in the fortieth year of his age (@powrary Mig) 
when he was viſited by the embaſſadors from Rome, 
offering him the throne which was then vacant, 
and to which he had been elected by the unanimous 
voice of all the- inhabitants of this city. — Numa 
with ſincerity declined this offer: it being his real 

Vol. I. E opinion, 
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opinion, that he was not the proper perſon for | 
filling that ſtation. Nome had from its firſt foun- 
dation been continually breathing the moſt- warlike 5 
ſpirit, continually defirous of ſome new military 
enterpriſe. Whereas he, whom they now fo unex- 
pectedly had choſen for their ſovereign, was a 
perſon of the moſt oppoſite diſpoſition; a lover 
of peace, retirement, and ſtudy; and à companion, 
not of military men, but of thoſe who paſſed 
their lives in the quiet occupations of agriculture 
or paſturage; and who ſcarce ever aſſembled to- 
gether, but to contribute to their mutual chear- 
fulneſs and happineſs, or to honour the gods on 
their feſtivals by their vocal or inſtrumenta] muſic 

_ aſcending together to heaven in one united har- 
mony.—But on the other hand it was repreſented, 
that perhaps theſe were the very reaſons, which 
ought to influence him to the acceptance of this 
high and important office: that perhaps Providence 
was now willing to call into public practice that t 
virtue and wiſdom, with which it had ſo long d 
inſpired him in private life; and to uſe him as an ti 
inſtrument for gradually ſoftening the fierce temper 
of that warlike nation, bending it under the mild 
and benign yoke of religion, bleſſing it by the 
inſtitution and execution of good laws, and crown- 
ing it and all its neighbouring nations with peace, h. 
and with all the other bleſſings, which would flow in 
from the government, and ſtill more abundantly 

| from 
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from the example of fuch a ſovereign. That on 
the whole, it was very well known, that Numa 
would not be induced to accept of this offer of 
the crown, from any conſideration of intereſt; 
(the royal income being no temptation to ſo wiſe 
a perſon, who was perfectly happy and-contented 
with his own moderate fortune) nor from any 
deſire of that glory, which attends power and 
dominion: (he being already ſurrounded with a 
much ſuperior glory, the glory of virtue) but that 
it was alſo as generally hoped, that he would not 
decline an office which would open to ſo wiſe and 
good a man ſo large a field for great and good 
actions, in benefitting mankind, and in promoting 
the honour and worſhip of the Deity. | 


Om theſe motives Numa accepted the govern- 
ment, and immediately exerted himſelf in the 
great duties of it.— It is moſt highly obſervable, 
that the noble objects ro which he uniformly 
directed all the labours of his long reign were 
theſe two | 

1. The encouragement of religion 
2. The maintaining of peace. : 


1. In relation to the firſt of theſe objects, you 
have with pleaſure read in Diony/us, that Numa 
inſtituted in this city 7:pas wavy wang Ole, ora 
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53” Emig ure Bag xf woksy ud as pre 
en” tut Ppoveras Torts You have heard alſo, what 


even Machiavel ſays on this ſubject. Conſiderato 


dungue tutto conchiudo, che la religione introdotta 
da Numa, fu tra le prime cagioni della felicitd di 


quella citta. Perche quella causò buoni ordini ; i buoni. | 


ordini fanno buona fortuna; &c,—D'altra parte, 


niſſuno maggiore inditio fi puote havere dalla rouina 


d'una provincia, che vedere diſpregiato il culto diving, 
But it was not only from political motives, that 
Numa ſo greatly encouraged the ſpirit of religion 
among his ſubjects; he was influenced to it by. 
much more exalted motives, for his own heart alſo 
overflowed with ſincere devotion. 


In attending the public worſhip, he himſelf 
gave to all his people, and to all his court, a con- 


ſtant and moſt affecting example of piety. He 


ſtudied to make the ſpirit of religion appear amiable 
to them all, though at the ſame time he took the 


utmoſt care not to diminiſh from its awfulneſs ; 


but by the united means both of its ſweetneſs and 
of its majeſty, to captivate and convert the hearts 
of all his ſubjects.— It is not to be ſuppoſed, but 
that in thoſe dark and barbarous ages, even the 
wiſeſt men were ſubject to great errors in religion, 
as well as to great ſuperſtitions; nor are we to 
wonder but to lament, that the piety of Numa was 
thus unhappily ſo very much obſcured: it is in par- 
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particular however greatly to his honour, that 
during his reign no bloody ſacrifices were ſeen in 
any of the temples of Rome, (oblations of corn, 
and libations of liquors were then the only ſacri · 
fices e) nor any image or idolatrous repreſentation 
of the Deity, If any emblem of the ſupreme 
nature was then allowed, it was only that of fire 
or light, according to the * and oriental 
doctrines. 5 * 


2. Tux ſecond article conſiſts of two parts. 
Internal peace; that between his ſubjects: and 
external peace; that between his ſtate, and the 
neighbouring nations. 


In order to the maintaining internal peace and 
tranquillity, Numa was as attentive as any Chineſe 
monarch to the encouragement of agriculture ; 
agriculture, that happy general employment, 
which, at the ſame time that it frees mankind 
from the neceſſity of bad actions for their ſupport, 
and from the miſery of mutual rapine, yet leaves 
and encourages in all its profeſſors, a proper ſpirit 
and ſtrength for the defence of their liberty, and 
of their ſeveral properties. By theſe united means 
of religion and of induſtrious agriculture, Numa 
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* In the ſame manner Pythagoras is ſaid, while at Delos, to 
have worſhipped at that altar, eg H- araippaxrOs ic Vid. 
Janblic, p. 27, 
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pacified and quieted the minds of his people; he 
introduced the greateſt tranquillity and order, and 
in general a ſtrong ſenſe and love of mutual juſtice 
and moderation, among the rough and fierce in- 
habitants of this city, which, at his acceſſion to 
the throne, was not only vexatious to its neigh- 
bours, but alſo much divided in itſelf by different 
ſeditious factions; particularly of the Sabine = 
Alban parties. 


Nor were theſe bleſſings confined to the times 
of Numa. The ſpirit of external tranquillity ſeems 
indeed to have expired with him, bur the ſpirit 
of internal peace, and its parents, religion and 
| agriculture, long ſurvived. It is true, that the 
ſucceeding kings and governors of Rome, who 
were all perhaps inferior to Numa, both in wiſdom 
and goodneſs, gradually deſtroyed great part of 
theſe and other his noble both political and reli- 
gious inſtitutions ; but yet much remained unhurt 
both by time and violence, and continued the 
greateſt bleſſing and honour to the Roman nation 
for ſeveral centuries, | 


Sucn was the reign of Numa, in relation to his 
care of the public tranquillity at home. As to 
peace with other ſtates, he conſtantly preſerved it 
inviolable; he endeayoured alſo to extend that 


greateſt 
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greateſt of bleſſings to ſucceeding ages *. But 
through the whole length of the Roman hiſtory, 
no part is to be found equal in this reſpect to the 
true happineſs and glory of his reign. For deſiring 
no honour, but the higheſt (that is, the honour of 
doing good to mankind); and being convinced in 
his great wiſdom how infinitely ſuperior the works 
of peace are to thoſe of war, he, during a reign 
of no leſs than forty-three years, preſerved peace on 
all ſides. For the Roman was not the only nation, 
the temper of which was ſoftened and calmed by 
his mildneſs, equity, and beneficence f. The ſame 
wonderful change, which was produced by theſe in 

E 4 Rome, 


* This glorious intention of Numa is manifeſt from his in- 
ſlitution of temples and of public divine honours to the god 
Terminus; and to the goddeſs Publica Fides. It is ſtill more 
manifeſt from his creation of the office of the Fecialis. That 
office ſeems to have been originally of the greateſt dignity in 
the ſtate, perhaps ſuperior to the royal authority ; at leaſt a 
curb to it, when willing to engage in an unjuſt war.—This 
office by degrees ſo declined, as at laſt to become a mere cere- 
mony ; which, however, was frequently beneficial to the na- 
tions concerned. Vid. that part of P/atarch's life of Camillus, 
which relates to the fiege of CIAſum, and its conſequence, 


+ Regno ita potitus Numa urbem novam, conditam vi & 
armis, jure eam legibuſque ac moribus de integrocondere parat, 
&c. Omnium ejus operum maximum fuit tutela per omne regni 
tempus haud minor pacis, quam regni, &c. Pietate omnium * 
pectora imbuerat. Quum ipſi ſe homines in regis, velut unici 
exempli, mores formarent ; tum finitimi etiam populi, qui ante, 
caſtra, non urbem, poſitam in medio ad ſollicitandam omnium 
pacem crediderunt, in eam verecundiam adducti ſunt, ut civi- 
tatem totam in cultum verſam Deorum, violari ducerent _— 

L. v. lib. i. 
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Rome, communicated itſelf alſo to the neighbours. | 


ing ſtates. The manners of all this tract of Tah 
were viſibly changed. In imitation of his inſtructor 
. Pythagoras, Numa ava apd un Facw xaos ano v 
ev IT@)ia Wohiwy x, Te ture, xt po E *, 


Inſtead of the madneſs and mifery of war, there 


was univerſally then ſeen an ardent love of 
peace, and of agriculture, of family happineſs, 
and of chearful piety. The wiſdom of Numa was 
the abundant ſource, from which continually 


flowed ſuch public goodneſs and virtue. The 


tranquillity of his breaſt was the occaſion of the 


ſame in the breaſts of ſo many others. Happy 


himſelf, he made all others happy: his ſubjects 
particularly, who by his example grew wile, and 


voluntarily conformed themſelves to an innocent. 


and happy life, in concord and friendſhip, in ju- 
ſtice and moderation, in induſtry, and in religion. 
Surely, dear fir, (in ſaying this, Crito addreſſed 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) 


that prince is of all others the moſt worthy of his 


authority, who can bring to effect ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion in his ſubjects, and neighbouring ſtates; and 
ſurely, this is the moſt noble end of all political 
wiſdom, | 


O ur dear young friend, continued Crito, turn- 
ing to his pupil, it was in this very mead, and by 


the 


* Vide Jambl. chap. 7. 
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the murmurs of this very fountain, that this good 
king often walked, or fat in retirement; exalting 
his mind by ſuch happy and noble meditations, 
and planning ſuch deſigns of happineſs to man- 
kind. May the idea of this place, of this grotto 
and ſpring, of this meadow and rivulet, never 
depart from your memory! When returned home, 
may it influence you to find, in your own gardens, 
or neighbouring fields, ſomething of a ſimilar (and - 
perhaps more beautiful) ſpot; and to conſecrate 
it (excuſe this fancy) as the place of ſimilar medi- 
tations; as the. place of your ſtudy, how beſt to 
benefit and bleſs the poor of your country neigh- 
bourhood committed to your care, and how moſt 
properly to fill your whole ſphere of beneficence 
to your fellow- creatures. 


Bor to conclude, Numa died in this happineſs 
at fourſcore years of age, and the whole moſt 
truly glorious hiſtory of his long life was cloſed 
by the ſcene of the great honours ſincerely and 
affectionately paid to him at his funeral. For as 
he had lived without hatred or envy, without 
ſedition or war, either at home or abroad; ſo alſo 
not only the whole city of Rome, but multitudes 
alſo of the inhabitants of' the neighbouring ſtates 
Joined to pay him the laft honours : and to follow 
him to his grave with tears, and with * on 


his memory. | 
- SCARCE 
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* * * 
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ScarcE had Crito concluded this paper, when 
the young gentlemen began to return him their 
hearty thanks: but to avoid all ſuch compliments, 
he immediately changed the ſubje& of the diſ- 
coutſe, by propoſing to the company to return 
towards Rome, before the morning was too far 
ſpent. | 


As ſoon as the company were ſeated in the 


coach, one of the young gentlemen thus addreſſed | 
himſelf to Crito. 


You will not permit us, dear fir, to acknow- 
ledge how much we are affected by your kind 
deſign in this courſe of Roman lectures; yet ſuffer 
us at leaſt to inform you, that, when we returned 
home yeſterday evening from the Corfini gardens, 
we agreed among ourſelves to endeavour to behave 
anſwerably to your kindneſs, by allotting two or 
three hours every day of our private ſtudies, to 
the re-peruſal of the Roman hiſtory ; though indeed 
ſome of us have very diligently applied ourſelves 


to that ſtudy, ever ſince our firſt arrival in Italy. 


By theſe means we hope to prepare ourſelves, in 
ſome meaſure, for your lectures; we hope alſo 
that you will kindly excuſe us, if we ſhould every 
day trouble you with ſome quotations of paſſages 

in 
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in the antients which may particularly pleaſe us, or 
of which we may want your explanation. 


! 


Wirn this deſign we roſe very early this morn- 
ing, and have been indeed very buſy in refreſhing 


our memories with the principal events of the regal 
hiſtory of this city from the times of Tullus Hoſe 
tilius, to thoſe of Servins. 


I aw ſure, replied ou, that I ought moſt hearti- 


ly to thank you for this goodneſs; I could alſo 
molt heartily wiſh that my compoſitions were really 
worthy of that attention with which you ſo kindly 
honour them. As to the obſervations which you 
ſhall make 1n this your propoſed courſe of pri- 
vate ſtudies, I hope I ſhall always liſten to them 
with the greateſt pleaſure, 


Taz converſation now turned on the hiſtory of 
Rome under the royal ſucceſſors of Numa. While 
the company were on that part of the road which 
lies between the Foſſe Cluilia and the Porta Capena, 
the youngeſt gentleman recollected many circum- 
ſtances of the reign of Tullus Haſtilius; (particu- 
larly the pictureſgue ſtory of the Horatii) he gave 


due praiſe to the bravery, preſence of mind, and 


policy of that king; though at the ſame time he 
breathed a ſigh of generous compaſſion, in looking 
towards the mountain, under which A once 


ſtood z 


% 
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ſtood; Alba, the mother of Rome, and of thirty 
other Latian cities. He mentioned with great 
ſatisfaQion alſo the generoſity of Tullus, in giving 
up, on his acceſſion to the throne, ſo large a part 
of the crown lands for the benefit of his poor 
ſubjects, though at the ſame time he greatly con- 
demned the warlike fierceneſs of this king, and 
his irreligion during the following years of his 
life, juſtly at laſt concluded (as is frequently the 
ceaſe) by a miſerable old age, full of the weakeſt 
A 


Tux eldeſt of theſe three worthy young men 
then ſpoke with rapture of the reign of Ancus 
Martius. That king, ſaid he, (with all deference 
let me ſpeak it to the ſacred name of his royal 
grandfather) ſeems to have been one of the moſt 
complete models of the regal character, according 
to the idea of Fenelon, frequently expreſſed in his 
Telemachus. For Ancus was the bleſſing of his 
people, by reſtoring among them the ſpirit of 
agriculture and religion : his heart alſo (according 
to the amiable repreſentation of it in Diony/ius) 
was full of the love of peace; though in defence 
of his people againſt the injuries of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, he was obliged to ſupport ſome 
heavy wars, in which he ſhewed great military 
conduct, courage, and mercy. But in the conſi- 
deration of this character, Engliſomen ſurely ought 


to 
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to take particular notice of - the happineſs and 
wiſdom of Anus in founding his maritime city 
and port of Oftia, the great utility of which work 
is particularly deſcribed by Dionyſus. You may 
remember, continued he, addreſſing himſelf to 
Crito, that ſome days paſt, while you, dear fir, 
were deeply engaged in ſome of the great Roman 
libraries, we three took a ride to Oftia z we paſſed 
by the ſalt-pits, and through the town to that 
hillock on which are ſome ruins, ſaid to be the 
remains of a temple dedicated to the winds and 
Nereids, probably originally erected by the reli- 
gious Ancus. In that place your pupil enjoyed 
many poetic meditations z our noble friend alſo 
had much ſatisfaction in drawing a deſign of 
thoſe ruins, and in planning out in his imagination 
the antient form and ornaments of that temple. 
In the mean time I ſat on the graſs, ſurveying the 
proſpect of the windings of the Tiber, and of its 
opening into the ſea; nor could I help reflecting, 
how highly the two moſt politic kings-in modern 
Tay and Germany would value ſuch a port, (if 
connected ſo nearly by ſuch a river to their capitals) 
and yet how infinitely inferior the Tyber and haven 
of Oftia are to our Thames, and port of London. 


On the mention of thoſe names, the conver- 
ſation was turned on the various bleſſings of happy 


England: that beloved ſubject took up their whole 
attention 
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attention for a mile or two; the coach then ſtops» 
ping near the church of St. Ceſareo, the company 
got out to view the ER firontion of the 
antient 1 Capena. | | 


Waite they ſtood in that place, Crite's opt 


P 

after ſome pauſe, expreſſed himſelf in the follow - de 

ing ardent: and poetic manner, 1 

| e 

1 How ogy it to conſider the ſmall origin, th 

1 and gradual growth of this mighty city of Rome? ar 

_-. * planted like ſome young oak or cedar, on that * 

4 Palatine hill, it extended its roots, even during d 
b the life of its planter, to the neighbouring Capito- 
4 line mount; under the peaceful and benign cul- 

4 ture of Numa, it ſhaded and ſheltered the Quirinal; ke 

1 in the times of Tullus, it was ſtrong enough to T 
1 expand its great ingrafted arms over the Cælian; 

q 0 but under the reign of Ancus, it overſpread both ſc 
0 the Aventine and Janiculan; thus, according to 
7 the ſtile of my tutor's favourite poetry, ſtretching 

| forib its boughs to the river, and its branches towards t 

a the ſea, 8 

1 | al 

How pleaſing are ſuch refleftions, eſpecially ws 

when, as at this time, wg have the very ſcene | p 

before our eyes? a ſcene, preſenting the moſt : 

noble ideas to the mind, while we conſider thus g 


the antient growth and grandeur of Rome; nor 
leſs 


p.| 
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leſa full of pleaſing melancholy, while we reflec; 


on its preſent deſolation. How naked and ſolitary 
does the Cælian mount now appear on our right? 
How covered with ruins, mount Aventins on our 
left? for this which was antiently one of the moſt 
populous parts of Rome is nom becom the moſt 
deſerted. Four indeed of its hills, the Cælian and 
Aventine, the Palatine and Eſquiline, have at pre- 
ſent ſcarce any habitable ediſices remaining on 
them, except only ſome convents and hoſpitals, 
annexed to ſeveral antient churches; and fome 
now country villas of the Roman nobility, — 
ded with extenivve vineyards. 


Amonc thoſe vineyards the company walked 
forwards tothatadjoining uninhabited. valley, where 
Tarquin the Elder placed the Circus Maximus. The - 
recollection. of that circumſtance introduced there 


—_ converſation on his reign, - \ 


Tae eldeſt of the young gentlemen. ſpoke of 
the methods by which he roſe to all his glory; 
great induſtry joined to great abilities, bravery, 
affability, generoſity, all united, were the noble 
inſtruments by which Targuinius Priſcus raiſed 


- himſelf, even from the condition of a private 


foreigner, -to the Roman thronez which throne 
(it muſt be remembered in juſtice both to Traqui-.” 
mus Priſcus, and Servius Tullius) was then elective, 

| and. 
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and lay open to ſuperior merit, almoſt as much as 
the dictatorſnip did in the following century. Let 
us next examine, ſaid he, his behaviour when 
king; particularly his military conduct, which 
was ſo often proved in the long Sabine, Latin, and 
Eiruſcan wars, in many engagements on the neigh- 
bouring banks of the Tiber and Anio. 


Quam multa ſub 1 | 
Scuta virim galeaſque, & fortia corpore voſvs 
Tybri 3 / 


Dur commendation was then given, by this young 
gentleman, to the mild and moderate conditions 
of peace which Targquinius Priſcus generally granted 
to his conquered enemies. Crito however obſerved 
with concern, that the noble and ſolid policy, on 
which all the greatneſs of Rome was originally 
founded, that policy of mercy, by which enemies 
toere converted into friends and fellaw-citizens, then 
began to fail, particularly in the bloody ſieges of 
Apioli and Corniculum ; Rome indeed then ſeems to 
have firſt begun to enſlave and maſſacre its cap» 
tives, inſtead of wiſely incorporating them, as 
formerly, into its own body. 


Fk on the very diſagreeable ſubject of that part 
of the military hiſtory of Tarquinius Priſcus, the 
converſation was now turned, by the youngeſt of 


the company, to the conſideration of the great 
and 
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and public works of peace, with which this king 
adorned Rome. 


In theſe, ſaid he, how pleaſing is it to trace 
the marks both of an Etruſcan and Grecian genius ? 
This very Circus, along which we are now walking, 
was made by him in imitation of ſome in Greece *; 
probably on the model of the famous Circus, dedi- 
cated, as this, to Neptune, on the Jfbmus near 
Corinth; for Corinth was his paternal city: and it 
is alſo obſervable, that it was during his reign 
here that the antient Nbmian games were reſtored 
by the Corinthians. . 


From Corinth alſo +, or from ſome neighbouring 
Grecian city, whether Argos, or Athens, Tarquinizs 
Priſcus perhaps took the hint of embelliſhing the 
Roman Ayopa; and of erecting the temple of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the Tarpeian rock, 
the Anxpotonis of Rome. 


Ox the other hand, he adorned this city with 
much of the maguificence of his own native coun- 
try, Etruria, For to the majeſty of the Roman 
throne, he added the ſtate and pomp of the Eiruſcan 

Vol. I. F 1 


In relation to the ſimiliarity of the games performed in 


| this Circus, and thoſe in Greece, ſee the concluſion of the 7th 


book of Dion. Halic. 


+ Vide Pauſan iam. 
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1 


4 kings: in the architecture alſo of his noble forti- 5 
i : fications of Rome, he probably copied the Etruſcan. 4 
A grandeur, In digging lately in the vineyards be- 

. hind the great Caribuſſan con vent, the remains of 

4 thoſe walls of Targuinius Priſcus were diſcovered; t 
5 if I am not miſinformed, they were found to be y 
1 built of vaſt ſquared ſtones, anſwering Diony/us's x 


epithet of A, apt z and perhaps ſomewhat 
ſimilar in their ſize to thoſe enormous ſtones, the 
vaſt bulk of which ſtruck us with aſtoniſhment; 
when lately viewing the antique walls of Cortona. 


Bur of all the public works of Targuinius Pri/- 
cus, the moſt celebrated was that of the Cloaca © 
Maxima. With what admiration do Strabo and 
Diony/ius, though ſpectators of the magnificence 
of Rome even in the Auguſtan age; and Pliny, * 
though living in the midſt of all the ſplendid 
edifices of Veſpaſſan and Titus, ſpeak of this ama- 
zing work of ſubterranean architecture? With 60 
wat pompous expreſſions does that gothic patron 


of arts, the royal Theodoric, many centuries after- 2 
wards, deſcribe the ſame ? Romans civitatis cloace * 
tantum viſentibus conferunt ſtuporem, ut aliarum tt 
civitatum paſſint miracula ſuperare. Even at preſent, 4 
after the courſe of three and twenty hundreds of 1 
years, ſome remains of this work are ſtill to be 
ſeen, though choaked up with ruins and rubbiſh. ſe 
As we are now very near that ſpot, we may, if n 


1 


2 RS 
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you pleaſe, juſt look down into their arched 
entrance, 


THrz company now deſcended to the mouth of 
thoſe caverns, and were there, by the ſame noble 
youth, informed, that, according to Eſcbinardi's 
meaſurements, the paſſages are ſtill, in the inſide, 
eighteen architectural palms: both in heighth and 
breadth; and that all the ſtones in their walls are 
above ſeven palms in length, and above four in 
thickneſs. 


From theſe caverns the company aſcended to 
the neighbouring temple of Servius Tullius, That 
antique ſtructure is ſtill in a conſiderable degree 
entire, and at preſent uſed as a church by the 
Armenian clergy reſident in Rome. 


In viſiting this place one morning laſt week, 
(continued the ſame learned young nobleman) 1 
could not help imagining myſelf viewing ſome 
antient temple in Aa Minor; the language, dreſs, 
and ceremonies of the clergy of this church, and 
the beautiful Tonic architecture of this antient ſide 
of the fabric, ſtrongly inclined me to indulge 
myſelf in that pleaſing imagination: pleaſing ſurely 
I may call that fancy; for, though we have at pre- 
ſent the happineſs to ſtand within a ſtone's caſt of 


the Tiber, yet certainly we may even here recollect 
| F 2 with 
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with pleaſure the deſcriptions of the antique elegant 


ſtructures on the banks of the Cayſter or Meles. 


In reading lately ſome extracts from Dionyſus, 1 


was much pleaſed to find that when this temple 
of Servius Tullius was repaired or rebuilt by Augu- 
tus Czſar, its original plan (axe v was 
ſtill preſerved. Nor could I help fancying, that 
perhaps this Ionic plan might be copied by Servius 
from ſome temple then ſtanding in Jonia. This con- 
jecture ſeemed ſtrengthened by the conſideration, 
that the temple dedicated by the ſame Servins 
Tullius to Diana on mount Aventine, is expreſsly 
ſaid, both by Livy and Dionyſius, to have been 
erected in imitation of the religious and political 
deſign of the temple dedicated to the ſame goddeſs 
at Epheſus ; perhaps in ſome humble imitation of its 
architectural deſign alſo. | 


Tur company now turned their eyes to that 
part of mount Aventine, where the temple of 


Diana is ſaid to have ſtood ; and entered into con- 
verſation on the frequent intercourſe which ſub- 


ſiſted, about the times of Servius, between the 


nations inhabiting the coaſts and iſlands of this 


part of the Mediterranean, and thoſe Ionian cities, 
which then ſo richly adorned the coaſts of Ala 
Miner. According to the natural wandering of 
converſation, Crito now began to ſpeak of the 
Ionian philoſophers; his pupil of the Jonian poets 

of 
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of thoſe times, the firſt ſucceſſors of Homer. Nor 
was it with leſs pleaſure that the eldeſt of the 
young - gentlemen mentioned the names of thoſe 

famous princes and patriots, who about the ſame 
time met in the ſame fine country of Ionia; Creſus, 
and Cyrus the Great; Bias, Pittacus, and Solon, 
How happy ſhould I be, ſaid he, to liſten now to 
a compariſon drawn up by Crito between the cha- 
rater and conduct of Solon, and of this his con- 
temporary legiſlature Servius Tullius? Their political 


inſtitutions, if I am not miſtaken, were in ſeveral 


reſpects remarkably ſimilar, particularly in that 
which was the great work of each of theſe wiſe men; 
I mean, the diviſion or rather diſtribution of their 
people into ſeveral diſtin& ranks, according to the 
different proportions of their properties, 


I nap the honour of attending our noble young 
friend in his late viſit to this temple of Servius 
Tullius : while he was diligently employing himſelf 
in meaſuring the exact proportions of theſe Ionic 
columns, and in drawing a deſign of the beautiful 
arches of that ſenatorian bridge *, I ſat down on 
this low wall, before the portico of this temple, 
and endeavoured to recollect what I had read in 
different authors relative to the political wiſdom of 
its royal founder. How happy, thought I co my- 
ſelf, muſt Monteſquieu have been, when during 

F 3 | his 
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racter, not indeed pretending nicely to examine 
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his travels viſiting this temple of the legiſlative 


Servius? But how ſtrongly ought the hearts of all 
young Engliſhmen to beat, when approaching this 
monument of the memory of that royal friend and 
patron of liberty ? 

Tux legiſlative conduct of Servius, calmly re- 
plied Crito, is indeed a very fit ſtudy for a young 
politician z but it is a ſubject proper for the pen, 
not of a clergyman, but of a wiſe and good ſtateſ. 
man, In the papers, with which I am now beginning 
to trouble you, I hope I ſhall ſcarce ever attempt 
to enter on any nice diſquiſitions concerning the 
different modes of government, or any other ſuch 
curious political queſtions ; but, as much as may 
be, confine our lectures to their proper object, 
which is moſt ſuitable to my profeſſion, viz. Reli- 
gious and moral refleftions on the Roman hiſtory. 


In this light let us view the character of Servius: 
let us firſt conſider him, as by his valour in the 
cauſe of his country, twice gaining the apirus 
were” TTpaTa, before he attained the twentieth year 
of his age ; then, by the general eſteem and love of 
the public, raiſing himſelf to a ſeat in the ſenate, 
and filling that ſeat with great wiſdom, as well as 
with great eloquence. 


LeT us next conſider him in his regal cha- 


the 
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the whole plan of his political inſtitutions, but 
conſidering thoſe parts of it only, which are in 
themſelves moſt plain and ſimple, and moſt imme- 
diately connected with the two great ends of all 
civil policy ; that is, piety to heaven, and bene- 
volence to mankind. 
v 

His policy appeared united with piety, in the 
temples which he built in every village of the 
Roman territory, and in the chapels which he 
erected in every ſtreet of this city. This temple, 
by which we are now ſtanding, is a monument of 
the ſame piety ; Servius dedicated it to Fortuna 
Virilis, that is, (if we properly tranſlate thoſe words) 
to Providence, the protetireſs of men. For this wiſe 
prince was not aſhamed to acknowledge his grate- 
ful ſenſe of a ſuperior providence; the bleſſings of 
whoſe protection he had always, from his moſt 
early years, ſenſibly experienced. O my dear 
young friends, let not our gratitude be leſs than 
that of this heathen ! for Providence has bounti- 
fully conferred on us all ſo many bleſſings and 
comforts, that it would argue the greateſt þ/;ndne/s 
and ignorance not to be ſenſible of them ; and the 
greateſt impiety and ingratitude not to acknowledge 
them, 


Lr us now conſider the policy of Servius as 
united with benevolence ; in this kind, his defigns 
F 4 and 
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and works were ſo very great, as to render it 
doubtful which was moſt admirable, the goodneſs 
of his heart, or the wiſdom of his government. 
He provided every one of his Roman citizens with 
ſome property in land, and ſome houſe of their. 
own to dwell in; by theſe means he filled all the 
Campagna with villages, and extended the build- 
ings of this city over two other ſpacious hills, the 
Viminal and Eſquiline ; thus making the city of 
Rome, even in that age, equal in ſize to the city 
of Athens, Nor was his benevolent policy leſs 
apparent in his relieving the poor from the weight 
of the taxes, and other national burdens, which 
he laid on the rich in proportion to their riches ; 
in his inſtitution of a code of laws, regulating all 
tranſactions between rich and poor, part & æquo 
jure; in his mercy to the diſtreſſed debtors, to 
whoſe bodies he gave liberty, thinking that the 
confiſcation of their ſubſtance was a ſufficient pu- 
niſhment; and laſtly, in his beſtowing ſeveral 
conſolatory and comfortable privileges even on the 
captives and ſlaves, remembering that the human 
nature was equal in all; nor forgetting, when on 
the throne, his own former low eſtate. 1 


„ r Wa © ay wes 
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Me quoque per multos ſimilis fortuna labores 
Jallalam, hac demum voluit conſiſtere terrd ; 
Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco, 


But 
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But the greateſt and moſt noble proof of his 
united goodneſs and wiſdom was his love of peace. 


Ox his firft acceſſion to the throne, Rome was 
indeed engaged in ſome heavy wars; but Servius, 
by his conduct and valour, concluded theſe as ſoon 
as poſſible, with an honourable peace, 


He then reſolved to make the peaceful Numa 
his pattern, and to aſpire to fame by eſtabliſhing 
as much order in the civil policy of this city and 
country, as Numa had done in the religious: 
he regulated the public revenues, the military 
laws, the rules and orders of the legiſlative aſſem- 
blies of the people; he extended the juriſdiction 
of the ſenate, and yet kept its authority within 
due bounds ; in a word, he is ſaid to have made 
Rome more formidable by twenty years of peace, 
than his warlike predeceſſors had done by all their 
triumphs, 


His reign indeed would have been next in 
glory to that of Numa, if his acceſſion to the 
throne had been equally honourable; much in- 
deed on that ſubject may be ſaid in juſtification 
of Servius; but much alſo, though perhaps not 
of equal weight, has been ſaid againſt him, I 


cannot pretend to offer any thing in determination 
of that doubtful queſtion, 


Bur 
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Bur let us now conclude our long morning's 
work. In ſettling the rank of true merit between 
theſe ſix kings of Rome, than whom perhaps no 
country ever produced a ſeries of more able 
princes, we may perhaps not unjuſtly place Servius 
Tullius and Targuinius Priſcus, in a middle ſtation, 
ſuperior to Romulus and Hoſtilius, but inferior to 
Ancus and NUMA, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP... 
Szcond Day's CONVERSATION, 


| Hinc ad Tarpeiam ſedem, & Capitolia ducit. 


\ K * what earneſt joy, with what heart- 
| felt ſenſe of the reſigio loci, do moſt 
travellers firſt approach the Capitoline 

hill? — Crito's companions, though they had fo 
frequently already viſited it, yet, on their aſcent 
to it this morning, - ſtill felt great remains of the 
ſame awe. They ſeemed afreſh aſtoniſhed at the 
monuments of Rome's antient grandeur; they wan- 
dered from one coloſſal fragment to another; when 
Crito led them to the weſtern ſide of the Capitol, 
into a building appropriated for the tribunals of 
the conſervatori, that is, of the modern Roman 
conſuls, Thoſe apartments happening to be that 
day empty, the company had the opportunity of 
ſurveying them with the greateſt leiſure and pri- 
vacy. They found the firſt grand apartment, or 
hall, filled with large paintings by Arpins, repre- 
ſenting the principal events of the Roman hiſtory, 
during its regal government; the picture of the 
religious and peaceful character of Numa fronted 
the 
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the entrance, The ſecond apartment they found 
in the ſame manner adorned with the atchievements 
of the youthful Cocles, (who, according to Diom- 


its, wopOn te nanmog mv &vYpwnws, x uy nm p05) | 


and of the other contemporary Romans, who deli» 
vered their country from tyrannic oppreſſion, and 
heroically hazarded their lives in defence of its 


Juſt and natural rights, 


Is it not in ſome degree remarkable, ſaid the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, that, on examining 
the chronological tables of the Grecian hiſtory, we 
ſhould find Miltiades, and the other Marathonian 
heroes, to be nearly contemporary to theſe moſt 
brave Romans ? For the liberty and conſequent 
greatneſs both of Athens and of Rome began about 
the ſame time. If I am not miſtaken, the expul- 
ſion of the Piſiſtratidæ by Harmedius and Ariſtogiton 
happened in the very ſame year“, in wnich the 
tyranny of the Targuins was aboliſhed by Brutus 
and Publicola. The Athenian tyrant fled for refuge 
to Darius, and brought the arms of Perſſa on his 
country; as the Roman tyrant did thoſe of Etruria. 
No compariſon indeed can be made between the 
power of Porſenna, and that of the great king of 
the Eaſt, yet ſurely the ſpirit of theſe brave Romans 
was not inferior to that of the Athenian heroes; 
which was exerted, about the ſame time, and in 


the ſame noble cauſe of the defence of the laws 
| and 


* Anno ante Chriſtum circiter 508, 
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and liberties of their country. 
pleaſure examine every one of the pictures on 
theſe walls; if not for the ſake of the paintings 


| themſelves, (of the merit of which our youngeſt 


friend is a much better judge than myſelf) yet at 
leaſt out of reſpect to the memory of the perſons ' 
here repreſented, whoſe heroic aCtions filled us with 
rapture in our earlieſt childhood; which rapture 
now returns here with double force. 


Wurx the company had fully ſurveyed this 
room, Crito ſat down near a large antique head in 
braſs, the baſis of which bears the following in- 


ſcription : 


L. JUNIUS BRUTUS. M. F. 
EXACTO SUPERBO REGE. 
LIBERTATIS VINDEX. 


JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


UNIUS BRUTUS was appointed ta live in 
the time of Targuin the Proud, a time moſt 


proper for the appearance of ſuch a character; and 
in all its circumſtances exactly ſuited for the exer- 
ciſe of ſuch particular virtue, and for the manifeſt- 
ation of ſuch ſtrength of mind, 


TARQUIN 
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| TARQUIN had made himſelf king of Rome 
by the worſt means: though the crown was elective, 


yet he had ſeized it without the conſent either of 
the ſenate, or of the people. To obtain it, he had 
not ſcrupled to murder his father-in-law, Servius 
Tullius, and to poiſon his good fiſter, and his good 
firft wife. During his whole reign, he was a con- 
tinual oppreſſor of his ſubjects, ſlaughtering the 
nobility, (particularly the virtuous father of Brutus) 
and enſlaving the people: ure wavras 
pen Te non Wapavepuns rug omudnwore Tupars *, 
Nor was he leſs injurious to the neighbouring 
ſtates, both by force and by fraud. —Such was 
the uſurper and tyrant, who then dared to fit on 


and ſtain the throne of Numa.—His queen was, 


if poſſible, more execrable and infernal than him- 
ſelf: as you obſerved this morning, while paſſing 
in your way hither, through the ſtreet of the Vicus 
Sceleratus r. Their children were wretched enough 
to follow the wicked counſels and examples of 
ſuch parents; and thus to prepare themſelves to 
become ſtill more and more the diſhonour and 


plague of their country. 
THE 


* Vide Dien. Hal. 


+ This ſecond wife of Tarqzin was one of the chief accom- 
plices in the murder of her own father, brother, and ſiſter, and 
robably of her mother alſo, While her father's body lay 
treſhly murdered, and yet panting in his ſtreet, this horrid 
woman dreve her chariot over it ; and the blood of the father 
is ſaid to have ſtaived the chariot wheels, and even the cloaths 
of the inhuman daughter. Cn this occaſion, that ſtreet was 
called by that name, 
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Taz evil growing thus exceſſive, and almoſt 
- deſperate, Brutus on a ſudden appeared in the 
glorious character of the deliverer of his country, 
While the Romans lay in the weakeſt and deepeſt 
deſpondency, broken and ſunk under ſuch tyranny, 
he it was who awakened them to a more manly 
ſpirit; and fired this nation with the noble flam 
of fortitude and liberty. Inſtead of joining his 
filent ſorrow to their ineffeQual lamentations, he 
pointed out to them the remedy of their miſeries z 
the great remedy of ſelf-defence z which the God 
of nature had graciouſly placed in their hands. 
He exhorted them to deliver the public from the 
cruelty and pride of its adverſaries; particularly 
of him, who, though by his royal office he ought 
to have been the protector and father of his people, 
had thus declared himſelf their moſt fatal enemy. 
He exhorted and encouraged his countrymen to 
expel the whole of this unworthy family from the 
throne z and to take that opportunity of founding 
a new form of government, which might be a 
ſecurity to their poſterity from all ſuch future 
oppreſſions. 


Wirn great courage did he enter on this work; 
with great wiſdom and reſolution did he compleat 
it: and juſtly may he be reverenced as the founder 
of the liberty of Rome, in the ſame degree that 
Numa was of its religion and its virtue. 
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* * * 


WuriLE Crito was reading this part of his paper, 
the eldeſt of the three Exgliſʒ youths ſeemed greatly 
affected; his colour frequently changed, till at 
length it ſettled in a noble glow; the ſame ardour 
ſhone in his eyes. Indeed the whole ſcene (as 
deſcribed by Dionyſius) of Brutus pleading the 
cauſe of liberty over the corps of Lucretia, then 
filled his imagination, and inflamed his heart : he 
did not however interrupt Crito's lecture, but fat 
ſill, turning his eyes to the ground, and repeating 
to himſelf in a low voice the few following words; 


n Gy e ο, 1 S td 


Tur ſame patriotic fire communicated itſelf to 
the Engliſh hearts of the reſt of the company, 
Even Crito himſelf was apparently moved ; for he 
alſo had a heart full of courage in defence of 
others? though in all private injuries, which were 


offered or done to himſelf, it had never breathed 


any thing but meekneſs, patience, ſubmiſſion, for- 
giveneſs, love, and beneficence to his enemies, 
After ſome pauſe, Crito reſumed his paper, 
But ſcarce had he begun to read the next lines, 
when his countenance was again changed, though 
in a very different manner; it grew pale, and full 


of pain and forrow ; his breaſt ſwelled with ſighs, 
:- 


li 


I. 
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and his eyes with tears, nor was it, without the 


moſt manifeſt reluctance, that he forced himſelf 
to proceed as follows. 


2 % #® 


THz Romans choſe their deliverer to be one of 
their firſt legal magiſtrates; but ſcarce had Brutus 
taken his ſeat on the conſular tribunal, but his 
own ſons were brought before him as their judge. 
Theſe degenerate young men, blind to the virtues 
and glory of ſuch a father, had been wretched 
enough to aſſociate themſelves with the vile young 
Tarquins, Corrupted, fitſt by falſe ambition, then 
by mean ſelf-intereſt (its conſequence) they had 
gradually come to conſent, firſt to do evil to their 
country; then to ſuffer the deſtruction of its 
liberty ; though the general cauſe both of ſenate 
and people, and even the life of their father, the 
late great deliverer of both, muſt have been loſt in 
the public ruin and deftruction, 


Wnar could the unhappy father do? How 
gladly would he have forgiven their ingratitude 
and cruelty to himſelf ? But he could not protect 
them from the ſtrict laws of their country, from 
that moſt inflexible juſtice, for which the antient 
Roman ſtate was renowned, —Tarquin himſelf had 
been juſt expelled for the ſake of juſtice: and 
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the office, with which Brutus was now intruſted, 
forced him to paſs ſentence on the criminals; and 
even to be ſpectator of their puniſhment. With 
extreme anguiſh of heart, ſtruggling againſt all 
the ſtrength and reſolution of his mind; (a con- 
flict not unworthily expreſſed in his antique ſtatue, 
which we admired, a few days ago, at the entrance 
of the Villa Mattei) and as Livy well obſerves, 
Eminente animo patrio inter publice pane miniſte- 
rium; he went through the dreadful ſcene; arid 
ſaw the blood of his ſons ſtreaming at the foot of 
his tribunal, He then deſcended from his chair 
of ſtate; led out the Roman troops againſt their 
enemies and invaders; and had ſoon the happineſs 
and glory of expiring on the field of battle; and 
thus of compleating the ſacrifice of himſelf to the 


public cauſe. 


Tur memory of this exalted hero has been al- 
ways regarded with the greateſt admiration by the 
true patriots of all ages and nations; by the Ro- 
mans particularly with the greateſt gratitude and 
reverence : it being their general opinion, that it 
was nothing near ſo glorious an undertaking in 
Romulus to found their city, as it was in Brutus 
thus to found their commonwealth, 


Tur great ſcene of the trial of his unworthy 


ſons is to this day repreſented in a large picture 
| over 


y 


or 
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over the preſent tribunal in the Capitol, with this 
motto, Diligite Juſtitiam; (if you look in the 
next room, you vill ſee it over thoſe two modern 
conſular chairs of ſtate) as a monument and me- 
morial of what the duty is of a magiſtrate; and 
what the puniſhment and diſgrace that is due to 
thoſe young men, who having the peculiar bleſſing 
of ſuch virtuous parents, are vile enough to dege- 
nerate from ſo great and domeſtic an example. 


THrvs have I, continued Crito, in compliance 
with the general admiration and veneration, which 
is paid in ſo high a degree, and with ſo much 
Juſtice, to the memory of Brutus, endeavoured to 
repreſent to you ſome traces of his exalted heroiſm : 
it being needleſs here to enter into al/ the parti - 
culars of the lives of theſe ſo much celebrated 
Roman heroes. In the ſame compliance I have 
ſelected him as the principal character of his time: 
though as to what paſſes in my own breaſt, I muſt 
own that there was a contemporary character, which 
affects my heart and attracts my love much more; 
and whoſe memory ſeems at once both far more 
glorious, and far more amiable. 


As I was ſitting alone laſt Sunday evening, in 
one of the ſhady walks of the Palatine garden,” 
G 2 near 
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near the Precipice, antiently known by the name 
of the Summit of Velia*; and meditating on the 
catalogue of Roman worthies, which I was then 
(perhaps not without ſome ſentiments proper to 
the day) intending to. propoſe to your conſidera- 
tion; I was ſtruck with the thought, that I was 
then ſeated near the very ſpot of Publicoia's houſe, 


and of his grave; than whom in all the long 
hiſtory of Rome, there ſeemed to be none more 
proper to be propoſed as an example : eſpecially 4 
to the noble youth of that country; which is at . 
preſent the chief ſeat of liberty, and perhaps alſo 4 
of fortitude and benevolence. 8 
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The Summit of Velia is that part of the Palatine hill, which Ju 
18 immediately above the Lapercal rock, and conſequently hangs t 


over the ſouth-weſt angle of the Roman Forum. It is now a 
little neglected and ruined tertas, at the end of one of the re- 
tired walks in the Farneſe gardens on that hill. 
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VALERIUS PUBLICOLA. 


ITH what pleaſure does the good Plutarch 

enter on this character? Placing it between 
the beloved characters of Numa and Camillus; and 
remarking at the very beginning of it, that Vale 
rius Publicola was deſcended from that Valerius, 
who (together with Her/ilia) was the author of the 
reconcilement and union between the Romans and 


Sabines. He probably alſo was one- of the Roman 


ambaſſadors, who brought the offer of the crown 
to Numa, | 


DuzinG the reign of Targuin, Publicola was 
very eminent both for his eloquence and riches : 
the firſt of which he employed with great integrity 
and courage in defence of juſtice (though under 
ſuch a tyrannical government); and the other in 
relieving with great liberality and love the neceſ- 
ſities of perſons in diſtreſs. For the needy had 
always an eaſy acceſs to him; nor were his gates 
ever ſhut againſt the petitions of perſons of low 
eſtate, Thus was he in point of fortune doubly 
happy : for his fortune was not only originally 
juſtly acquired, but was conſtantly thus employed 
to the moſt noble, the moſt wiſe and good pur- 
Ga: _ poſes; 
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poſes"; according to what is ſaid of another great 
perſon of antiquity, 


m cru Tuy TW die, 
IAeigoig de xpuper@P uv TW xRAW. 


PUBLICOLA was the firſt perſon who joined 
Brutus in his glorious deſign of delivering his 
country from that bloody uſurper, -under whoſe 
tyranny it groaned ; being nothing daunted at the 
dangers and difficulties of that great enterprize. 
Indeed, in all matters of conflict, tumult, and 
oppoſition, he always behaved himſelf with the 
greateſt courage and reſolution ; though the works 
of charity and peace, of perſuaſion and condeſcen- 
ſion, were his favourite employments. 
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ArrEx the expulſion of the tyrant, Publicola 
willingly yielded the principal rank and power in 
the new commonwealth to Brutus. He expected 
indeed to have been choſen by the people colleague 
to Brutus in his firſt conſulſhip; but though diſ- 
appointed in attaining that honour, which he had 
ſo well merited, yet he continued firm in the cauſe 
of the republic; active in ſuppreſſing all conſpi- 
racies againſt it, and in fruſtrating all attempts for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the tyrant, For to his 
noble and benevolent mind, tyranny was always 
the object of the greateſt averſion. 
Bur 
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Bur how can I attempt to deſcribe his great 
and good works, when afterwards he.was advanced 
to the ſupreme magiſtracy? Both in foreign and 
in domeſtic affairs, his behaviour was ſurely moſt 
noble, as well as moſt amiable. 


AcainsT the enemies of his country he was 
active in the fields of battle (from which he fre- 
quently returned covered with honourable wounds); 
and as remarkable for his conduct as for his cou- 
rage; ſome very important victories being entirely 
attributed to his great ſkill in generalſhip. 


As to negotiations, he was equally great : for 
at that very time when the Romans, with great 
difficulty, could ſcarce defend even the walls of 
their city, (cum & armis & fame urgeret Porſenna, 
occupatogue Janiculo ipſis urbis faucibus incubaret ) 
he obtained for them as good terms of peace, as 
a victory might be expected to produce: Por/enna, 


that formidable and invincible antagoniſt of Rome, 


being by his means, and greatly by reſpect to his 
character, reconciled and made a friend to that 
republic. Indeed, the negotiations of Publicola 
were of almoſt an irreſiſtable weight; not only on 
account of his great abilities and wiſdom, by 
which they were forwarded ; but much more on 
account of the nature of that principle, on which 
they were formed and founded: the principle of 
G 4 Juſtice. 
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juſtice. For to obtain to his countrymen their juſt 
rights, he made no difficulty of giving up what 
they had uſurped on their neighbours. In ſuch 
noble negotiations he could with boldneſs and 
ſucceſs make even his antagoniſt, the 'great and 
generous Porſenna, judge of the Roman cauſe. 


As to domeſtic affairs, it is eaſy to imagine that 
he muſt have acquired great and general efteem 
and love, by his generous care in honouring the 
memory of Brutus, and in rewarding the bravery 
of Cocles; having for the laſt of theſe provided a 
public honourable allowance during life; and having 
honoured the death of the other, by the firſt fu- 

neral oration which perhaps was ever ſpoke in any 
country, His oration at the funeral of Brutus is 
certainly far more antient than the famous Grecian 
funeral orations, either of Lyfas or Demoſthenes, 
of Plato or Pericles. This his example was con- 
ſtantly followed by the greateſt men of Rome, 
during many ſucceeding ages; who (as Diony/ius 
obſerves to their honour) did not confine theſe 
encomiums to military merit only ; but uſed them 
conſtantly at the burials of all perſons, who in any 
other manner had been remarkable benefactors ta 
the public, 
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Ix relation to the government in general, the 
ideas of Publicola ſeem to have been theſe, As he 
had 
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had joined to overturn the tyrant's power from a 
principle not of oligarchical pride and ambition, 
but of ſincere love to the public; ſo now, in 
modelling the new commonwealth, of which in- 
deed he became the principal legiſlator, he took 
care to preſerve the real liberty of the people. 
Valerius Publicola, (ſays Florus) ex ſummo ſt udio 
annixus eft ad augendam liberi populi majeſtatem. He 
revived the juſt and humane inſtitutions of Serviks 
Tullius, which had been ſuppreſſed during the 
reign of Tarquin; he was the author of ſeveral 
new laws, which moderated the power of the 
nobility, and were full of charity to the poor, and - 
of mercy even to offenders. He abated greatly 
the pomp of his own office; making it mild and 
popular : he abridged the power of it alſo by 
ſeveral inſtitutions z particularly by taking from it 
the management of the treaſury, of which he 
delivered the care to other commiſſioners (nn 
Quzſtors) elected by the people. 


Ix a word, he (according to Plutarch) ſettled 
the government of Rome, in the manner in which 
it laſted in a great meaſure inviolable for above four 
hundred years. Certainly during that long ſpace 
of time, not one drop of Roman blood was ſhed 
in any of the moſt violent ſeditious tumults, or 


factious conteſts of this city. 
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AxTER having thus ſeen his country flouriſhing - 
through his courage and conduct, and victorious 


through his miniſtry and legiſlation ; after having 
himſelf received ſome of the honours due to ſuch 
public ſervices; (four conſulſhips, and twotriumphs) 
Publicola committed the care of his beloved people 
into the hands of thoſe who were to ſucceed him 
in his high offices; and died full of honours and 


of days. He died, after a life well ſpent in the 


attainment of every thing that is great or deſire- 
able; as much (according to Plutarch's judgment) 
as a man is capable of ſuch attainments here 
below, 


Nox ought it to be eſteemed (eſpecially by any 


perſon of my profeſſion) as any the leaſt abatement 


to the happineſs of this worthy man, that he died 
rich only in good works, The original eſtate of his 
family was but ſmall; his own acquired fortune 
was, according to Plutarch, very conſiderable 
but this was expended by him during the times 
of public quiet, chiefly in works of private cha- 
rity : and, during the public ſtruggles on the 
expulſion of the bloody Targuin, in works of 
public ſpirit, 


_ He afterwards poſſeſſed for ſome few years the 


higheſt offices of ſtate in the new republic : but 


the 
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the poverty, in which he died, ſhews above all 
things how little he aimed at raiſing a fortune, by 
his labour for the common weal. His mind in- 
deed was full of far more noble, far more happy, 
ideas. Ou eakw TY warrag XATEISANEV X21 AY N= 
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In relation to himſelf, he was, like Socrates, by - 
his love of temperance made eaſy in his poverty. 
As to his family, the great and laſting glory, 
which he bequeathed to his deſcendants, was cer- 
tainly (even conſidering things merely in a lucra- 
tive view) far more advantageous to them in the 
long run , than the income would have been of 

ſome 


* Diony/. Halic, 
+ The deſcendants of Pub/icola formed three branches, Publ:- 


cole, Maſalæ, and Valerii; which for ſeveral centuries con- 
tinued to be eſteemed three of the moſt noble families in Rome; 
and on account of their own merit, as well as of that of their 
great Progenitor, were almoſt conſtantly in poſſeſſion of ſome 
of the greateſt offices in the ſtate. 


Even in modern Rome a branch of the family is ſaid 
ſtill to ſubſiſt in great ſplendour : their modern title is that of 
the Princes of Santa Croce. They are at this day poſſeſſed of a 
noble palace, and of an eſtate often thouſand pounds ſterling per 
annum. It is certain that ſince the middle of the tenth _ 
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ſome few more acres; which, by a meaner conduct, 
be probably might have accumulated, and his next | 


heirs probably mortgaged or fold, 


As it was, his death drew tears, not only from 
his friends and nobly-ſpirited children, but became 
the object of national ſorrow. The people, ſenſi- 
ble how greatly they were ſtill in his debt for the 

many fingular ſervices which he had rendered to 
them, decreed that a public mourning ſhould be 
obſerved for a year in his memory, and that his 
body ſhould be honourably interred at the public 
charge. A place of ſepulture alſo was granted 
- within the city to him, and to all his deſcendants ; 
on the very ſpot of Velia, where he had ſo gene- 
rouſly ſacrificed his houſe, that zoble edifice, (at 
leaft it was thought /uch in thoſe times) to the 
contentment of the people. 
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— To that ſpot, if you pleaſe, we will now take 
our walk; it is ſcarce half a mile diſtant from this 


place : I am ſure, that you in particular, dear Sir, 
4 (in ſaying this Crito addreſſed himſelf to the eldeſt 
. of 
this family has conſtantiy borne the name of Valerii Publicolz. 
It is ſaid alfo, that in their archives are preſerved ſeveral deeds 
and antient records ; by which it appears, that they are really 
of the Valerian blood; and that in a church adjoining to their 
palace there are ſome old inſcriptions, which ſeem ſtill further 
to corroborate this their claim. This church, which is built 
en ground belonging to them, has been known theſe many 
ages by the name of Sanda Maria in Publicolis. 
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of the young gentlemen) will not be averſe to pay 
this reſpe& to the memory of ſuch a patriot and 
legiſlator : my pupil alſo will carry with him thither, 
in his imagination, all the poetical and claſſical 
offerings (the elegant deſcription of which he 
ſhewed me laſt night tranſlated by him from 
E/chylus) proper for honouring the place of ſuch 
a ſepulchrez the ſepulchre of Publicola, whoſe, 
memory is almoſt as ſweet and lovely as that of 


Numa himſelf. 
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Accipe, Sande Cinis, pietatis munera noſtre! 


Inferias gratas accipe, Sante Cinis! 
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Lac dabitur purum candentis ab ubere vaccæ; 

 Labruſceque, fiuens per tua buſta, merum : 

Sertum oleæ ſemper viride; & que lucida mella 
Suavi e rore roſe ſedula ſtipat apis. 

Terra libi omniparens feret omnia ſæcula florum ; 
Virgineus vitreas fons tibi fundet aquas, 

Salve, Chare Cinis] Salve ipfius herba ſepulchri, 
Qua ſecreta tibi, longaque parta * 


CHAP. 
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as 


CHAP. III. 


 Trird Day's CoNveERSATION. 


HE following day being Sunday, the courſe 

of Crito's lectures were ſuſpended, and 
continued ſo for the whole week enſuing ; for the 
young gentlemen were deſirous, before Crito ad- 
vanced further in the Roman hiſtory, to employ 
ſome days entirely in their private ſtudies; and to 
refreſh their memories in ſeveral particulars,” by 
turning over ſome books of Zivy and Diony/ius 
Halicarnaſſeus ; both of which authors they had 
diligently and thoroughly ſtudied before they left 
England. 


CRITO took the ſame opportunity of digeſting 
and correcting his papers. In every day alſo of 
this interval, particularly on the two Sundays, he 
paſſed ſeveral hours in the moſt retired and humble 
devotion, praying for the bleſſing of heaven on 
his preſent undertaking : for the work in which 
he was now ſo happily engaged was ſuch, that 
he could with humble confidence call it an holy 
work, 
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Tnouon in the courſe of theſe lectures he knew 
that he ſhould be obliged to be almoſt perpetually 
ſpeaking of ſome of the innumerable wars of Rome, 
yet he hoped never to be ſo abſurd as to pretend to 
make any military obſervations on them. Though 
reflections on the nature of the Roman govern- 
ment, on the changes of its conſtitution, and in 
general on whatever is called its policy, would 
ſometimes recur to his memory, in conſequence of his 
having formerly read the beſt antient and modern 
authors on thoſe ſubjects; yet, as was obſerved 
before, he did not intend to dwell on ſuch re- 
flections: indeed his heart was continually growing 
more and more cold and averſe to all political ſtudies, 
He was averſe alſo to the thoughts of unneceſſarily 
diſplaying during theſe converſations any of his little 
acquiſitions either in ſolid or ornamental learning: 
his heart was too much purified and ſanctifed to 
admit that vanity and folly. What then was his 


fincere deſign ? i 


Tux Roman hiſtory is in all places of education 
the general ſtudy of all young men. In reviewing 
it with his young friends here at Rome, he earneſt- 
ly wiſhed that he could in the leaſt degree and 
in the humbleſt manner be aſſiſtant to them in 
adapting and directing that ſtudy to the beſt and 
wiſeſt purpoſes of a CHRISTIAN EDUCATION... 


Ir 
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Ir Rollin had died and been buried at Rome, 
Crito would probably, before he began this courſe 
of lectures, have frequently taken a ſolitary walk 
to his grave: and there, by the ſide of his tomb, 
have ſilently prayed; that a ſpark of that celeſtial 
fire of love, which warmed and illumined the 
heart of that good man, might alſo deſcend on 
him, however unworthy of it. 


On the Monday ſe'nnight following this com- 
pany met again on the Capitoline hill; near that 
fountain, which is adorned with two coloſſal ſtatues 
of the Tiber and Nile, and with a porphyry ſtatue 
of Roma triumphans ſeated between them, 


CLoss behind this fountain riſes a lofty build- 
ing (Reſidenxa del Senatore Romano); from the top 
of which is an extenſive proſpect of all the ſouthern 
parts of Rome: particularly of mount Aventine, 
and the Tiber winding at its feet. 


Tx1s building is moſtly modern: nor is it exactly 
known what antient ſtructure ſtood in its place: 
though ſome antiquarians are of opinion, that in 
the times of the lower empire this was the place 
of the Athenian, or public hall, where the learned 
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men of Greece or Rome then uſed to recite their 
compoſitions, 


Tux only parts of this building, which are an. 
tique, are ſome remains of a wall to the left“, built 
of large Tiburtine ſtones ; and ſome arched vaults 
under it, which are at preſent a ſet of ſtables, but 
which formerly were noting lefs than the tabula · 
ria populi Romani. 
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Ar ſome few yards diſtance from this building, 
half way down the hill in the way to the Forum, 
ſtands the marble portico of the temple of Concord. 
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At a ſmall diſtance alſo to the right, riſes the 
weſtern ſummit of the Capitoline hill (commonly 
called Monte Caprino) which is covered at preſent 
with many houſes and ſmall gardens. 


In theſe parts of the Capitoline hill, the com- 
pany paſſed this morning; walking leiſurely from 
ſpot to ſpot ; and converſing on the ſeveral objects, 
"ol which preſented themſelves to their view. 

Wirn great claſſical pleaſure they ſurveyed the 
proſpect towards mount Aventine; and pointed out 
to each other, though at a conſiderable diftance, 

| | | * 


Perhaps part of the Copitoline ſubftruQions mentioned by 
Livy, lib. vi. c. 4. 
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the place on one ſide of the Tiber“, where Porſen- 
na's camp (the theatre of the fortitude of Scævola) 
was probably ſituate; and on the other, where 


Antadæ in ferrum pro libertate ruebant : 
—Pontem audebat qua vellere Cocles, 
Qud fluvium vinclis innabat Clælia ruptis. 


Nor did they omit to take notice, that this laſt 
act of courage is (according to ſome antient opi- 
nions mentioned by Plutarch and Pliny) to be at- 
tributed, not to Clælia, but to Valeria, the daughter 
of Valerius Publicola. 


I Have often, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, wiſhed to peruſe ſome well-written 
hiſtory of about twenty of the moſt illuſtrious and 
virtuous families of antient Rome: in which, many 
virtues, particularly magnanimity and patriotiſm, 
ſeem to have been hereditary during ſeveral gene- 
rations, and in ſeveral different branches of their 
truly noble pedigrees, 


HORATIUS COCLES was deſcended from 
one of the three Horatii, who were ſo famous in 
the hiſtory of the preceding century: Scævola 
left a family, which proved afterwards fruitful in 
great and good characters. But of all the illuſ- 
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® Vid, the latter end of the ſixteenth Day's Converſation, 
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trious houſes of antient Rome, no one was ever 
more truly glorious, or more deſervedly beloved, 
than that of the Valerii. The deſcendants of that 
houſe ſeem indeed diligently to have followed the 
footſteps of Publicola; and thus to have become a 
family of true heroes, always friends of the people, 
and protectors of the public liberty. 
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W1TNEsS the two ſons of Publicola, Titus and 
Publius; who nobly fell at the battle of Regillum ; 
fighting in defence of their country in its great 
{uh and laſt ſtruggle againſt the tyrant Tarquin, How 
different from the two degenerate ſons of Brutus? 
A third ſon of Publicola died in battle on this Capi- 
#oline hill, in defence of his country againſt the 
Sabine Herdonius. 
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W1Twess alſo the brother of Publicola, Marcus 
Valerius; who in the ſame battle of Regillum ex- 
pired, though affectionately defended by his brave 
young nephews. In ſeveral former campaigns he 
had exerted great conduct and courage. Nor was 
he leſs a protector of the public in the ſenate-houſe 
than in the field: being in battle brave; but in 
council mild and humane, If he had any failing, 
it ſeems to have been that only of a too great ge- 
neroſity and benevolence, 
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W1iTness alſo the venerable name of Manius 
Valerius, the other brother of Publicola. He, even 
in his ſeventieth year, did not decline the ſervice 
of his country ; but even then took the field 
with the courage of the youngeſt captain, as well 
as with the prudence of the moſt experienced ge- 
neral, In his high office of dictator, he endea- 
voured to mediate with great integrity, amidſt all 
the fierceneſs and fraud of the contending parties ; 
and amidſt all thoſe dangerous diſſentions, which 
then aroſe from the contumacy of the people, and 
from the cruel pride of the young nobility. 


Some few days paſt, I employed a long morn- 
ing in the ſtudy of Part of the fifth and fixth 
books of odd nth in which books 
the hiſtory of thoſe diſſentions is recounted at large. 
In the afternoon I refreſhed myſelf with a ſolitary 
walk in the gardens of that convent on the Cælian 
hill, where you know the Curia Hoſtilia, the chief 


ſenate-houſe of Rome, is ſaid to have formerly 
ſtood, But why do call that walk ſolitary? Never 


was I preſent at ſuch an illuſtrious aſſembly, as 


that which then and there appeared to the eye of 
my mind. Full of the ideas of my morning's ſtudy, I 
ſaw in imagination, almoſt as ſtrongly as in any 
dream, the Roman ſenate aſſembled; and all the 
great men of thoſe times riſing one after another 
to deliver their opinions in thoſe important debates. 
22 I was 
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I was ſtruck with particular veneration at even ibis 
imaginary ſight of thoſe grey-headed ſenators, who 
were grown old in the civil and military ſervice of 
their country, ſuch as Manius Valerius; Poſthu- 
mius ; Servilius; Minutius; Lartius, (who was the 
firſt dictator, and who in that high office ſet ſuch 
an example of moderation and mercy as became 
a law to all his ſucceſſors for four centuries) and 
laſtly the excellent Menenius Agrippa, the Pracx- 
Makes. | : 


LookinG on the conſular bench, I ſaw with 
grief the ſeat of Valerius Publicola empty. Nor 
could |] help reflecting, how ſoon and how ſenſibly 
the great importance of his character was felt by 
the public after his death: though all theſe pa- 
triots, whoſe venerable names I have juſt now 
mentioned, particularly Menenius Agrippa, ſeemed 
to have laboured to ſupply his loſs by imitating 
his virtues. - If Publicola had ſurvived ſome few 
years longer, it is highly probable that he would 
have completed his legiſlation by the inſtitution of 
ſome wiſe, juſt, and merciful law, regulating the 
affairs of debtors and creditors; and thus have 
totally prevented the firſt riſe of all theſe troubles. 
So wiſe and good a legiſlator would certainly have 
laboured with the greateſt diligence to remedy as 
ſoon as poſſible that dreadful and moſt dangerous 


\diſtemper of the ſtate, internal diſcord, Nothing 


indeed 
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indeed gives us a ſtronger proof of the ſur- 
prizing wiſdom of the Roman legiſlators, Numa 
and Ancus, Tullius and Publicola; or of theſe pa- 
triotic orators, Valerius, Lartius, and Menenins 
than the conſideration, that Rome was, by its con- 
ſtitutional ſtrength derived from the firſt of theſe, 
and by the aſſiſtance of mild and healing remedies 
applied by the latter, enabled to bear that dread- 
ful diſtemper ſo long, without falling into the 
convulſions, frenzy, and agonies of a civil war. 
For have not many republics, both in antient and 
modern times, been totally deſtroyed by diſſen- 
tions, apparently leſs violent, and leſs dangerous 


than theſe ? 


AnoTuHER ſcene of the ſame political nature 
then ſucceeded to my imagination. I imagined 
myſelf preſent at thoſe debates of the Roman ſe- 
nate, which were occaſioned ſome few years after- 
wards, by the madneſs and pride of Coriolanus on 
one fide, and the violence of the new tribunes on 
the other, In this my ſecond enthuſiaſtic viſion, 
how great was my joy to ſee again the white- 
headed Manius Valerius riſing to deliver his opi- 
nion: while the whole ſenate was wrapt in the 
deepeſt moſt attentive ſilence. His ſpeech was, 
ſuitably to his great age and character, full of 
wiſdom and goodneſs, As an Exgliſoman, I liſtened 
with great pleaſure to his ſtrong and deep reflec- 
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tions on the excellence of that form of govern- 


ment, which is compounded of the regal, ariſto- 
cratic, and democratic powers: but how was my 


hearted moved by the other parts of his oration, in ' 


which, Wevrx ENGTTW ru 0fpuoroics TNS, he la- 
mented the miſery of the preſent confuſions, tears 
of ſincerity in the mean time flowing down his 
aged cheeks? Scarce was there a dry eye in the 


whole aſſembly. Even the hard hearts of Appius 


and Coriolanus ſeemed to be moved, 


Bur, whither is my fancy leading me? Pardon 
me, my dear young friends, in theſe tranſports of 
imagination; which perhaps may ſeem a kind of 
madneſs, 


Suck an amabilis inſania is, J hope, very ex- 
cuſeable, replied Crito's pupil; at leaſt in perſons 
of our time of life, while treading this claſſic 
ground. 2 


Ox Thurſday laſt, I took a morning's ride with 
my tutor over that part of the Campagna, which 
we fee now in this proſpect, to Bovillæ, and to 
ſome other ruined towns, which lie between that 
high hill of Monte Albano, and the road leading 
towards Antium. During that ride, I recollected, 
not without ſome of your patriotic indignation, the 
hiſtory of Coriolanus; who, at the head of the 

Volſcian 
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Volſcian army, ravaged all that part of his own 
country with fire and ſword, Sed tu ex tuo edito 
monte, Latiaris ſanfle Jupiter, cujus ille lasus; ne- 
mora, fineſque hoc nefario ſcelere macularat, ad eum 
puniendum oculos aperuiſti *, By the daggers of 
the traitorous Volſcians he received indeed the due 
puniſhment of his own treaſon to Rome, 


From the Antian road we turned our horſes 
back towards this city. About the time that we 
came within ſight of its walls, my tutor pointed 
out to me an antient building ſtanding in the 
Campagna at a ſmall diſtance on our left; telling 
me, that it was imagined+ to be the remains of 
the famous temple of Fortuna Muliebris; where 
the mild and meek virtues of the Roman matrons 

delivered 


® Cic. pro Milone. 

+ Quando la via Latina moderna ſta per unirſi con la mo- 
derna via che conduce ad Albano, e a Marino a man'deſtra 
tra ĩ coltiremangono alcunè ruine di mauſolei; ma il piu degno 
d'eſſer veduto fi E un piccolo tempio ben conſervato: coſtrutto 
pulitamente de terra cotta; del quale tra tanti ſerittori delle 
antichità di Roma, fuori di Ficoroni, neſſuno ne ha parlato. 
E queſto bel tempio; d' ottimo diſegno; di forma quadra, con 
puliti cornicioni, e finetre, che davano lume al di dentro. 
Avendo miſurata la ſua diſtanza da Roma da pie del Celio, 
donds ſe dce cominciare ſino al ſito di queſto tempio, è giuſta- 
mente lo ſpazio di 4 miglia; onde può giudicarſi, che queſto 
ſia il celebre tempio della Fortuna Muliebre, che dagli antichi 
ſcritcori fi ha eſſere ſtato a 4 miglia della via Latina, edificato 
per la nota ſtoria di Coriolano quivi accampato contro la 
Fatria, e mitigato dalla Madre, e dalla Moghe. | 

EschixARDI Deſcrittione dell' Agro Romano, nuova 
editione dall'ABATE VENUT1, pag. 281. 
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delivered their country from that imminent de- 


ſtruction, which neither the policy of the ſenate, 
nor the power of the Roman army could avert. We 
rode up to it with great pleaſure, 


How greatly did I then wiſh for the company 
of this our noble young friend, who would have 
explained to me all the architectural beauties of 
that elegant ſtructure ? 


RecoLLEcTiINnG alſo the pictureſque ſtory, of 
which the ſpot of - that temple is imagined to have 
been the ſcene, I reſolved to purchaſe, as ſoon as 
I was returned to Rome, a picture on that ſubject; 
which I had heard to be on ſale. I have ſince 
bought it; and muſt earneſtly deſire this our young 
noble friend to accept of it ; as a companion for 
the painting, which is already in his collection, on 
the ſubje& of Herſilia mediating between the Ro- 
mans and Sabines. | 


I THEN gave my due attention to the inſtruc 


tions of my good tutor; who favoured me there 


with ſeveral exalted reflections on the wiſdom and 
piety of the antient Romans; who, though Heathens, 
were grateful enough to preſerve the memory of 
their deliverance, by building a place of worſhip, 


and inſtituting an anniverſary thankſgiving, on the 


ſpot were it was obtained. 
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_ AccoxpinG to his uſual kindneſs, he explained 


to me afterwards at our lodgings many parts of 
Plutarch's and Djony/ius's fimilar account of that 


ſtory. 


Bur, how happy muſt you be, dear fir, (in ſaying 
this, he turned to the eldeſt of his young friends) 
in recollecting that the via prima ſalutis of this 
city (during the time of that unreſiſted invaſion, 
and univerſal dejection of ſpirit, which is ſcarce 
to be paralleled in the Roman hiſtory) was opened 
by the patriotiſm of the Valerian family? For it 
was among the altars erected on his Capitoline hill, 
and which were then ſmoaking with incenſe and 
ſacrifices, that Valeria, the ſiſter of Publicola, was 
ſuddenly ftruck with that emotion of mind, and 
with the idea of that expedient, which alone was 
able to ſave Rome from the fury of Coriolanus. 


You remember, dear fir, the character of this 
Roman lady, as deſcribed by Sbateſpear. 


The moon of Rome, chaſte as the icicle 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple ; dear Valeria! 


With this character (how much more amiable a 
character than that of the maſculine courage of 
her 
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delivered their country from that imminent de- 


ſtruction, which neither the policy of the ſenate, 
nor the power of the Roman army could avert. We 
rode up to it with great pleaſure, 
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tions of my good tutor; who favoured me there 


with ſeveral exalted reflections on the wiſdom and 
piety of the antient Romans; who, though Heathens, 
were grateful enough to preſerve the memory of 
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Acconpm to his uſual kindneſs, he explained 


to me afterwards at our lodgings many parts of 
Plutarch's and Djony/ius's ſimilar account of that 


ſtory. 
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Bur, how happy muſt you be, dear fir, (in ſaying 
this, he turned to the eldeſt of his young friends) 
in recollecting that the via prima ſalutis of this 
city (during the time of that unreſiſted invaſion, 
and univerſal dejection of ſpirit, which is ſcarce 
to be paralleled in the Roman hiſtory) was opened 
by the patriotiſm of the Valerian family? For it 
was among the altars erected on this Capitoline hill, 
and which were then ſmoaking with incenſe and 
ſacrifices, that Valeria, the ſiſter of Publicola, was 
ſuddenly ſtruck with that emotion of mind, and 
with the idea of that expedient, which alone was 
able to ſave Rome from the fury of Coriolanus. 


You remember, dear fir, the character of this 
Roman lady, as deſcribed by Shakeſpear, 


— T be noble fiſter of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome, chaſte as the icicle 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple ; dear Valeria! 


With this character (how much more amiable a 
character than that of the maſculine courage of 
her 
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her niece?) Valeria ſeems to have paſſed through 
all the dangerous years of youth: for, as Plutarch 
obſerves, u n . do a ELNEV EV TH Woge xc Tifanv, 
doxvgα Tw [rw an xa raid N vvew To YEeOP. She was 
now an elderly Roman matron ; and in the higheſt 
reputation both for goodneſs and wiſdom. Eufz- 
hen uv Tois Orois Wed x Nap aurwy emiSeva TH 
gencei, Wponngev tx Ts Treuen. From this hill ſhe 
led the whole body of the Roman matrons ; and 
with the virtuous Volumnia and excellent Veturia 
at their head, boldly advanced in proceſſion even 
to the camp of the enemy, 


In reading the moving deſcription given by 
Dionyſius of the words and actions of theſe Roman 
ladies, a tear ſometimes dropt from mine eyes on 
the page: the filial piety of Coriolanus was ſtill 
more affecting. Ouy STWS SCEpERY EONEV x%pdiay, WE 
EVETN e fanrep% Wpog rig EXUTE YOUNTE KUMLOMEVTVe 
For the fake of this inſtance of filial tenderneſs, 
may all his former crimes be forgotten! 


Parpon me, dear fir, for this emotion! But 
indeed the voice of nature in the eight book of 
Dionyſius is far more moving than all the ſenatorial 
eloquence in the ſixth and ſeventh, 


Tae ſtile of Diony/fus in that ſtory ſeemed to 
me very different from his uſual manner. I 
| imagined 
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imagined myſelf reading ſome Greek poem“. For 
as Coriolanus may in ſeveral reſpects be conſidered 
as the Achilles of his times, ſo alſo the ideas and 
expreſſions of this his hiſtorian ſeemed in ſeveral 
places very Homeric. In other places I imagined 
that I diſcovered ſome imitation of Sophacles, In- 
deed that whole ſtory ſeems naturally, ſuited for 
the genius of a tragic poet. Permit me, dear 
firs, while walking in this Albencum, to expreſs 
my wiſhes, that the Socratic Euripides had worked 
on that ſubject. How nobly would he perhaps 
have opened his tragedy by a ſoliloquy of Valeria 
on this Capitoline hill, before the temple of Jupiter 
and concluded it with an account of her being 
eſtabliſhed prieſteſs of the new temple of Fortuna 
Muliebris ? 8 


AccorvinG to the chronological tables, this 
might have been poſſible. For Aſchylus was con- 
temporary to Coriolanus, and both Sophocles and 
Euripides flouriſhed in the following century. But 

indeed 


* Perhaps it may not be improper to inſert here, as a ſpe- 
cimen of this exalted ſtile, the few following lines of the 
ſpeech of Veturia. 
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indeed Rome was then too ſmall a ſtate to draw 
the attention of the Grecian writers: no Athenian 
poet would then have condeſcended to have turned 
his eyes hither, 


Al fines Italos, Laurentiaque arva; 
. Auſonium quicunque eſt querere Tibrim. 


On the mention of the names of theſe three 
Attic poets, the converſation wandered a while 


from Rome to Greece, This digreſſion was more 


excuſeable, as Greece was in its higheſt glory, 
during the times, on the hiſtory of which the com- 
pany were now entering; that is, during the cen- 
tury that intervened between the times of Coriola- 
nus and Camillus; or, according to the Grecian 


chronology, between the battles of Thermopy/e and 
Leufra, 


To the names of theſe tragic poets, Crito's pu- 
pil added that of their Theban contemporary, Pin- 
dar : he obſerved allo, that philoſophy as well as 
poetry was then removing from Aa Minor into 
Proper Greece, For during this century, Hippocrates 
flour iſhed in the iſland of Cos, Democritus at Abdera, 
and Meton and Socrates at Athens. 


His two young friends alſo, on this occaſion, 
mutually complimented each other; the eldeſt by 
the reſpectful mention of the names of Parrbaſius, 


3 Phidias, 
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Phidias, and Zeuxis; the youngeſt by enlarging on 
the praiſes of Leonidas; of Ariſtides, and his pupil 
Cimon; of Brafidas, Thucydides, Nicias, and the 
Athenian Thraſybulus. 


AFTER that the young gentlemen had for ſome 
time expatiated with much pleaſure on thoſe Gre- 
cian characters, their attention was by Crito re- 
called to the Roman hiſtory. 


Troven Rome, ſaid he, during this century was 
deſtitute of thoſe arts and ſciences with which 
Greece was then ſo ſplendidly adorned ; yet in 
reſpect to the far greater object of our preſent 
ſtudies, I mean, the number of its virtuous cha- 
raters, ſurely this city was not then in the leaſt in- 
ferior to any of the moſt famous Grecian republics. 
Neither Athens nor Lacedemon, even while then in 
their greateft glory, could boaſt a family more 
illuſtrious in patriotic merit than the Fabii, the Ro- 
man Heraclide. That family was famous indeetl on 
this ſpot long before the foundation of this city 
was laid by Romulus; but about this time they 
began to riſe to the higheſt offices in the new re- 
public, and to become companions in glory to 
your deſervedly admired Valerii. 


Soon after the death of Coriolanus, C. Fabius, 


in company with L. Valerius, nephew of Publicola, 
a diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf by proſecuting the conſul 
Caſſius ; for attempting to undermine the liberties 
of his country. The Fabii were indeed at firſt, 
you know, not very popular ; but by force of 
merit they ſoon fully acquired the affections of the 
public. Genus Fabium, ſays Livy, populare nulla 
ui ſalubri reipublice arte, inſigne ſpeclaculum erat, 
exemploque civibus. 


Ir we conſider their civil virtues, how amiable 
are the ſcenes of the conſul M. Fabius, opening 
his houſe as an hoſpital for his wounded ſoldiers z 
and of the conſul C. Fabius, labouring to reconcile 
the contending parties of the ſtate ? Negue bella, 
neque ullam aliam priorem curam egit, quam ut in- 
choaretur concordiæ ſpes. 


In regard to their military merit, you, my noble 
three young friends, will gladly recollect that in 
that great battle againſt the Etruſcans, quo die 
omnium Romanorum qua plebis, qua patrum eximia 
virtus fuit, Fabium nomen, Fabia gens maxime enitutt, 
The three conſular Fabii then ſhewed, in the 
oreateſt dangers, the greateſt fraternal affection to 


each other; as well as the greateſt courage and 


zeal in the cauſe of their country. Ut decet pro- 
ceres, pugnando potiùus quam adbertando accendebant 
militum animos. 


Wirn 


ad 
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Wirz ſimilar rapturous awe you will alſo re- 
collect the ſolemn ſcene of the march of the three 
hundred heroes of this ſame family to the fortreſs 
of Cremera; and perhaps compare it in your ar- 
dent imaginations with the noble fate of the three 
hundred Spartans at Thermopylæ. The death of 
Leonidas indeed happened but three or four years 
before this affair of Cremera; and poſſibly might 
be the model of heroiſm, which the Fabii imitated 
in this action. 


Tur ſolmn march of the three hundred 
Fabii was along this very valley, which is now 
directly before your eyes; and which leads, as you 
ſee, from the Capitol and Forum to the place 
where once ſtood the Carmental gate, 


Quo feſſum rapitis, Fabii ? —— 


* 


ArrERx ſome pauſe Crito proceeded as follows, 
addreſſing himſelf to his pupil. 


Vox. I, I CINCIN- 


. 
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CINCINNATUS. 


OU were lately obſerving to me, that ſe- 
veral books of the Roman hiſtory ſeem, like 
ſeveral of the Iliad, each to contain the apiy-ziav of 
ſome different hero. Following the order of time, 
you are now, my dear political friends, come 
to the apes of Cincinnatus: a hero, whom you 
may imagine (with more propriety, than ever 
could be imagined of Diomed) to have received 
from the goddeſs of Wiſdom, 


N ee x21 32p0 >, wr xa} EEQAON apoio. 


Cincinnatus was deſcended. of the noble Quintian 
family, and was brother to the excellent Quintius 
Capitolinus, fix times conſul, 


He was originally poſſeſſed of a landed eſtat 
of ſeven acres. Of theſe he ſacrificed three to 
friendſhip; having loſt them by being ſurety for 
a friend, He afterwards, in the fifty-ſeventh year 
of his age, was ſtill more reduced by a cruel 
fine; to which he voluntarily ſubjected himſelf, in 
order to ſave the life of his ſon: his ſon, you 
know, being at that time tried and condemned for 
a crime, of which he was two years afterwards 
found to have been totally innocent; and the 
witneſs againſt him to have totally been perjured. 

3 | CINCIN- 
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CINCINNATUS, before this ſad event, had 
lived in the moſt blameleſs manner, non difo, non 
facto quemguam offendens. He now retired (I re- 
member the words of Livy) divenditis omnibus 
Bonis; & trans Tiberim, velut relegatus, in devio 
quodam tugurio Vixit. — Quatuor jugerum colebat 
agrum, que prata Quintia vocantur, contra eum ipſum 
locum, ubi nunc navalia ſunt. The navalia, ac- 
cording to Donato and Eſchinardi, were ſituate at 
the foot of mount Aventine, near that bending of 
the Tiber, which we ſee in the proſpect before us. 
The field of Cincinnatus was on the other ſhore ; 
and, it is ſaid, on the very ſpot, where the Poor 
Franciſcans have now their garden-ground, 


From that place Cincimatus was ſoon called to 
the conſulſhip; you all know, in what manner, 
and with what regret on leaving his beloved 
humble agriculture. You alſo muſt remember, 
probably much better than myſelf, with what 
great dignity and authority he in that high office 
ſuppreſſed the ſeditions of the ſtate; with what 
integrity, patience, mildneſs, and mercy he pre- 
ſided in the higheſt tribunals of juſtice ; wich what 
patriotic ſelf-denial he refuſed the continuation of 
his conſulſhip for another year; and with what 
contentment ke returned to his cottage, and to 
his uſual day-labour in hat field, 


I 2 From 
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From that ſame field he was two years after- 
wards in the ſame manner called to the dictator- 
ſhip. On this occaſion he named for his magiſter 
equitum, Tarquitiuzz a youth of virtue and poverty 
ſimilar to his own. He then exerted his great 
military abilities; ſaving the Roman conſul and 
legions then in the greateſt diſtreſs at Rocca del 
Papa; (you may ſee the ſpot in hat part of this 
proſpect, near the mountains of Albano) and 
making the whole army of the enemy priſoners of 
war. He returned to Rome in triumph; and, be- 
fore three weeks were elapſed, reſigned the dicta- 
torſhip ; which he might have legally poſſeſſed for 
ſix months. The ſenate, aſhamed that ſo great a 
man ſhould paſs his old age in poverty, preſſed 
him to accept of what quantity he pleaſed of the 
lands which he himſelf had thus conquered from 
the enemy; together with money and cattle ſuffi- 
cient to ſtock them. Many of his friends and re- 
lations alſo would have made him conſiderable pre- 
ſents : Avri we a, (lays Dionyſius) T1I£[4£v0s 
EXEWWOY TOV vp evrozew, But he would not accept 
of any thing from the public, except the revoca- 
tion of the unjuſt ſentence againſt his ſon; nor 
any thing from his family or friends: A emawoas 
cu r THC WO Nα,7, de TWwy de dH ICIS GAN 
a Wah tis To faixpoy exewvo Xe #as Tov 
auTYpyov avs Ts (3oomuns peereihnDe Bion, Aeg 
Dpovuv emi Wr, 71 D ü nur. 
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DukrinG the following twenty years we find 
Cincinnatus frequently engaged in affairs of ſtate, 
and always aCting with great love to the public, 
as well as with great juſtice and mildneſs to par- 
ticulars; ſaving the lives even of thoſe furious 
tribunes, who were at the head of the contrary 
party to himſelf, 


Hz was now upwards of fourſcore years of age, 
when he was again called from his cottage to the 
dictatorſhip. Give me leave, as vſuol, to read to 
you on this occaſion, my dear fellow- ſtudents, ſome 
more lines, which I have extracted from the an- 
tients; and noted down on my papers for this pur- 
pole. Cum cuntti laudibus haud immeritis eum one- 
rarent, & plus in illo ſenili animo, non conſilii modo, 
ſed etiam virtutis eſſe dicerent quam in omnibus aliis ; 
precatus Deos immortales Cincinnatus ne ſenectus ſua 
in lam trepidis rebus damno dedecorive reipublice 
efſet, didlator d conſule dicitur : ipſe deinde C. Servi- 
lium Ahalam magiſtrum equitum dicit, Livy. 

* s 

Bur as to the wiſdom and reſolution ſhewn by 
Cincinnatus even at thoſe years in that office; and 
his ſpirited conduct in that Forum, in ſuppreſiing 
the plot of Mzlius; there can be no occaſion for 
me to refreſh your memory, Nor ſhould I have 
troubled you to-day with ſo many particulars of 


fo well known a character, if it had not been for 
13 the 


Cj 
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the ſake of a parallel which I think you may 


very eaſily form in your imaginations between this 
Roman hero, and his contemporary Ariftides . If 
Cicero had executed his deſign of writing the Ro- 
man hiſtory, in how noble a manner would he 
probably have painted ſuch a parallel ? Their 
characters indeed were remarkably fimiler in many 
reſpecis. | 


Each was remarkable for his patience in ad- 


verſity; as well as for his moderation, when ele- 


vated to the higheſt ſtations of honour and power, 
Each exerted in the cauſe of their country great 
military conduct and courage, Each practiſed 
conſtantly the nobleſt civil virtues; tempering 
juſtice with mercy, and firmneſs with mildneſs. 


Eacu died full of glory; never having accepted 


any pecuniary rewards for their ſervices to the 
public: but perſevering to the laſt in contentment 
and frugal poverty. Each ſhewed by his example 
that the great qualification for doing good is not 
wealth, but that noble and happy temper of mind, 
which requiring no ſuperfluities at home, leaves 
the man at full liberty to ſerve his fellow-creatures. 
For (as Plutarch obſerves) that man is unfit for 
great acts, who aims at little objects: nor can he 

relieve 


* At the time of the death of Ariſtidesr, Cincinnatus was 
about forty years of age, | 
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relieve the many needy, who himſelf needs many 
things. The moſt beneficent of all beings, the 
bounteous Creator and Supporter of the univerſe 
wants not any thing for himſelf: and in propor- 
tion as the virtuous man leſſens his own wants, he 
more and more reſembles Him, who is the God 
of all perfection and of all happineſs.—Bur let us 
return to our preſent ſubject. 


From this great ſimilitude of the characters of 
Ariſtides and Cincinnatus, you perhaps, my dear 
young friends, may be inclined to indulge your- 
ſelves in the pleaſing imagination, that the glo- 
rious virtues of the Athenian were poſſibly the 
models on which the Roman hero humbly formed 
his own. Nor will it upoa examinatian be found 
merely a groundleſs fancy, that the Romans of this 
early age knew and perhaps imitated the merits of 
the Grecians, For not now to take notice of the 
numerous inſtances recounted by your favourite 
Dionyfius of the perpetual connection between 
Greece and Rome, which ſubſiſted in ſeveral reſpects, 
particularly in matters of religion; it is highly 
probable that the glory of the Ciry or ATHENS 
at the times of the battles of Salamis and Platea 
was ſpread over all the regions of the then known 
world; certainly over all the Grecian colonies in 
Lach. | 

14 Lei 
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Quis talem neſciat urbem tl 

Virtuteſque, viroſque, & tanti incendia belli? R 

Quibus actus uterque tl 

Europe atque Aſiæ fatis concurrerit orbis, tl 

Audiit, & ſquem tellus extrema, &c. I: 

| | ri 

Ix is alſo certain, that, during the life of if 

Cincinnatus, the ſenate and people of Rome ſent ti 

embaſſadors to Athens to copy the laws of So- e. 

lon*. They arrivètdl at Athens, while Cimon, the V 

[ ſon of Miltiades, and (as you juſt now obſerved) tl 

l the pupil of Ariſtides, was at the head of the al 

ö | ſtate, p 

ſ 

| I nave often wiſhed, ſaid Crito's pupil, that te 

1 a full and proper account of that famous voyage U 

{ had been written by Hermodorus. Hermodorus was Ii 

i the aſſiſtant and fellow-ſtudent of thoſe illuſtrious * 

g Romans, who had the honour to be named to that v 

i} moſt glorious embaſſy; and was probably their V 

f fellow- traveller alſo. Such an account, I have v 

; often imagined, muſt have contained many amuſing. E 

i and curious particulars relative to the hiſtory of b 

| thoſe times. Very entertaining would have been v 

i that Y 
; * Miſli legati Athenas 94. Poſthumius, A. Manlius, Serv. Sul- 
picius: juſſique inclytas Solon leges deſcribere, & aliarum Græ- 

1 ciæ civitatum inſtituta, mores, juraque noſcere. Livy, lib. 3. 7 
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that part of it, which deſcribed the entry of this 
Roman ſhip into the port of Athens; together with 
the proſpect of the Altic coaſts as at that time: on 
the left, the iſland of Salamis, adorned with the 
lately erected trophy of Themiſftocles: on the 
right, the view of the Acropolis; all the ſouthern 
ſide of which was ſhining with the new fortifica- 
tions, built by the munificent Cimon at his own 
expence, Perhaps alſo they might have diſco- 
yered from the upper-deck the pleaſant groves of 
the Academy, newly planted by the ſame great 
and good man, On landing at Phalera, how 
pleaſingly might Hermodorus have deſcribed him- 
ſelf, as conducting theſe three Romans to the 
tomb of Ariſtides; who was buried there, about 
twenty-five years before, at the public charge; 
like their own Pudlicela and Menenius ? Perhaps, 
while at Athens, they might have met and con- 
verſed with Herodotus, who, if I am not miſtaken, 
was then about thirty years of age. How amuling 
would theſe and many other particulars have been ? 
But what weight of inſtruction would probably have 
been found in thoſe oer parts of the volume, 
which related to the great legiſlative object of that 
yoyage ? | 


AMAZINGLY great indeed, replied the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen with peculiar ardor, was 


5 
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the public work, which was. the fruit of thay 
voyage. How extenſive muſt have heen the abi- 


lities, how indefatigable the inCultry of theſe tra- 5 
vellers ? Within the ipace of one year they collected 
the beſt part of the legiſlative wiſdom of Greece, 
In the next year, after their return to Kome, they 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome other Reman lenators, t 
" ſo excellently digeſted theſe noble materials, and is 
ſo judiciouſly interwove them with the beit part of 2 
| the Roman law, as to form a code (that of the 8 
: twelve tables) far ſuperior to any thing of tae - 
kind, which the world perhaps ever ſaw, g 
Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod ſentio; ſays Tully a 
i on this ſubject. Bibliothecas mebercule onnium pbi- - 
loſophorum unus mihi videtur duodecim tabularum n 
libellus ſuperare. — Quantum Prafiiterint noſiri ma- i 
; jores prudentid ceteris gentibus, tum facil:ime intel- 
4 ligetis; fi cum illorum Lycurgo. & Dracone, & 
| Solone noſtras leges conferre volueritis. Incredibile 0 
g enim t, quam fit omne jus civile, præter hoc noſtrum N 
+ inconditum. ; 
f in 
* Tus philoſopher Heraclitus, in his third letter 
5 to Hermodorus, makes uſe of ſtill more ſtrange 
expreſſi ns. May the gods of Italy receive you o 
« kindly ! I dreamt that I beheld all the diadems * 
of the world make their addreſs to your laws; 0 
*« and, after the Perfian manner, adore them; 0 
: | 22 gt 6 they lo 
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e they being placed high above all the reſt. When 
« you are dead, your laws ſhall bear a general 
cc {way oY 


ExpREssions ſtill more ſtrangely verified by 
the event. For from the twelve tables (which 
were, according to Livy, fontes omnis publici pri- 
wvatique juris) flowed that Roman civil law; which 
governed the whole Roman world; and which has 
contributed in a great meaſure to the regulating 
all the modern ſtates of Chriſtendom. So that, 
as Kennet obſerves, the old fancy of the Romans 
about the eternity of their command, is not ſo 
ridiculous as at firſt ſight it appears; ſince by 
their admirable ſanctions they are ſtil] like to rule 
for ever. 


Very unwilling ought I to be, replied Crito's 
pupil, to abate the noble pleaſures of your ima- 
gination in any the leaſt article: yet in relation to 
that epiſtle of Heraclitus, I cannot help recollect- 
ing, that, when I was at Cambridge, I heard ſome 

of 


* Anz H, Eppuodwpr, wort AT t FIG eig ITANGH. diu ro 
ot 0; exewng TyYs Xwpas Yeos, xa He n. Ovag Fox Torg 
oe vopaorg Ta DAN TACTNG TN; OWKEPMEING dia HH, , xa 
X&T% To 49 0. Twy Tepowy ry T6; To goEr οπονναννανεαι, AUTEG, Ob 
de oepuus wav xaJurntiour. Tpoxumous: os Efeorct fene OTH, 
Tr o T0 VOjhcr WATY ETITATTWOL, Vid. Aldus's Greek Epiltles, 
and H. Stephens's Poeſis Philoſophica, See alſo Stanley's Phi- 
loſophers, fol. edit, p. 740. 
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of the literati of that place expreſs their. great 
doubt of its being genuine. But however this 
may be, yet in the catalogue of all the worthies of 
antient Rome there are ſurely no names more truly 
venerable than thoſe of the three embaſſadors to 
Athens, and of the other aſſiſtant compilers of the 
twelve tables; particularly Hermodorus, and moſt 
of the decemvirs, or Roman archons, of the firft 


year. 


Wren I walk in this tabularium, around which 
place thoſe tables were firſt ſuſpended, I frequent- 
ly think of the great dignity of a legiſlative cha- 
racter; and with pleaſure foreſee the honours which 
you, my two dear young friends, will probably ſome 
years hence acquire as members of the two great 
legiſlative aſſemblies of our country. May it be your 
happineſs and your glory in ſome future time of 
peace, to be the promoters or aſſiſtants of ſome really 
wiſe and juſt reformation of the Exgliſ law 


Ar other times, while I am viewing from hence 
that Forum, far other thoughts and reflections pre- 
ſent themſelves to my mind. I ſee in imagination 
Appius's tribunal ſtained with the blood of Yir- 
ginia. How could he, who was ſpectator and 
fellow-labourer in the glorious work of the twelve 
tables, become himſelf ſo vile? If ſuch is the 


aſtoniſhing corruption of mind; produced by pride 
and 
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and power, may heaven graciouſly always continue 
me in a private ſtation | | 


In recollecting the black hiſtory of the third 
year of the Reman decemvirate, another painful 
object preſents itſelf, I mean the character of Q 
Fabius, grown degenerate not only from the vir- 
tues of his anceſtors, but alſo from thoſe, which 
had adorned his own youthful years. Hunc virum, 
egregium olim domi militieque, decemviratus, colle- 
geque ita mulaverant, ut Appii quam ſui fimilis mal- 
les eſſe. 


On the other hand, the hiſtory of the ſame 
time preſents us with ſeveral noble characters. I 
mean not only that of the brave Siccius, murdered 
by the perfidy of the ſame decemvirs; but alſo of 
Claudius, who, though uncle to Appius, oppoſed 
him in all his wickedneſs, None of the three 
Athenian travellers, none of the illuſtrious Quintian 
family, partook of that uſurpation and tyranny. 
But how great muſt your pleaſure be, my dear 
young friend, in recollecting that your Horatii and 
Valerii were now again the deliverers of Rome ? 
For the two principal inſtruments in attempting 
and perfecting this reſtoration of the public liber- 
ty were thoſe two noble friends, Horatius, grand- 
ſon of Cocles, and Valerius, grandſon of Publicola. 
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Ir, replied Crito, you carry on your attention 
to Livy's hiſtory of the following years, you will 
be rewarded by ſtill more pleaſure of the ſame 
noble kind. You will find the Fabian family ſoon 

recovering their honour. You will find another 
hero ſoon riſing in the Quintian family; I mean 
young Cincinnatus, who was indeed a fon worthy 
of ſuch a father. 


Ar the ſame time appeared a happy omen of 


the moſt exalted future family-heroiſm in the great 


houſe of the Cornelis, Permit me to uſe the noble 
words of Livy on this ſubject. Cornelius Cofſus 
eximid tum fuit pulchritudine corporis, animo ac Vis 
ribus par, memorque generis, quod ampliſſimum ac: 
ceptum majus auctiuſque reliquit poſteris. 


Ir, on this Capitoline mount, the temple of Ju- 


piter Feretrius had been till remaining, with what 


pleaſure would you, my young friends, have now 
viſited it, and under its roof have converſed on 
this character of Cornelius Coſſus ? But even the 
fituation of that temple is uncertain, According 
to the opinion of your learned antiquarian, it moſt 
probably ſtood on the weſtern ſummit of this hill, 
To that place, if you pleaſe, we will now take 


_ our walk. In the way we may converſe more 


largely on the glorious characters of theſe young 
Romans. Their virtues indeed greatly refreſh and 


relieve 
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relieve the mind, wearied with the ſtudy of the 
hiſtory of their miſerable times. For miſerable 
ſurely may we call their times, not only on account 
of the frequent famines, which then diſtreſſed this 
city; and of that long peſtilence, which for ſe- 
veral years continued to depopulate theſe ſtreets; 
(being contemporary, and probably of the ſame 
nature with the plague of Athens) but till more on 
account of thoſe perpetual ſeditions and wars, 
which are by far the greateſt plagues and puniſh- 
ments of mankind. 


* * . 


In croſſing the way, the converſation of this 
company was interrupted by their accidentally 
meeting there another ſet of their young country- 
men and ſchoolfellows, who were employed like 
themſelves in making the tour of the antiquities of 
Rome. They however ſoon parted again, after having 
made an agreement to dine all together vn the 
morrow, being one of the election days of We/tmin- 
fler School. They were to dine at the lodgings 
of the youngeſt and nobleſt of this company. 


Wx cannot but be deeply ſenſible, ſaid he to 
Crito, (as ſoon as this other company were gone 
out of ſight) of your kind intentions in thus 
dwelling on the praiſes of theſe young Romans, But 


if you for our ſakes ſo kindly turn your attention 
to 
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to that object; we ſurely ought to be very glad 
whenever in our ſmall private ſtudies of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, we meet with any thing, which we 
think muſt be agreeable to you. 


EarLy this morning, while L was endeavouring 
to prepare myſelf for your lecture by turning over 
the fourth book of Livy, I found there a contem- 
porary character, which no doubt is far preferable 
to that of either of theſe youths, I mean the ve- 


nerable Mamercus AMmilius; under whom, during 


his firſt dictatorſhip, young Cincinnatus and Coſſus 
began to fignalize themſelves, being probably 
oreatly aſſiſted by his inſtructions and example, 
Glorious as his firſt dictatorſhip was, yet his ſecond 
was not inferior to it. I am ſure, ſir, you are of that 
opinion; though this his ſecond diftatorſhip was 


employed in works of peace, not of war; and 


though it was followed not by a triumph, but by 
an unjuſt ſentence againſt him, For I found by 
Livy this morning, that Æmilius having done his 
duty to his country in an affair which might have 
conſiderably affeted the public liberty, was on 
that account by the oppoſite faction heavily fined 
and degraded from his rank: ſed hanc rem ipſe in- 
genti animo tulit, cauſam potiùs ignominiæ intuens, 
quam ignominiam. He even defended his perſecu- 
tors from the univerſal indignation both of - ſenate 
and people, which on account of ſo unjuſt and 
red ſhameful 
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ſhameful a ſentence, broke out againſt them to 
the great and deſerved danger of their lives. 


Ix his third dictatorſhip (to which I with plea- 
| ſure found that he was named by Cornelius Coſſus, 
then advanced to the conſular power; perhaps a 
happy omen of the future connection between 
the Cornelii and the Æmilii) Ænilius ſaved this 
city ſrom a very formidable invaſion; defeated 
- In a great battle the perfidious and bloody enemy ; 
and then, like your venerable Cincinnatus, ſeſe 
abdicavit ſexto decimo die, reddito in pace imperio, 
quod in bello trepidiſque rebus acceperat. 


In the following pages of the ſame fourth book 
of Livy I diſcovered another character; which, 
though not of high rank in fame, yet ſeemed to 
contain very great real merit. In relation to fame 
indeed, as well as in relation to other honours, how 
often may be found in the inferior ranks, perſons 
of much ſuperior merit to any of the moſt exalted 
names in the firſt or ſecond ? 


Tux character I mean is that of Tempanius. 
The bravery of that veteran in the field of battle 
ſeems equal to that of the moſt celebrated heroes, 
But his noble modeſty, and generoſity towards his 
uniortunate commander, will, I am fure, far more 
endear his memory, both to you, and to your 
ghod pupil, than any of bis military heroiſms. 
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Bur why ſhould I endeavour to ſelect one ot 
two examples of patriotiſm and military fortitude 
in that age, when the great bodies of the nobility 


as well as commons, ſeem frequently to have been 
all inflamed with the ſame ſpirit? 


How nobly did all the equeſtrian order, as well 
as all other inferior ranks, exert themſelves in the 
beginning of the ſiege of Veii? 


How glorioully did the whole ſenate behave in 
the following times of the utmoſt diſtreſs and 


danger ? 


CRITO's pupil now pointed to the cypreſs 
grove, which ſtands on the northern angle of 
mount Palatine; and obſerved to his young 
friends, that it was from that ſpot (according to 
the poetic deſcription of Livy) /upra ædem Veſte, 
nottis filentio, audita vox erat, clarior humans, Gal. 
los dicens adventare. 


Tuis ſolemn quotation gave a new turn to the 
converſation. The youngeſt of the three friends 


recollected the piFureſque proſpects, which he had 


lately ſeen on the ſhores of Senigallia; along which, 
thoſe Gauls (the types of the armies of Alarick) 
marked in their deſcent towards the ſouthern parts 


of Jraly : the eldeſt ſpoke of Chiuſi, where the 
raſhneſs 


TT 
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raſhneſs of the three young Roman embaſſadors 
occaſioned the moſt dreadful dangers to their 
country. The whole company then drew their , 
thoughts nearer Rome, to the field of Alia; and 
to the road leading from the Anio to the Colline 
gate: at which gate Brennus entered this city. 


How moving, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, is Livy's deſcription of the bravery of the 
Roman garriſon, which then defended this Capito- 
line hill? Hic velut ad ſpedtaculum paſiti occidentis 
patriæ. Nibil tamen, tot onerati atque obruti malis 
flexerunt animos; quin, etfi omnia flammis ac ruinis 
equata vidiſſent, quamvis inopem parvumgue, quem 
tenebant collem, libertati relictum, virtute defende- 
rent. 


LAUDABLE as their patriotic fortitude was, re- 
plied Crito, yet ſurely the piety then practiſed by 
L. Albinius and C. Fabius, was not leſs venerable. 


Ix converſing thus, the company were now ar- 
rived at the door of a little garden near the S ada 
Torpea ; they entered it, and found the gardener 
cultivating in peace his melons and lettuces on the 
very ſpot, where, 


In ſummo cuſtos Jarpeiæ Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro lemplo, & Capitolia celſa tenebat. 
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Wr1Tn fileat earneſtneſs did the young gentle- 


men haſten to the bank of that famous precipice, 
When they had paſſed ſometime in ſurveying it“, 
Crito ſat down on the gardener's bench, and, after 
a ſhort pauſe, addreſſed himſelf to his pupil in the 
following manner. . | 


YezsTerDay I had the happineſs of paſſing 
ſeveral hours in ſome of the ſtudies of my.profet- 
ſion. One of my employments was the peruſal of 
a French ſermon, illuſtrating the doctrine, Hat 
good works confer no merit on their performer, extept 
when they are the conſequences of a good intention. 
Indeed, without this indiſpenſible requiſite of 
a ſincere good intention, no heavenly virtues can 
ſubſiſt one moment, no faith, no hope, no charity. 
Nor can any actions, however ſplendid or nume- 
rous, truly merit any praiſe, whether we find them 
in a Chriſtian or in an heathen character. 


Lew vs apply this doctrine to the hiſtory of 


that famous man, who juſtly gained the greateſt 
glory, and juſtly ſuffered the moſt ignominious 
puniſhment, 


* Great quentities of ruins have been, in length of time, 
accumulated at the foot of the Tarpcian rock, and houſes built 
on the rubbi'ſh; ſo that is no wonder that the depth of the 
precipice i mch diminiſhed, though ſtill confiderable,. On 
the other $4» the Capitoline hill, towards the Campo Marzo, 
(near re Ci/ertain hoſpital by the Tor dei Specchi) is another 


precipice which is of much greater depth, and which on that 


account has been mittaken by ſome writers for the ſpot of the 
Rupes T ar; tia. 
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puniſhment, on the ſpot where- you now ſtand. 


You, my dear pupil, never read that hiſtory with- ' 


out a tear, or ſome heartfelt generous concern for 
him. 


Ir indeed we look on the long and ſplendid 
catalogue of the good actions of Manlius, we ſhall 


find many of them worthy of the braveſt hero; 


many of them worthy of the moſt benevolent ſaint. 


Many noble ſcars could he ſhew on his breaſt; 


and many marks of honour could he reckon, 
which were beſtowed on him by the Roman gene- 
rals; as proofs of his great military merit, Eight 
civic crowns had he gained by ſaving the lives of 


eight of his countrymen in battle, But the moſt 


famous of all his heroiſms was that act of bravery 


on this ſpot, by which he preſerved his country 


itſelf. 


Ox the other hand, at his own expence, and 
even by the ſale of his own eſtate, he had releaſed 
near four hundred poor debtors from the miſeries 
of impriſonment and confiſcation. 


Such were his noble actions both in peace and 
war. But how diſmally does the ſcene change, 
when we are #unwillingly obliged to lay open the 
motives of thoſe actions? | 
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Wirn ſilent earneſtneſs did the young gentle. 


men haſten to the bank of that famous precipice. 
When they had paſſed ſometime in ſurveying itꝰ, 
Crito ſat down on the gardener's bench, and, after 
a ſhort pauſe, addreſſed himſelf to his pupil in the 
following manner. 


YesTERDAY I had the happineſs of paſſing 
ſeveral hours in ſome of the ſtudies of my. profet- 
ſion. One of my employments was the peruſal of 
a French ſermon, illuſtrating the doctrine, bat 


good works confer no merit on their performer, extept - 


when they are the conſequences of a good intention. 
Indeed, without this indiſpenſible requiſite of 
a ſincere good intention, no heavenly virtues can 
ſubſiſt one moment, no faith, no hope, no charity. 
Nor can any actions, however ſplendid or nume- 
rous, truly merit any praiſe, whether we find them 
in a Chriſtian or in an heathen character. 


Ler vs apply this doctrine to the hiſtory of 


that famous man, who juſtly gained the greateſt 
glory, and Juſtly ſuffered the moſt ignominious 
puniſhment, 


* Great quentities of ruins have been, in length of time, 
accumulated at the foot of the Tarciax rock, and houſes built 
on the rubbiſh ; ſo that is no wonder that the depth of the 
precipice iz mvch diminiſhed, though ſtill confiderable, On 
the other ſide f the Capitoline hill, towards the Campo Marzo, 
(neer tue Ciftertain hoſpital by the Tor dei Speccht) is another 
precipice which 1s of much greater depth, and which on that 
account has been mittaken by ſome writers for the ſport of the 
Rupes T ari tia. 
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puniſhment, on the ſpot where you now ſtand. 
You, my dear pupil, never read that hiſtory with- ' 
out a tear, or ſome heartfelt generous concern for 
him, | 


Ir indeed we look on the long and ſplendid 
catalogue of the good actions of Manlius, we ſhall ' 
find many of them worthy of the bravelt hero; 
many of them worthy of the moſt benevolent ſaint. 


Many noble ſcars could he ſhew on his breaſt; 
and many marks of honour could he reckon, 
which were beſtowed on him by the Roman gene- 
rals; as proofs of his great military merit. Eight 
civic crowns had he gained by ſaving the lives of 
eight of his countrymen in battle. But the moſt. 
famous of all his heroiſms was that act of bravery 
on this ſpot, by which he preſerved his country 
itſelf. | 


Ox the other hand, at his own expence, and 
even by the ſale of his own eſtate, he had releaſed 
near four hundred poor debtors from the miſeries 
of impriſonment and confiſcation. 


Svcn were his noble actions both in peace and 
war. But how diſmally does the ſcene change, 
when we are unwillingly obliged to i open the 
motives of thoſe actions? | 
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From natural conſtitution, and from ambition 
he was very brave; yet his intentions were very 
mean: he ſaved his country from the enemy; but 
was deſirous of enſlaving it to himſelf. 


His largeſſes to the poor were very munificent ; 
but full of oftentation, and void of real charity, 
They were calculated merely to draw the popular 
favour to his ambitious deſigns ; and to ruin thoſe 
truly great men, againſt whom his heart over- 
flowed with that paſſion, which at firſt is called 
emulation, but which frequently grows by degrees 
to envy and meanneſs, malice and villainy. 


LiTTLz reaſon have I to apply this doctrine to 
any perſon of this company. May your youthful 
hearts always continue as honeſt as at preſent! And 
| ſuffer me to add my Farneſt prayer, that no root 
of pride (chat moſt dangerous paſſion) may ever 
be found in them ! 


Bur let us not dwell any longer on this diſ- 
agreeable ſubject: let us leave this Tarpeian rock, 
nor even deign to viſit the neighbouring ſpot of the 
houſe of Man ius; on which the temple of Juno 
Moneta was afterwards erected. Let us turn all 
our thoughts to that Roman worthy, who was by far 
the greateſt hero of his times, and whoſe actions 
and deſigns were both equally laudable, 


SAYING 
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SAYING this, he roſe from his ſeat, and led the 
company out of the garden down the Ciivus Capi- 
tolinus towards the Forum. He ſtopt at the gras 
portico of the tem ple of Concord. 


Here Crilo's poetical pupil began to invoke 
the manes of Camillus. His companions alſo ex- 
preſſed their earneſt deſire of attending to Crito's 
lecture on that glorious character. But he ob- 
ſerving that the place was too public for reading; 
and that their converſation on theſe ſubjects had 
been this morning carried to a very unuſual length, 
deſired his pupil to accept the following paper to 
be peruſed by him and his two friends at their 
leiſure in their own lodgings. 


Accokpixolx deſcending from the Capitol, 
they viſited the neighbouring ſtreet, where once 
were the Buſta Gallica ; and from thence returnigg 
home, converſed in the way with pleaſure on the 
other ſcenes of the hiſtory of Camillus, which they 
had lately ſeen: particularly the fields by which 
they had paſſed the day before their arrival at Rome, 
and in which Veii is by ſome authors ſaid to have 
ſtood. But with far more ſatisfaction did they re- 
collect thoſe places where the goodneſs of this hero 
was ſtill more illuſtrious than his fortitude: the 
beautiful hills of Tuſculum, on which they had ſo 
often looked with pleaſure from the Roman Cam- 
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pania, and that other, if poſſible, till (at leaſt by 
nature) more beautiful hill of Monte Fiaſconi, 
anciently Mons Faliſcorum, from whence they had 
lately admired the fertile plains of Viterbo, and the 
noble Vulſinian lake; regions, which, though fo 
beautiful, Camillus would not acquire to his coun- 
try by injuſtice or cruelty. Eam namque vir ſanctus 
& ſapiens vtram eſſe ſciebat victorian, que ſalvã 
fide & integrd dignitate pararetur *. 


Ix paſſing along the ſtreet of the Corſo, Crito 
ſtopt at a bookſeller's ſhop. The young gentle- 


men went on to their lodgings: and, as foon as 


they were arrived there, immediately ſat down to 
the peruſal-of the following paper. 


CAMILLU S. 


Quem virum aut heroa tyra vel acri 
Tibid ſumes celebrare, Clio ? —— 


| V HO beſt deſerves to be ranked immediately 


after the venerable characters of Numa, 
Brutus, and Publicola? Who ſo proper as Camillus 
to be joined to this noble triumvirate of the moſt 
exalted patriots, and almoſt founders of Rome? 


CAMILZ- 


* Vide FLoxr, lib. i. C. 12. 
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CAMILLUS, on his entrance into the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, found his country en- 
gaged in long and heavy wars with the neighbour. ' 
ing nations; particularly with that of Veii, at that | 
time the principal city of all Etruria*, and in | 
power (though when ſtanding ſingle by itſelf) 

equal to Rome. Camillus entirely ſubdued this ob- 
ſtinate enemy, and implacable :ival of his country. 
But yet in the midſt of the heat and glory of this 
conqueſt (a conqueſt, in his opinion, as juſt and 
neceſſary as. it was important) he could not for- 
bear ſhedding tears of compaſſion on its ruins; 
with the ſame generous ſenſe of humanity, which 
Marcellus and Scipio, and all the other true heroes 
of all countries and times, have conſtantly ſhewed 
on the like occaſion, | 


In the reduction of the other enemies of his 
country, Camillus was ſtill more glorious, For he 
ſubdued them, not only by his military conduct 
and courage, but far more by the weight of his 
goodneſs and mercy to them. He ſaved them from 
deſtruction; and at the ſame time thus, in the moſt 
effectual manner, ſecured and ſtrengthened his 
own country; leaving to all his future generations 
the great glory and benefit of ſuch an example. 
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„ PzrMIT me, my dear pupil, here to lay 
« down my pen for ſome few moments; and to 
e examine in your chronological tables whether 1 
„can find any Grecian worthy, coutemporary and 
% ſimilar to this true Roman hero. — With joy let 
<< me add, that I find Epaminondas to have been 
& his contemporary. Both Camillus and Epaminou- 


das, with true magnanimity, preferred juſtice to 


victory; and both have conſequently left a 
* name, far more truly glorious, than that of 
<* any of thoſe conquerors of the univerſe, which 


Rome or Greece ſoon afterwards produced.“ 


As to the internal factions and parties, which 
then divided this city, Camillus, though a patrician, 
was very far from ever being an oppreſſor of the 
commons, He hated all that ſcene of ſtrife and 
diſcord, He is ſaid to have always preferred ſtrict 


| Juſtice, and his real patriotic duty to any vain po- 


pularity : and to have been firm in reſiſting the 
ſeditions of this people; which was almoſt always 
turbulent againſt their own government, or ava- 
ricious and ambitious in their deſigns againſt their 
neighbouring nations. Fere ſemper aut domi ſedi- 
tiones, aut foris bella. He is ſaid alſo to have 
never ſhewed any jealouſy of any particular perſon ; 
but to have always choſen thoſe to be his aſſiſtants 
and colleagues in his high offices, who were likely 


to be moſt ſerviceable to the public. Unhappily, 
2 as 
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as we muſt own, he was in his early years too 
ſenſible of his own great merits; and this unhappy 
circumſtance was ſufficient to convert great part 
of the general admiration of his virtues into hatred 
and malice againſt him. There is indeed no 
degree of merit, which pride will not deſtroy. On 
the other hand, the ingratitude of the Romans was 
certainly moſt inexcuſable; for, with all the mean 
and miſerable envy of an Athenian democracy, they 
paſſed ſentence of baniſhment on this their great 
beneſactor, and in all other reſpects (except this 
unhappy circumſtance) moſt worthy man, 


Howevzr this may be, the behaviour of Ca- 
millus, on this occaſion, certainly moſt highly de- 
ſerves our attention, For he went not to ſeek 
refuge and protection among the enemies of the 
ſtate, and to offer them, like Cariolanus, his im- 
pious ſervice againſt his ungrateful country. On 
leaving Rome, he proſtrated himſelf before the 
temples on the Capitoline hill, praying to heaven, 
that, in recompenſe for theſe his undeſerved ſuf- 
ferings, he might ſoon have the ſatisfaction to hear 
that the Romans had occaſion as earneſtly to deſire 
his recall, as they had to vote his baniſhment, 
And in this he did not, from reſentment, wiſk that 
any calamity might fall on his country; but was 
only defirous, that, in ſuch caſe, he might have 

the 
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the high pleaſure of being her deliverer, even at 


the price of his own blood; and thus, in the moſt 
glorious and heroic manner, take this noble re- 
venge for all her injuſtice to him. . Thus did he 
put in practice that excellent doctrine, which Plato 
was at that very time teaching in the ſchools of 
Athens; that an honeſt and good man, however ill 
uſed by his country, preſerves always in his heart 
a mediator in her behalf; and ſeeks all oppor- 
tupities of doing her the greateſt ſervice in his 
power“, whether it be by life, or whether it be 


9 


by death. 


O uv dear pupil, how often have we regretted, 
that the virtues of Rome, during theſe ages, were 
not more known to the contemporary hiſtorians and 
philoſophers of Greece? If Plato, during his Sicilian 
or [talian travels, had been acquainted with the 
actions of Camillus, in what glorious colours 
would he have painted ſuch a character? How 


happy 


The behaviour of the Athenian Ariftides was ſtill more 
noble than that of Camillus. Being baniſhed from Athens, he 
lifted up his eyes to the temples in the Acropolis, and prayed, 
that the Athenians might never ſuffer for their inj aſtice to him, 
nor ever ſee that day, which ſhould force them to wiſh for his 
recall, It is remarkable, that the invaſion of Greece, by Xeravs, 
happened during the baniſhment of Ar:i/ides, as the Gallic in- 
vaſion did during this of Camillus; and that both theſe heroes 
behaved on their recall in a ſimilar noble manner, though per- 
haps the Grecian was always ſomewhat ſuperior, 


7 
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happy alſo would Xenophon have been, during his 
retreat at Scillus, in deſcribing the amiable be- 
haviour of Camillus during his baniſhment ? 


Bor let vs not wander from the ſubject. Scarce 
had Camillus, with theſe exalted ſentiments, pa- 
tiently and quietly retired” to his place of exile, 


when the Gauls, like an unexpected irreſiſtible ' 


inundation, overwhelmed all the Roman territories. 
Rome ſaw almoſt in an inſtant all her legions ſunk 
and ſcattered before the enemy; her ramparts 
deſerted ; her inhabitants flying from her in the 
height of deſpair on one ſide, and the barbarians 
pouring into her gates on the other; all her ſena- 
tors and magiſtrates (who were moſt venerable for 
age and dignity) maſſacred in the midſt of the 
Forum, and all the buildings on ſix, out of her 
ſeven hills, in the utmoſt deſolation, in ruins, and 
in flames.— In this utmoſt diſtreſs, where could 
ſhe turn her eyes for aſſiſtance ? - She called Ca- 
milius to this moſt dangerous and almoſt deſperate 
ſervice. He obeyed the ſummons with the greateſt 
alacrity, ard at the ſame time with the greateſt 
modeſty ; a modeſty greatly improved by his late ad- 
 wverfittes. 


He marched to Rome with all expecition ;, —— 
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* * * 


' 


Tux young gentlemen had proceeded thus far 
in the peruſal of Crito's paper; when a large parcel 
of books, conſiſting chiefly of the hiſtorians and 
biographers of antient Rome and modern Tah, 


which they had lately purchaſed, being brought 
home, their lecture was for ſome time ſuſpended. 


This pauſe gave an opportunity to Crito's pupil, 
(who among theſe books had bought, as a preſent 
for his tutor, the magnificent quarto edition of 
Plutarch's Lives in Greek) to obſerve, ia opening 
the firſt volume, that, as all ſtudents in hiſtory 
muſt agree with Plutarch in the great ſimilitude 
and paralleliſm of the times of Camillus and of 
Themiſtocles ; ſo alſo he imagined, that if a young 
poet was attempting to deſcribe the ſpirit of this 
march of Cemillus to Rome, he would with joy en- 


deavour to copy ſome of the ideas of that Grecian 


tragic poet, whoſe name they had mentioned this 
morning in the Capitoline Atheneum. I mean, ſaid 
he, ÆAſclylus's deſcription of the approach of the 
Grecians, under the conduct of Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides, to the battle of Salamis; while Athens lay 
before them all in ſmoke. 5 
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Tus eldeſt of the young gentlemen, who had 
bought ſome of the Venetian hiſtorians, obſerved 
alſo, that in the modern hiſtory of 1taly ſomething 
might be found very /milar, and perhaps ſuperior 
to this noble behaviour of Camillus. I mean, ſaid 
he, in the hiſtory of thoſe times, when Venice, 
(which city once ſeemed to be riſing to rival the 
antient glory and power of Rome and of Athens) 
was on a ſudden reduced to almoſt as great diſtreſs, 


as Rome in the time of Camillus, or 7thens in that 


of Themiſtacles and Ariftides, With what pleaſure 
did you, dear fir, (ſpeaking to the youngeſt gentle- 
man) during our ſtay at Venice, viſit the ſenate- 
houſe of that republic, being informed that it was 
adorned with the hiſtory of the chief heroiſms of 
that nation, painted by Titian, and others, the 
principal maſters of the Yenetian ſchool ; in the 
ſame manner as the Britiſb Houſe of Lords is 
adorned with thoſe rich tapeſtries repreſenting the 
victories over the Spaniſh Armada ? But how parti- 
cularly were you (turning to Crito's pupil) pleaſed 

in 
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in finding in the middle of that grand ſenatorial 
chamber, and immediately fronting the ducal 
throne, a large picture repreſenting this delivery 


of the Venetian ſtate by Vittor Piſani, and that 


great and good man joined with the Doge Cornaro 
in a ſolemn religious, as well as triumphal, pro- 
ceſſion on that great occaſion ?——But let us re- 
turn to Camillus, | | 


He marched to Rome with all expedition, He 
attacked the victorious Gauls in the midſt of the 


- ruins of this city: he conquered, and had the 


particular happineſs and glory of ſeeing, on the 
very day on which he himſelf returned from ba- 
niſhment, his country alſo ſaved, and her liberty 
and laws, her power and reputation, her ſecurity 
and even her exiſtence, all reſtored by his patriotic 
valour. | 


CAMILLUS, after theſe moſt great ſervices 
to the public, continued ſtill the ſame noble and 


exalted patriotiſm, during all the remainder of his 
days. Far from ever ſinking below his former 


behaviour, (though he lived five and twenty years 
longer) the glory of his virtue was encreaſing even 
to the laſt. He conſidered, doubtleſs, how ſhameful 


it would be in any character, but how particularly 


ſo in ſuch a character as he himſelf had acquired, 
| ever 
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ever to ceaſe or remit his utmoſt endeavours for 
the public good, as long as the leaſt breath of life 
ſhould remain in his breaſt. 


| In the following year, by rebuilding the city, 
he became its ſecond founder : by his reverential 
care in reſtoring the religious rites and ruined 
temples of his country, he almoſt equalled the 
piety of Numa. Indeed, both the virtues and the 
abilities of ſeveral of the beſt kings and beſt con- 
ſuls of Rome ſeemed to be revived in the character 
of Camillus, Of all the fortunate events, which 
ever happened to this city, ſurely there was none 
greater, than her being bleſſed at ſuch a time 
with ſuch a ſon, \ 


Ir it not had been for his dutiful aſſiſtance, pro- 
bably ſhe muſt have ſunk for ever. For, even 
after the violence of the Gallic ſtorm was paſt, the 
ſeas ſtill continued to run very high: and the ſhip 
of the ſtate (to ſpeak in your favourite Horatian 
ſtile) was reduced to ſuch extreme debility by the 
late hurricane, as now to be ſcarce able to bear 
the leaſt gale, In ſteering and refitting ſuch a 
wreck, Camillus exerted the greateſt prudence. 


Nox was his magnanimity abated by the length 
of ſuch labours, or by the approach of old age. 
Vol. I. L Fre- 
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Frequently, even then, did Camillus take the field 
in defence of his country ; and behaved there with 
the ſame ſpirit, as in the height of the noble ardour 
of his youth. In ſeveral important battles with 
the neighbouring nations, in which the Roman 
armies began to give way, he caſt himſelf out of 
his litter (in which he was confined by age and 
ſickneſs), and recovered the victory out of the 
enemy's hands, To conclude all his military 
merit, he marched out of this city at the age of 
fourſcore and three years, to reſiſt the Gault, (who 
were again returning hither with an army much 
more formidable than that of Brennus) and by their 
total defeat preſerved Rome from the return of all 
her former dreadful calamities, 


Tux other labours of his declining years were, 
that he ſeveral times ſaved the allies of Rome from 
ruin; that he reclaimed ſeveral cities which were 
on the point of revolting from her, and by his me- 
diation with the ſenate averted their puniſhment, 
As to the domeſtic affairs of the commonwealth, 
he ſtill continued to bear up in all the ſtorms of 
faction with the ſame prudence and firmneſs, with 
the ſame impartiality and noble intentions, as in 


the vigour of his manhood. He at laſt had the 


happineſs of being the inftrument of a great re- 
conciliation between the contending parties: and 
on 
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on that account had the honour of erecting the 364. 
temple of Concord, ſituate between the Forum 

and the Capitol. He conſecrated it almoſt in his 

laſt hour: a worthy monument of his love to all 

the members of this country ; and of his gratitude 

to heaven, for having crowned his long and glo- 

rjous life with ſo truly noble a concluſion. 


L 2 -: GRAN 


The noble portico of the temple of Concord, which is 


to this day remaining, bears the following republican in- 


ſcription ; 
SenaTus PopruLuUsQuUz Romanus | 
INCENDIO CONSUMPTUM RESTITUERUNT, 
Probably the original temple of Camillus was burnt in the con- 


flagration of the Capitol during the miſerable civil wars of 
Marius and Sylla; and thus rebuilt before the conſulſhip of 


Tully, 
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CHAP. Iv. 
FouxrH Day's ConveRSATION. 
EAR the place where the river Anis 
Joins its ſmall ſtream to that of the Tiber, 
ſtands the arch of the Ponte Salario, being 


the moſt entire of any of the antient bridges in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. | 


Ix was in this place, that Titus Manlius Torqua- 
tus nobly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in full front both 
of the Roman and Gallic armies. Moſt glorious 
indeed was the ſpirit of that young hero. With the 
greateſt generoſity he had lately defended the cauſe 
of his father, (acerbitas enim patria nibil avertebat 
enimum ejus d pietate) and here, ſoon afterwards, 
he acquited ſcarce leſs glory by his fortitude, as 
champion in the cauſe of his country. His modeſty 
alſo, and obedience to his ſuperiors, were not leſs 
laudable. Injuſſu tuo, imperator, nunguam pugnave- 
rim, dixit; non fi certam viftoriam cernerem. 


Tux three young Engliſh gentlemen had, during 
their ſhort morning *$-ride from Rome to this bridge, 
been engaged i in earneſt diſcourſe on this charalher | 


of 
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of Torqiatus. Here alſo, (after having paſſed 
ſome time in peruſing the inſcriptions engraven 
on each ſide of this bridge, in memory of the brave 
Narſes*) they reſumed the ſame ſubject. 


Mate virtute ac pietate in patrem patriamque, 
Tite Manli ! ſaid Crito's pupil, (in a kind of rap- 
turous ſoliloquy) for in what part of the Roman 
hiſtory ſhall we find recorded two more noble and 
truly laudable actions? Let us not then obſcure 
the glory of theſe, by recollecting the ſad ſcene of 
thy tribunal in the fields of Capua. On that ſubject 
let us be ſilent: for how exalted ſoever thy inten- 
tion might then, as always, have been; and how- 
ever filled with that ſpirit, which thy contemporary 
countrymen eſteemed as the perfection of patriot- 
iſm ; yet ſurely that action itſelf was of ſo terrible 
a kind, as to be painful to all peruſers of thy 
hiſtory, and particularly ſhocking to youthful minds. 
Far from that ſcene let us tura our thoughts, and 


apply all our attention to theſe former parts of thy 
L 3 heroic 


* The upper part of this arch was repaired by Narſes in the 
reign of the emperor 7u/tinian ; but the lower part of the piers 
are manifeſtly far more antique. 

One of the inſcriptions engraven here is in verſe, the other 
1s as follows : Imperante D. N. piiſimo a: triumphali Juſtiniano, 
P. P. Aug. Anno 8. Narſes vi gloriofiſſimus ex præ peſito ſacri 
palatii exconſ, atque patricius peſt victortam Gothicam ipfis & 
eorum regibus celebritate mirabili conflitu pubiico ſuperatis atque 
proſtratis libertate urbis Rome ac totius Italiæ reſtituta Pontem 
vie Salariæ uſque ad aquam a nefaniiſſimo Totila Tyranns de- 


ftructum purgato fluminis alveo in meliorem ftatum quam quondam 


fuerat reno vavit. 
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heroic life, which are far more ſuitable for our 
ſtudies and imitations ; I mean, thy moſt exemplary 
dutifulneſs to thy father, and thy muy for the 
public ſervice in bis place. 

How very fmilar (continued he, after ſome 
pauſe, turning to the eldeſt of his two companions) 
was this heroiſm of Torquatus againſt the Gallic 
Goliab on this bridge, to that of your Valerius Cor- 
vns in the Pomtine marſhes twelve years afterwards ? 
In reading with you lately the deſcription of both - 
theſe famous ſingle combats, how frequently did 
we recollect ſeveral fmilar heroic ſcenes in the 
Iliad? In the Æneid too are ſeveral deſcriptions, 
the hint of which ſeem to have been taken from 


facts, which Virgil found related in (his firſt pro- 


poſed ſubject for his epic poems) the Roman hiſtory. 
The fatal bird, which aſſiſted AÆneas in his laſt 
combat with Turnus, how ſtrongly does it reſemble 
the raven of Valerius? — But trifling is the pleaſure 
riſing from ſuch critical conjectures as theſe in com- 
pariſon of that noble happineſs, which I ſaw ſhine 
in your eyes, my dear friend,” while peruſing in 
the following pages of Livy the amiable character 


of the ſame Valerius, when advanced by his own 


merit, and by that of his family, to the conſular 
and dictatorial power. How much more pleaſing 
a picture than that of the tribunal of Torquatus ? 
Non alias militi familiarior dux fuit, omnia inter 

_ enfimos 
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infimos militum haud gravate munia obeundo; factis 
erat Valerius benignus pro re; diftis haud minis liber- | 
tatis alienæ, qudm ſux dignitatis memor. Still more 
exemplary was his behaviour in the great ſedition 
in the year A. C. 339, when he was appointed 
general againſt the rebels. Omnes caritate cives 
complexus, ad colloquium procefſit. Cognito ei extemplo 
haud minor ab adverſariis verecundia, quam ab ſuis 
filentium datum. Deos, inquit, immortales ab urbe 
proficiſcens ita adoravi, ſupplexque veniam popoſci 
at mihi de vobis concordiæ parte gloriam, non vidlo- 
riam darent. Ego ſum M. Valerius Corvus, milites, 
cujus vos nobilitatem benefictis ergd vos, non injuriis, 
ſenſſtis; nullius ſuperbe in vos legis, nullius crudelis 
ſenatus conſulti auttor ;, in omnibus mers imperiis in 
me ſeverior, quam in vos. 


I am much obliged to you (replied the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen) for your politenels in ad- 
dreſſing to me this encomium on the family virtues 
of the Valerii. J hope I was not tedious yeſterday 
on that ſubje&, As to that book of Livy, of which 
you ſpeak, it was indeed with great pleaſure that 
I peruſed it with you laſt week. In reflecting ſince 
on its contents, a thought has occurred to me, on 
which I ſhould be glad of your opinion. That 
heroic bravery of Valerius Corvus, in the Pomtine 
marſhes, of which you are now taking notice, and 


the great general victory then gained by the Ro- 
L 4 mans 
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mans. in conſequence of it, ſeem to be the true 
finiſhing ſtrokes of that long Gallic war which had 
continued to lay waſte all theſe parts of 1zaly for 
near forty years. For it was in defence of their 
country againſt the invaſions of the Gauls, that 
both Torquatus and Valerius Corvus, both Camillus 
and his worthy ſon*, exerted their noble fortitude, 
Yet dreadful and deſtructive as that long Gallic 
war appeared, I know not whether it may not be 
juſtly thought to have really been very ſerviceable 
to Rome. It cut indeed the Roman power down to 
the very root; but the conſequence was, that in ſome 
very few months it ſent forth much ſtronger ſhoots 
than uſual. A ipſo Duxit opes, animumque ferro, 
The ſame invaſion of the Gauls ſeems to have oc- 
caſioned great revolutions in the other ſtates of 
Italy, even down to the extremities of Apulia, In 


this its violent progreſs it ſeems to have cleared the 


way for the riſe of the Roman power, Certainly, 
ſoon after that northern inundation ceaſed, we may 
perceive a very remarkable change in the hiſtory of 
Italy. Majora cit bella, & viribus hoſtium, & lon- 
ginquitate, vel regionum vel temporum ſpatio, quibus 
bellatum eſt, dicentur. Rome indeed then began greatly 
to extend its dominion, which till that time had been 

| hardly 


Many were the proofs of the military merit of this worthy 
ſon of the great Camillus; nor perhaps fewer of his generoſity 
and other virtues. See particularly his noble oration, while 
pleading for mercy to the Larznes, Livy, lib. viii. chap. 13. 
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hardly larger than the modern. Campagna di Roma, 


Within the narrow limits of theſe plains had it been 


confined for upwards of four hundred years; for 
until the times of Valerius Corvus, even that neigh- 


bouring hill of Tivoli was a garriſon of the enemy, 


Is it not alſo remarkable (continued he after 
ſome pauſe) that, at this very ſame time, both the 
Roman and Macedonian power began to extend 
themſelves from their antient narrow limits to that 
vaſt dominion which was called the empire of the 
world ? To that point the Macedonian power ad- 
vanced with a rapidity ſcarce parallel'd in the hiſtory 
of mankind; it was the rapidity and blaze of a 
comet, but its duration was but ſhort, Rome, on the 
contrary, grew more gradually to its great height, 
and conſequently continued jn it much longer. 


. * * 


Tux young gentlemen now remounted their 
horſes, and returned to Rome. In the way, the 
youngeſt of the company ſpoke with great pleaſure 
of the excellence of the fine arts in Greece, during 
thoſe times of Philip of Macedon, when Apelles and 
Ly/ippus began to flouriſh, The eldeſt repeated 
with rapture ſeveral favourite paſſages in the Olyn- 
thiacs and other orations of Demoſthenes : but Crito's 
pupil turned the converſation to the amiable cha- 
racter of Timolton. He wiſhed allo, that his tutor 

| had 
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had been preſent to have given the company a 
proper and worthy idea of Ariſtotle, 


On their arrival at Rome they met ſeveral of their 
young countrymen, and (according to appointment) 
paſſed the remainder of the day with them in great 
cheerfulneſs and gaiety. In the afternoon they had 
the pleaſure of receiving by the poſt ſome freſh 
news papers from England, and of congratulating 
each other. on the glorious articles contained in 
them. The Engliſh nation was indeed at that time 
victories both by fea and land, in all the quarters 
of the globe; and (what is far more truly glorious 
than any victories) was daily ſhewing to the world 
an unexhauſted ſucceſſion of heroes, full of the 
moſt real military merit. 


TowarDs the cloſe of the afternoon, Crito's 
pupil propoſed to the company to make a viſit to 
that artiſt in the Campo Marzo, who (according to 
orders which he had received from London) was 
working on clay a deſign for a bas relief on the 
monument of general Wolfe. To this propoſal 
the company unanimouſly and immediately agreed, 
They paſſed half an hour with great, though me- 
lancholy, pleaſure in the working-ſhop of that 
artiſt ; and then ſeparated, 


Tux 
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Taz three young gentlemen, to whom theſe 
papers chiefly relate, were engaged that evening 
to a concert in the palace of a cardinal, truly 
eminent for his politeneſs and learning. But, as it 


\ was not yet time to go thither, they agreed to take 


a walk firſt in the neighbouring gardens of Monte 
Cavallo; which were then open to the public; 
their owner being in the country. 


Ix a deep receſs in thoſe gardens is a large 
alcove ſhaded by ſeveral aged plane trees, and 
rendered ſtill more cool by a fountain playing be- 
fore it. In the ſame alcove alſo is an organ, which 
plays by water work; being ſet to ſeveral pieces of 
church - muſic. 


Ix this retirement they found Cr: ſitting alone, 
and reading a new Engliſþ pamphlet; entitled, 
An abridgment of* the dying thoughts of the 
* reverend, learned, and holy Mr. Baxter. 


On the ſolemn ſubje& of death he had indeed 
been ſtudying and meditating all that day“, and 
had that afternoon finiſhed a ſermon, the leading 
thought of which had occurred to him about a 
lortnight paſt, on Eaſter- eve, while he was taking 

a ſo- 


* Vid, Twelfth Day's Converſation, 
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a ſolitary walk near the Lateran Baptiſtery. In this 
ſermon he had with great pleaſure interwove fe. 


veral extracts from the pious compoſitions of Biſhop 


CRITO, on ſeeing his young friends approach, 
toſe from his ſeat, and met them with a countenance 
full of benignity and tranquillity ; ſuch ſweet tran- 
quillity, as plainly proved how much of that day 
had been paſſed by him in devotion. 


Taxy informed him that at the concert, to 
which they were going, the ſolemn Paſſion Oratorio 
of Metaſta/io was to be performed; and aſſured 
him that he would be very well received by his 
Eminence. | | 


ACccoRDINGLY with great pleaſure Crito attend» 
ed them thither. The concert laſted till about 
three hours in the night, that is in Exgliſb, till 
between ten and eleven o'clock. 


As they were returning home at that time, Crito's | 
pupil propoſed that inſtead of going directly to 
their lodgings, they ſhould firſt take the freſco for 
half an hour, according to the 7talian cuſtom in 
that warm ſeaſon of the year; he added, that he 
imagined the Forum Romanum would not be an 

umpleaſing 
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unpleaſing place to viſit for ſuch a purpoſe, not 
unſuitable to that noble and happy melancholy, 
with which the minds of all the company ſeemed 
to be overſpread. 


Taz ſun had now been ſet ſeveral hours, the 
moon too was ſinking near the edge of the hori- 
zon, when they entered that venerable place. The 
high buildings on the Capitoline hill caſt a gloomy 
ſhade over the whole Forum, and over all the 
antient temples ſurrounding itz on the other hand, 
the moon ſhining on the arched ruins of mount 
Palatine, and on the cypreſs grove with which its 
ſummit is crowned, added not a little to the ſolem- 
nity of the ſcene. Not a breeze was ſtirring ; every 
thing was molt ſolitary and till, | 


Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa filentia terrent. 


Aru as this grand ſcene is at preſent (ſaid 
the eldeſt of theſe noble youths) how much greater 
ſublimity attends its idea, when we reflect on that 
deſcription of it, which we read laſt night in Liu 
and Plutarch's life of Camillus. For it was round 
this very area, in which we are now walking, that 


all the Roman ſenate, particularly thoſe moſt ve- 


nerable for age and dignity, then ſat in quiet and 
folemn expectation of death; dreſſed in their robes, 
and 
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and ſeated in their chairs of ſtate ſummo /ilentio, 
vultuque hominibus auguſtiore: M. Fabio, Pontifice 
Maximo carmen devotionis pracinente. Surely we 
ought to be more ſtruck religione hujus loci, than 
yeſterday even with that of the Capitol. But what 
effect ought this awful place to have had on the 
minds of the antient Romans ? This place, which 
was their houſe of Parliament; waſhed and as it 
were conſecrated with the blood of their whole ſe- 
nate, and of the whole body of their magiſtracy, 
who had here devoted themſelves to certain death, 
rather than ſurvive their country : 


Egregiique animis, fortunatique laborum, 


VENERABLE (replied his youngeſt friend) as 
the death of theſe veteran patriots was, yet, thank 
heaven there are not wanting inſtances of as noble 
ſpirit in yoa77 men. It ought indeed fo grieve 
one, ſuch as myſelf, to think that his mind is ſo 
little exalted, when ſo many perſons of our own 
youthful age have ſhewn as ardent a love to their 
country, and as great fortitude and contempt of 
death, as ever adorned the greyeſt head, It was 
cloſe by this very fountain (the murmurs of which 
alone break this midnight ſilence) that Curtius, ile 

359. Juvenum fortiſſimus alios ſeniores tardioreſque exemplo 
ſuo caſtigavit, nibil eſſe pretiofias eftendens juventd & 
virtute ? 
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wirtute : in hoc ipſo loco, ſilentio facto, templa deorum 
immortalium, que buic foro imminent, Capitoliumque 
intuens, & manus nunc in cælum, nunc in patentes 
terre hiatus ad deos manes porrigens, ſe devovit : in 
hoc ipſo loco, equo quam poterat maxime exornato, ar- 
matus ſe in ſpecum immiſit. What pity is it that his 
moſt noble equeſtrian ſtatue in this attitude, which 
now adorns the walls of the Borgheſe Villa, was 
not preſerved in ſome public building erected in 
this ſpot, ad perpetuam rei memoriam, perpetuumque 
juventutis incitamenzum ? 


WHATEVER may be thought of that ſtory of 
Curtius, replied Crito, yet certainly in general the 
doctrine of meeting death in the cauſe of public 
beneficence, of meeting it not only with firmneſs 
but with alacrity alſo, is moſt true and noble in 
itſelf ;- as well as moſt highly uſeful to mankind, 
Happy is it, that there are to be found, in the 
hiſtory of the world, ſo many encouraging exam- 
ples of it in all times and in all countries. What 
multitudes, both of old and young, have in this 
cauſe poured forth their blood ? How frequently 
have both the learned and the ignorant, the Hea- 
then and the Chriſtian, with this ſame intention, 
willingly entered the gates of death? This was 
the doctrine of the Greek and Roman philoſophy ; 


this has been confirmed by Chriſtianity by much 
ſtronger 
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ſtronger and nobler arguments, and by much 
higher examples. 75 


Ir was in particular a religious opinion, re- 
ceived by the antients with the utmoſt veneration, 
that in great dangers of the ſtate, the impending 
deſtruction might ſometimes be averted; if the 
prince or ſome of the chief magiſtrates had the 
nobleneſs of mind to be willing to offer themſelves 
as a ſacrifice for their country, and to devate 
themſelves to certain death for her ſake, —This 
opinion, though plainly mixed with a very great 
degree of ſuperſtition, yet perhaps in its origin 
referred to ſomething really moſt venerable, as well as 


moſs myſterious, 


IT might alſo probably in part ariſe from that 
obſervation (which 1s confirmed by the experience 
of all ages and nations) that, where the governors 
are ſuch, as to be ſincerely willing to undergo all 
labours, dangers, and ſufferings, and even to ſhed 
their blood for the real welfare of their people; 
that the people alſo will by theſe means acquire 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength as well as of virtue; 
that it will be ſcarce in the power of any enemy 
to overturn their ſtate, or of any weight of adver- 
ſity to ſink it down. 


Many 


or 
* 
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Many have been the heroes of antiquity, who 
from ſuch motives have gladly devoted themſelves 


to certain death“: but there are ſcarce any per- 


haps who are in this glory ſuperior to the Roman 
family of the 


„ 


A 


SAYING this, Crito endeavoured to refreſh his 
memory by reading ſome lines of his notes, as 
well as he could by moonlight. He then put 
his papers again into his pocket; and, leaning his 
arm againſt one of the three pillars of the temple 
of Jupiter Statcr, ſpoke as follows: 


O my dear fellow-travellers, if our intended 
journey to Beneventum ſhould take effect; let us 
not omit, while entering that Samnite country, to 
recollect the fortitude and generoſity of Publius 
Decius. Perhaps our road may carry us to Sati- 
ta; and along that neighbouring valley, where 
this hero, then a tribune in the army, began to 

Vor. I. M ſignalize 


* Codrus the Athenian ; Meneceus the Theban ; &c. but the 
moſt tru'y laudable of all theſe characters ſeems to be that 
monarch, whole ſpirit Fenelon worthily places among the prin- 
Cipal patriot kings, in his Elyſian Fields: Euneſyme, roi des 
Pyiiens, Dans une peſte qui revageot la terre, il d manda aus 
deux d"apaiſer leur co er, en trayant par ſa mort f cur tant des 
niliiers & he are innocens. Les diets Pexauc. rent; & lui firint 
trouver dans l'autre vie la vrale royaute, dont toutes celles de la 
tirre ne ſont que des Vaines 0mbr es, LELEMAQUE, |, xix. 
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340. ſignalize nis favourite virtue of ſacrificing his own 


ſafety to the public welfare. With what pleaſure h 
will you ſurvey thoſe woods and hills; where, bß I 
the bravery of this one man, the whole Roman v 
army was ſaved from a Caudine fate? | t. 
| ti 
Far more exalted will be your thoughts; when, a 
advancing further into thoſe ſouthern parts of 2 
Italy, you will view that plain, which lies between af 
a the city of Naples, and mount Veſuvius. There th 
Decius, then conſul, commanded the Roman army . th 
in conjunction with his famous colleague, Titus fa 
Manlius Torquatus, There both theſe illuſtrious ar 
337. conſuls voluntarily offered themſelves to certain death, he 
pro republicd, legionibus, & auxiliis populi Romani. be 
ler 
DECIUS alone in fa# obtained that happy ne 
and honourable lot. In his part of that field of of 
battle, victory beginning to incline in favour of wi 
the enemy, he called aloud to M. Valerius, (who in 
was then pontifex, and attended the army in that gin 
character) deſiring him to begin inſtantly the awful Go 
ſolemnity of his devotement. to 
| liv 
Bur give me leave for further particulars of 
that action to refer you to your nobly-ſpirited hiſto- 
rian, Livy. In ſpeaking of theſe heroes, my ſtile wa 
is far too cold and languid. | St 


IxpEED, 
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Ixozxo, I muſt own that the great mixture of 
heatheniſh ſuperſtition in theſe characters frequent- 
ly caſts a damp on my heart, which would other- 
wiſe be certainly far more inflamed with their vir- 
tues. Yet let me add, that ſuch virtuous inten- 
tions, if they had been directed and ſanctified by 
a better knowledge and faith, would not have been 
unworthy of the holieſt primitive ſaints of this 


city. For. with what ardour, if they had lived in 


the times of any of the ten perſecutions, would 

the Torquati and Decii probably have ſtruggled 

for the crown of martyrdom? How far more 

amiable alſo would the characters of your Valerii 

have been, if we can [ſuppoſe them thus to have 

been converted to Chriſtianity ? Some of the Va- 

krian family perhaps would have preſided then, 

not in the heathen pontificate, but in the epiſcopal - 
office of this city; and have adorned that ſtation 

with all the virtues of a Clemens Romanus; being 
indeed, according to their natural temper, neither 
given to lucre, nor priding themſelves as lords over 

God's heritage; but, in mildneſs and love, examples 

to their flock; and of à ready mind to lay down their 

lives for it. | 


Here Crito pauſed ; withdrawing his arm, which 
was reclined againſt one of the pillars of Jupiter 
Stator's temple; and earneſtly fixing his eyes in 
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filence on that oppoſite church, which ſtands on 
the ruins of the Tullian priſon, 


Tris pauſe however did not laſt longer than 


ſome few moments. He turned round to his com- 


pany, and changed the ſubject of the converſation, 
aſking them ſome kind queſtions relative to the 


care of their health, during their intended journey 


to Naples, in this hot ſeaſon of the year. 


A winter Journey to Naples, replied the eldeſt 


of the young gentlemen, would certainly be far 


more convenient and pleaſant than one at this 
ſeaſon. However we muſt contrive to abate this 


inconvenience by proper care. We intend ſetting. 
ovt immediately after the twenty-ninth of next 


—_ (June); and in the mean time are looking 
0 


ward to that country with great pleaſure, 
LT 


Amonc the many noble entertainments, which 


we promiſe to ourſelves there, one is, that pro- 
bably, during ſome” of your leilure hours, you 
will kindly explain to us, while on the ſpot, the 
hiſtory of the progreſs of the Roman conqueſts in 
that country; and the gradual reduction of all the 
famous Grecian republics, which then filled thoſe 
ſouthern coaſts of Italy. For will it not, dear ſir, 


furniſh ſome proper matter for your moral reflec- 
tions, 


tions, to conſider, that at the very time, while the 
armies of Greece were, under the conduct of Alexan- 

der the Great, piercing into the furtheſt regions of 

the Eaſt, the Grecian colonies in theſe weſtern re- 
gions began to give way to another power: Napier 323. 
then becoming ſubject to the Romans ? 


P „k ar. — 


r 


In the plains of Naples, and in the uſual ex- 
curſion from that city to Beneventum, we ſhall with 
pleaſure think of your Decius: But will not you 
alſo, while we are then paſſing near the ruins of 
Caudium, recollect with ſome favourable thoughts 
the magnanimity ſhewn at the gates of that city 
by Poſthumius, and his brother-conſul Yeturius ? 318. 
For however perfidious and infamous the conduct 
of the Roman ſtate was on that occaſion, yet you 
will certainly make the moſt favourable and juſt 
allowances to the conſuls, tribunes, and other of- 
ficers who commanded in that molt unfortunate 
expedition of the Caudine forks, and who were 
thus willing to atone for their country by their 
deaths. I remember the words of Livy on the 
ſubject. Hi ſuam certe liberaverunt ſdem; ſuis ca- 
pitibus omnem iram hoſtium excipientes ; cruciatibus 
ſe offerentes ; & piacula dare conati pro populo Ro- 
mano. Poſthumium certè Romani æquabant devotioni 
P. Decii conſulis. 
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Bur let me not any longer interrupt you in 
your preſent conſiderations of the virtues of the 
Decian family. | 

ABouT twenty-ſeven years after the glorious 
death of P. Decius, continued Crito, (caſting his 
eye on his paper of notes) we have the ſatisfaCtion 
to find his ſon advanced to the conſulſhip ; an ad- 
vancement probably in great meaſure owing to the 
gratitude and reſpect which the public juſtly bore 
to the memory of his father. His brother-conſul ' 
was Marcus Valerius, another hero of that inex- 
hauſtible ſource of great and good characters, . your 
Valerian family. In the following years they 
ſerved together as lieutenant- generals; and a very 
important victory, which the Romans then gained 
over their moſt formidable enemies, the Samnites, 
was greatly attributed to the bravery and military 
merit of theſe two officers. Accordingly at the 
next election they were unanimouſly choſen, now 


for their own merit, Valerius prætor, Decius conſul. 


From that time we find this ſecond Decius con- 
tinually at the head of the ſtate. In thoſe high 
ſtations he continued to lead a life of great piety 
to heaven (according to the religion of- this city 
in thoſe ages) and of love to the public. It would 
be with particular pleaſure that I ſhuuld now read 
to you, if it were day-light, the ſpeech which he 

| made 
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made in this Forum, (methinks I ſee him now here 300. 


before us) pleading that the plebeian families might 
be admitted to the happineſs and honour of the 
prieſthood, and of ſome other offices of public 
piety, as well as the nobles *® Deorum canſd, in- 


quit, expetimus, (pace dixerim Deum) ut quos priva- 


tim colimus, publice colamus: non ut patricios loco 
pellamus; ſed ut adjuvemns illos nos homines plebeii 
divinis quoque rebus procurandis, ſicut in ceteris hu- 
manis pro virili parte adjuvamus, 


DvrixG the following years, Decius was almoſt 


conſtantly engaged in a courſe of great public 
buſineſs with that venerable perſon, Quintus Fabius 
Rullianus ; in relation to whoſe character I ſhall 
perhaps trouble you with a paper to-morrow 
morning. With him Decius had been cenſor; and 
now, during the laſt five years of his life, was no 
leſs than three times conſul. It is to be obſerved, 
that this almoſt perpetual colleagueſhip was owing 
in great meaſure to the earneſt ſolicitations of 
Fabius. —Si S. P. Q; R. fibi adjutorem belli ſociumgue 
M 4 imperii 

® Three or four years after this ſpeech of Decius, and per- 


haps partly from a hint contained in it, the plebeian matrons 


dedicated their temple to Modeſty. Hanc aram, inguit Virginia, 


Pudicitiæ Plebeice dedi o; woſque hortor. pleb:iz matrone, ut guod 
certamen virtutis wiros in hac civitate tenet, hoc pudicitia nter 
matronas fit: detiſque operam. ut bac ara, quam illa patricia- 
rum, ſiguid poteſt, ſanctius & & caflioribus coli dicatur. 


LIvII, lib. x. c. 23. 
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imperii darent, quoniam modo fe obliviſci P. Decii 


| poſſe? Neminem omnium ſecum conj ungi malle: & 


copiarum ſatis. fibi cum P. Decio: & nunquam ni- 
mium hoſtium fore. — the very ſame turn of ex- 
preſſion, as that of the ſpeech in the Iliad ; which 
I remember, while at Weſtminſter, you, my dear 
friends, in ſome of your firſt friendly ſtudies to- 
gether, uſed highly ro admire. 
Tov Gauri; pereeme Bon ayer Awning | 

Ei Ne dn eTapoy Ye XEAEVETE A UTOY ENETS 2h 

IIog av entir Oden e Heον AaJormn, 

'Ov Teps He TpoPpwy npudin, xai Jup OP aynwe 
E. wart Wovoioty ON de & Thanagg AFnm, 


Bur let us return to theſe, the much greater 
heroes of Rome At that time, you know, the 
Roman power was greatly extending itſelf; not 


only over the bloody fields of Samnium, ſouthward 


into Apulia and Lucania; but allo to the north, 
far beyond its antient boundaries of the Ciminian 


foreſt, to the high hills of Perugia; and even 


acroſs the 4pennine mountains into the country of 
the Galli Senones. 


Tur, in the neighbourhood of Sentinum, this 
Decius commanded the left wing of the Roman 
army, as his ſenior colleague Fabius did the right. The 
cavalry and infantry of the left wing being diſor- 


2 dered 


9 A. di. 
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dered and broken by the enemy * ; Quid ultra moror, 
inquit Decius, - familiare fatum. Datum boc eſt, 
noſtro generi, ut luendis periculis piacula fimus. Hec 
locutus, eadem precatione, eodemque habitu „ pro 
populo Romano devovit, quo pater ejus P. Decius ad 
Veſerim ſe devoverat. 


O uv dear young countrymen, your hearts, I 
know, are continually burning to imitate the-cha- 
raters of thoſe among your anceſtors, whoſe names 
adorn the hiſtory of your country : with what 
pleaſure, with what rapture, may you now con- 
template, in the hiſtory of the family of the Decii, 
ſuch a ſon copying the patriotiſm of ſuch a father 
even unto death; and both their memories thus 
joined together, and crowned with the ' ſame 
glory? | 


SURELY, of all the various cauſes, which con- 
tributed to the amazing greatneſs of Rome, none 
is more worthy of obſeryation, than the inceſſant 
ardour, which for many ages continued to inflame 
the ſeveral great families of this city; I mean the 
ardour of imitating, if not excelling, the virtues 


and laudable actions of their anceſtors. Thus we 
find 


This diſorder of the Roman legions was occaſioned by the 
way of fighting of the enemy, io armed chariots ; probably 
the ane kind of cars, as thoſe in which the Britons ſtruck 
= fuſion among the legions of Julius Cz/ar on the ſhore of 

ent, 


* 
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find magnanimity, firmneſs, generoſity, patriotiſm 
even unto death, and many other virtues, when 


once entered into a family, to have continued there 


for many generations. Such as the fathers, ſuch 
were the children and grand- children of the Valerii 
Quintii, Camilli, Fabii, Papirii, Decii; and hun- 
dreds of others. No wonder, tat the world at 
length fell under their feet. 


Txoven the moon is now ſetting, yet I can- 
not conclude without reading to you, as well as I 
am able, from this paper, an extract of three or 
four lines from Tu!ly's noble treatiſe De contemnend4 


more. 


Denique bello contra Pyrrbum regem, Tertius De- 
cius ſe Tertiam vickimam reipublice præbuit, a pa- 
terno avitoque in patriam amore non degener. 


Gryeg me leave, dear fir, again to obſerve, that 
how much ſoever theſe heroes were miſled by 


the ignorance and barbarous ſuperſtition of their 


times, yet certainly the nobleneſs of their inten- 
tions, and the exalted degree of their benevolence 
to their country, are ſuch as would do honour to 
characters of the greateſt wiſdom; to ages and 
nations the moſt enlightened. For, ſurely, the 
great duty of beneficence has not only a claim on 


us for our whole time and fortune, and for the la- 
bours 
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bours both of our bodies and minds; it has a claim 
to our blood alſo. Perhaps among all particular 


duties of beneficence, there is not any one which 


can make a juſter and ſtronger demand of this 


kind, than our duty to our country; I mean, 


when we are called to this ſervice on ſuch an oc- 
caſion as makes it juſt, and neceſſary, and con- 
ſiſtent with our duty to the reſt of mankind Nor 


is there a more noble patrimony in any family, than 


this of being able to count up ſeveral of their houſe, 
who have, like the Decii, performed this great 
duty, and left this exalted example, 


Bur why ſhould I thus dwell on the examples 
of Heathens, or on the virtues of their confined 
and narrow patriotiſm ? 


O my dear Fellow-Chriſtians, let us recolle& 
what ought to have been our thoughts on laſt 
Eaſter-day. On that moſt ſolemn day did we not 
reflect with great and (I hope) due pleaſure, that 
all Chriſtians of all denominations, of all countries, 
were at that time celebrating the great memory of 
the Paſſion of TAT DIVINE PERSON“, 
who willingly laid down his life for he ſalvation 


of the whole world ? | 
O THAT 


v Emaar o Inos; arne vrt g 7 49506 Xa UN vr 7 
tes Hor a iva Ta Tixvz Ts Ois r Neoxogmiopmas - 
van is vs, Evang. St. Johannis, c. ii. verſ. 52, 
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O THAT we may be enabled always to retain 
in our hearts a due remembrance of his abundant | 
love in thus dying for us! 


In our whole lives may we ſhew forth our me- 
mory of ſuch divine love! May we not decline to 
follow his bleſſed example, even in our deaths! 


As he gave his blood and body for us, ſo may 
we alſo be ready to give ours for our fellow-crea- 
tures, if ever a true and rational charity ſhould 
call us to ſuch a ſacrifice. 


Freely we bave received theſe things. Freely let 
us give them, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


FrrTH Day's ConNVERSATION. 


ways conſidered the time of their foreign 
travels, to be (if well managed) one of the moſt 
important parts of their education. According- 
ly they never willingly had ſuffered any part of 
this precious time to be waſted either in idleneſs 
and diſſipation, or in application of thought to 
frivolous and unimportant objects. The day-time 
was paſſed by them in the beſt methods for an- 
ſwering the nobleſt purpoſes of travelling; and 
ſeveral early hours in each morning were generally 
employed in the ſame kind of ſtudies, -which they 
would have been following, if till at Oxford or 
Cambridg 1 


9 three worthy young men had al- 


Tuis had been more particularly the caſe ſince 
their arrival at Rome; and ſince Crito had propoſed 
to them this courſe of lectures or converſations. 
In order to keep pace with him in theſe, they 


found it neceſſary to be very diligent in their pri- 


vate ſtudies of the Roman hiſtory, 


THroucn 
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Tnovon it was late when they parted laſt night, 
yet they were met together very early this morning 
at their noble young friend's lodgings. They had 
Juſt concluded the firſt decad of Livy; and were 
now refreſhing their memories in the hiſtory of the 
following times by turning over ſome books of the 
Supplement of Frenſbemius; when the eldeſt of the 
company aſked Crito's pupil ſome queſtions relative 
to the contempofary ſtate of affairs in Greece. In- 
ſtead of anſwering the queſtion, he pointed to a 
{ſmall cabinet of coins, which their young and noble 
fellow-ſtudent had lately purchaſed : and deſired 
leave to look on thoſe drawers, which contained 
the coins of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the, Great, 
whether in Greece, Syria, or Egypt. 


Tux drawers being laid on the table, the com- 
pany liſtened with great pleaſure; firſt to the noble 
proprietor of them, who ſpoke in a very ſenfible 
manner on the excellent taſte and workmanſhip of 
ſeveral of theſe medals; and then to Crito's pupil, 

who made ſeveral modeſt and learned obſervations 
on that part of the Grecian hiſtory, to which this 
ſeries of coins correſponded. He concludes by 
wiſhing that ſome proper perſon in either of the 
Engliſh univerſities would, for the ſake of the youth 
of the place, add a third volume to Samyan's Gre- 
can Hiſtory + that third volume with 
| - the 


, 
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the acceſſion of Alexander the Great to the throne 
of Macedon; and concluding it with the taking of 
Alexandria by Auguſtus Cæſar. Such a volume, he 
faid that he had often heard his tutor obſerve, 
would be full of very great events; nor would it 
be unadorned with ſeveral excellent characters, both 
of the political and of the philoſophic kind. 


He was proceeding on this ſubject, when his 
attention was recalled to the Roman hiſtory by the 
following note, which was brought to him from 
his tutor, 


« DEAR SIR, 


J trouble you with this note to deſire the 
« favour of you to make my proper excuſes to our 
* noble young friend for not waiting on him to 
e breakfaſt, according to his obliging invitation. 
« Happy am I; that though I ſhall not enjoy the 


« pleaſure of the company of my dear three friends 


© this morning, yet I ſhall have the conſcious ſa- 
« tisfaction that I am employed among my books 
ein their ſervice. 


© IncLoseD I take the liberty to ſend you a 
epaper; the contents of which will be perhaps 
* the more acceptable and agreeable to you, as I 
* know you intend, after breakfaſt, to make a 

* morning's 


* 


* 


1 
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© morning's viſit to your alien acquaintance at 
* the Palazzo Maſjimi *.” | 


Tur incloſed paper was as follows, 


QUINTUS FABIUS MAXIMU 


RULLIANUS. 


"THE hiſtory of this great man may be per- 
haps conſidered by you, my dear fellow- 
ſtudents, as one of the beſt examples of. a long 
life, diligently employed in great public buſineſs. 


AccorDpincLy I have drawn up this paper of 
his character, not in my uſual manner, but rather 
in 


* The family of the Marcheſi Maſimi is one of thoſe few 
families at preſent in Rome, who ſay that they can trace their 
illuſtrious pedigree back to the times of the old empire and 
ſtill more old republic. f 

The Maſimi claim to be deſcendants of no leſs a family, 
than that of the antient Fabii Maxim! : it is certain, that they 
can trace themſelves back under this denomination as far as the 
tenth century, when, it is well known, they were a moſt 
powerful family in Rcme. It is indeed almoſt beyond all 

doubt, that they are of antient Roman blood. They are at 
reſent divided in two branches; the Maſimi of Ara Cel; 
and the Mami delle Colonne. Theſe denominations are taken 
from the places and ornaments of their houſes in modern 
Rome; one being near the church of Ara Cali; and the other 
bein g ado ned with a circular portico ſupported by ſtately co- 
Jumns ot the Doric 0:der, the architecture of Baldgzzare Pe- 
ruxx i. 

This laſt is the palace here ſpoken of; and the eſtate be- 
longing to this br nch of tne family, is at preſent about 1500/, 
ferling per anoum The fami'y of Ara Cali is not ſo rich. 


th 
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in the form of a chronological table. On the firſt ' 
ſight of it, you will immediately obſerve; that 
from the time of his entering into a public cha- 
racter, as curule ædile, to the laſt time that we 
find him declared princeps ſenatus; is a ſpace of no 
leſs than forty-nine years. You will alſo ſee by it 
the ſeveral great poſts, of which he was at dif- 
ferent times poſſeſſed; Some few lines are added 
to theſe articles; expreſſing briefly: ſome of the 
great actions which he performed in thoſe illuſtrious 
ſtations. For he was truly great; not by the pre- 
ferments which he got for himſelf ; but by what 
he did for, the public while poſſeſſed of them. 


PerMIT me to add a wiſh for the ſake of 
England; that thoſe of you, my worthy friends, 
who ſhall chooſe a public life, may have that life 

; lengthened to the ſame old age, which this father 
\ of the Roman parliament attained. But whatever 
may be the length of life ; whatever the heighth 
and number of public honours, with which, for 
the ſake of your country, you may be bleſſed; I 
have a ſtrong and rational hope, that you will all 
die, much more full of virtues, than either of 


honour or of years. 
* 


Vol, I. N Chrono- 
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Chronological Table of the Life Q. Fa _ | 


Maximus RULLIANUS. 


Anno ante Chriftum 
329. In this year Fabius was choſen . 


ædile: in which office of magiſtrature he ſeems 
to have been remarkably active in the diſcovery, 
and conſequently in the ſuppreſſion of ſome unac- 
countable and very dreadful diſorders z which then 
much diſgraced the annals of this City. 


323. In this year ihe was choſen es equi« 
tum by Papirius Curſor. 


You, my dear friends, are * well acquaiated 
with the military hiſtory of that famous dictator; 
and I remember to have heard you obſerve in con- 
verſation, that this Papirius was, as it were, the 
King of Pruſſia of his times; in regard to his in- 
defatigable perſeverance in military labours, and 
in his remarkably ſtrict diſcipline of his troops. 
Theſe circumſtances certainly confer great honour 
on the character of Fabius alſo; whom, though 
then a young man, this great commander choſe 
chus as his firſt lieutenant-general. 


Ir is obſerved by Livy, that Papirius carried 
his ſeverity ſometimes even to cruelty : till being 


made ſenſible by his own experience, that ſo very 
rigid 


* 


. 4 K F N 72. 


ENG . 


ſence of Papirius, obſerving a very advantageous 
opportunity of attacking the enemy, ventured to 
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rigid a government does not produce, on the whole, 
any good, even in military affairs; he was obliged 
to ſoften, his temper, at leaſt in appearance, and 
to mix with the ſeverity of his government ſome 
ats of mildneſs and mercy, But before this 
change took place, he had been very bone de- 
ſtroying the life even of a Fabius. 


You know very well, how Fabius, in the ab- 


diſobey the dictator's orders; and thus, for the 
fake of the public, hazarded his own head. For 
that this action was the effect, not ſo much of 
youthful ardour, as of real military conduct, ap- 
pears, I think, manifeſtly by the greatneſs of the 
victory which he gained in conſequence of it; 
and in which no leſs than twenty thouſand of the 
Samnites, thoſe formidable enemies of Rome, were 
cut off. You know alſo, how for this action Fa- 
bius was brought to the block by the ſevere dicta- 
tor (a ſecond Torquatus); arid ſcarce ſaved from 
execution by the intreaties of the whole ſenate, 


people, and army of Rome. However, let me not, 


in favour of Fabius, miſrepreſent this affair. For 
if Papirius was too ſevere, it muſt be owned on 
the other ſide, that the action of young Fabius 
was not juſtifiable ſtrictly ſpeaking. In bello cert? 
in pace oportet legitima ſemper pati imperia. 

Ns ; Obedience 
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Obedience is certainly one of the firſt and principal 


virtues of youth. 


320. In this year, probably as a mark of 
public gratitude for his having expoſed himſelf to 


-- ſuch extreme dangers for the public ſervice, Fabius 


was elected conſul, The hiſtory of this year is full 
of confuſion and uncertainty ; but according to 
ſome authors quoted by Livy, Fabius gained in it 
a freſh victory, and triumphed over the Samnites. 
He is ſaid in this campaign to have penn! 
even into Apulia. 


319. Ix this year of public misfortune and 
diſhonour, he was appointed interrex with M. Va- 
lerius, In that office he named for conſuls, that 
great general, Publilius Philo; and alſo (what 1s 
very remarkable) Papirius Curſor ; the very perſon 
by whom he had been himſclf three years before 
brought to the block. 


313. Hs himſelf is named diFator : Publilius 
and Papirius Curſor being the confuls under him. 


He gains a great victory over the Samnites near 
Sora. 


308. Cnostn conſul the ſecend time. Gains 

a great victory over the Etruſcaus near Sutrium : 
and penetrates through (the hitherto impaſſible 
boundary 
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boundary of the Roman power) the Ciminian foreſt, 
into the interior parts of Tuſcany. In a ſecond 
victory near Perugia he totally defeats the enemy; 
and obliges them to make a truce with Rome for 
thirty years enſuing. About this time he received 
the ſenate's' orders to name a dictator to command 
againſt the Samnites, He names Papirius Curſor : 
memoriam fimultatum patriæ remittens. 


307. Ox account of his noble behaviour in 
Tuſcany, Fabius is again elected conſul the third 
time. He gains great victories over four nations; 
the Samnites, Mar, Umbri, and Peligni; all in 
the ſpace of this one year. 


306. He is named by the ſenate proconſul in 
Samnium; and gains another victory over that war- 
like nation. 


O uv dear fellow-ſtudents, in this our preſent 
compilation of the moſt illuſtrious characters of 
antient Rome, I am obliged thus frequently to 


ſpeak of their military heroiſms. Military merit 


indeed is to the generality of readers the moſt 
ſtrikipg and ſplendid part of the Roman hiſtory, 
The military virtues of the Fabii, Papirii, &c. are 
alſo, I muſt own, worthy objects of ſtudy ; and 
will continue to be uſeful examples, as long as the 
world ſhall continue to deſerve the heavy ſcourge 

N 2 and 
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and curſe of wars. Yet let me breathe a wiſh, 


that J was employed in a work more worthy of my 
happy profeſſion, that I was converſing with you 
at preſent on another ſubject: I mean, on the long 
PACIFIC life, the venerable poverty, the holy old 
age, and almoſt chriſtian death of the contemporary 
of Fabius, Phocion z Phocion, the ſecond Socrates 
of Athens. 4 


303. In this year we have the fatisfation to 
find Fabius in an office of civil magiſtrature; the 
cenſorſhip. In this office he was author of a new 
and very important regulation of the great legiſla- 
tive aſſemblies of the Roman people. What this 
regulation was, I really cannot tell: for Livy's ac- 


count of it is very conciſe ; and it is explained by 
Mr. Hooke in a very different manner from that 


in which it ſeems to have been underſtood by 
Machiavel, when writing his Politici diſcorſi. But 


however this may be, (for furely you cannot ex- 


pect from a clerg gyman any explication of ſuch 
difficult political queſtions) you will give me leave 


to obſerve with pleaſure, that it was on this account 


that the title of MAXIMUS was given to Fa- 
Lins and his family; on the deſcendants of which 
it ſtill continues, though above two thouſand years 
are ſince elapſed. This Hic title was conferred 
on him, even by the warlike Romans, not for any 
of his numerous military heroiſms, but for a work 


of 
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of peace, and political civil wiſdom, Let me alſo 
add, that Fabius Rullianus is celebrated in hiſtory 
for other works of peace; particularly for his care 
in preſerving plenty in the city and country of. 


300. Diftator the ſecond time. He has the 
happineſs to quiet the inſurrection of the Marfi by 
O88 battle only. 


299. IT is ſaid by ſome authors, that the con- 
ſulſhip was now again unanimouſly offered to him: 
but that he declined the offer; and in its ſtead 
accepted, with Papirius Curſor, the civil office of 
curule adils, The reaſon given for this conduct 
does particular honour to his memory. For, this 
year being a year of peace, he thought he could 
do more good to the public in the curule than in 
the conſular chair: and therefore preferred the 
choice of the inferior office, 


297. Cnosen conſul, In this his fourth con- 
ſulſhip, his activity in the ſervice of his country 
ſtill continued unabated: for, during the ſpace of 
this year, he is ſaid to have encamped in no leſs 
than eighty-ſix different places of the enemy's 
country; and his brother-conſul Decius in forty- 
five, He gained alſo by his conduct a very hard- 
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fought battle. But of all the tranſactions relative 
to this his conſulſhip, there ſeems none more wor- 


thy of your attention than the modeſty and gene- 
roſity with which he behaved, when it was unani- 
mouſly offered him by the whole aſſembly of the 
people. I cannot pretend to deſcribe it better, 
than by copying from Livy his ſhort ſpeech on 
that occaſion. Quid ſe jam ſenem at perfundum 
laboribus laborumque præmiis ſollicitarent? Nec cor- 
poris, nec animi vigorem remanere eundem; & for- 
tunam ipſam vereri, ne cui deorum nimia ſit jam in 


ſe, & conſtantior, quam velint humane res, videatur. 


Et ſe gloriæ ſeniorum ſuccreviſſe ; & ad ſuam gloriam 
aſſurgentes alias Lætum adſpicere: nec honores 
magnos fortiſſimis viris. Rome, nec honoribus deeſſe 


fortes viros. Lib. x, c. 13. 


* 


296, In this year Fabius did not only decline 
the conſulſhip with his uſual modeſty; (modeſty, 
which exalts both public and private, both manly 
and youthful merit, in the ſame great proporcion 
in which pride lowers and debaſes it) he even ab- 
ſolutely refuſed that honour, Notwithſtanding the 
unanimity of the people in his election, and the 
ardent ſolicitations of the nobility in perſuading 
him to accept it, he was firm, though decent, in 
his refuſal : and this from a principle of true and 
wiſe patriotiſm. For he ;ightly judged, that thus 


ſo 


„ 
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0 ſo frequently to entruſt the ſame high! offices of 
G the republic:to-the ſame perſons, might form a pre- 
; cedent highly dangerous to the national liberty. 
F The ſecurity of his country's freedom he ſincerely 
y preferred t to his own exaltation ; nor could his ge- 
nerous mind ſtoop to ſuch low and mean ambition, 

as that in which during the times of Roman dege- 
p neracy a Marius ety nn themſelves. wor 


© 


295. is | this year, there being a h and 

great alarm, that the Erruſcans, Samnites, and 

Gauls were uniting their forces, and marching to- 

gether to the ſiege of Rome; the conſulſbip was 

; | ardently and unanimouſly offered to Fabius; and 

by him, notwithſtanding his great age, willingly, 

though modeſtly, accepted. In this time of ge- 

' neral terror, he took the field with the greateſt 

d .ardour; and turned that terror into the enemies 

country, into the inmoſt pg of which he pene- 
/ trated, 


Ir was during the campaigns of this his ffth 
| conſulſhip, that his beloved colleague, P. Decius, 
| devoted himſelf for his country; as was n 
| in our converſation laſt night, - 


| 
| 
| 
5 


O ur dear friends, with what pleaſure have T 
obſerved, while in England, the noble rapture 
which ſhone in your eyes, while attending to the 

ſolemn 
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fought battle. But of all the tranſactions relative 


to this his conſulſhip, there ſeems none more wor- 
thy of your attention than the modeſty and gene- 


roſity with which he behaved, when it was unani- 


mouſly offered him by the whole aſſembly of the 
people. I cannot pretend to deſcribe it better, 
than by copying from Livy his ſhort ſpeech on 
that occaſion. Quid ſe jam ſenem at perfundbum 
laboribus laborumque premiis ſollicitarent? Nec cor- 


Poris, nec animi vigorem remanere eundem; & for- 


tunam ipſam vereri, ne cui deorum nimia ſit jam in 


ſe, & conſtantior, quam velint humane res, videatur. 


Et ſe gloriæ ſeniorum ſuccreviſſe; & ad ſuam gloriam 
aſſurgentes alias Lætum adſpicere: nec honores 
mag nos fortiſſimis viris Roma, nec honoribus deeſſe 


Fortes viros. Lib. x. c. 13. 


296. Ix this year Fabius did not only decline 
the conſulſhip with his uſual modeſty ; (modeſty, 
which exalts both public aad private, both manly 
and youthful merit, in the ſame great proportion 
in which pride lowers and debaſes it) he even ab- 
ſolutely refuſed that honour. Notwithſtanding the 
unanimity of the people in his election, and the 
ardent ſolicitations of the nobility in perſuading 
him to accept it, he was firm, though decent, in 
his refuſal : and this from a principle of true and 
wiſe patriotiſm. For he ;ightly judged, that thus 
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ſo frequently to entruſt the ſame high offices of 
the republic to the ſame perſons, might form a pre- 
cedent highly APIS the national liberty. 
The ſecurity of his country's freedom he ſincerely 
preferred to his own exaltation ; nor could his ge- 


nerous mind ſtoop to ſuch low and mean ambition, 


as that in which during the times of *Romun dege= 
neracy t a Marius or en youned themſelves. 

295. 14% this year, there being a a ach 
great alarm, that the Erruſcans, Samnites, and 
Gauls were uniting their forces, and marching to- 
gether to the ſiege of Rome; the conſulſbip was 
ardently and unanimouſly offered to Fabius; and 
by him, notwithſtanding his great age, willingly, 
though modeſtly, accepted. In this time of ge- 
neral terror, he took the field with the greateſt 
ardour; and turned that terror into the enemies : 
country, into the inmoſt PoE of which he * 
trated, 


bi was- during the campaigns of this his is ffi 
conſulſhip, that his beloved colleague, P. Decius, 
devoted himſelf for his country; as was obſerved 
in our converſation laſt night. * l 


O my * friends, with what pleaſure have 1 
obſerved, while in England, the noble rapture 
which ſhone in your eyes, while attending to the 

ſolemn 
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ſolemn funeral ſong on ſome of the heroes of Ir 
in ſome of Handels Oratorios ? I forget, whether 
it is in his Sampſon, or in his Maceavenr... 50005 


Bring the laurel: bring the hays : ie 20D 
Strew the berſe : and firew the Ways, & Ke. a ns 


With the /ame noble rapture you can a am ſore) | 
now form in your imaginations the ſolemn ſcene 
of Decius's funeral ; and highly applaud the friend- 
ly and generous behaviour of Fabius on that occa- 
fion. Intermiſſa omnium aliarum rerum curd, Fabius 
college funus cum omni honore — meritis 
celebrat, non ſine mullis militum lacrymis. | 


293. In this year, Fabius roſe to the high rank 
and Ggaity of ines ſenatiis Romani. 


292 Fabius Gurges, the . and worthy fan 
of Fabius Rullianus, was now choſen conſul, What · 
ever pleaſure his father might receive on this ac- 
caſion, yet being apprehenſive of the natural in- 
experience of youth, he wiſhed (for the ſake of 
his ſon as well as his country) that this election 
had been delayed for ſome few years, His ap- 
prehenſions were too much juſtified by the event. 
Young Fabius was routed in Samnium; and would 
probably have ſunk under the public contempt in 
Rome, if he had not been ſaved and ſupported by 
che timely aſũſtance of this good and wiſe father. 

Scarce 


- 6 % - 
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Scarce ever was there beheld a more amiable ſcene 
of paternal love. To recover his ſon's credit, this 
prince of the ſenate forgot all his own high digni 
ty. He condeſcended to ſerve even as lieutenant 
during the reſt of the campaign. In that poſt he 
privately directed. his ſon in all his military prepa» 
rations, marches, and encampments ; all of which 
now appeared regulated with the moſt exact care 
and accurate diſcipline, Even in the field af 
battle, notwithſtanding his great age, he appeared 
in arms, like another Prian*: but with better 
ſucceſs, For, by his bravery, he had there the 
happineſs of perſonally ſaving the life of his be» 
loved ſon z and, by his conduct, of gaining a very 


glorious viftory for him: for on him he ftudiouſly | 


contrived to turn all the merit and all the praiſe. 


291. Fabius has the happineſs to ſee his fon, 
now proconſul in Sammium, behave in a diſpute 
with the conſul of the year, L. Poſthumius, with 
all proper ſpirit, wiſdom, and moderation. He 
afterwards has the pleaſure to ſee him enter Rome 
in triumph on account of the laſt year's victory; 


and to follow him, as bit attendant and lieutenant, 


in that ſolemn proceſſion to the temples on the 
Capitoline hill. 


O ur dear friends, there is not, I believe, any 
wiſh, which your youthful hearts breathe with 
3 more 


Vid. Eneid. ii. 
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more ardour; than that before the grey heirs of 
your dear parents deſcend into the grave, you may 
be able to gladden their eyes with the ſight of 
ſome public honours acquired by your merit. But 
how uncertain are all public honours! Your own 
merits, the aſſiſtance of your parents, may be all 
ineffectual in the attainment of them. Providence 
itſelf perhaps, in kindneſs to you, may diſappoint 
all ſuch purſuits. ' Give me leave then to add my 
wiſhes, that the views of all this company may be 
principally directed to another more certain and 
really far more noble object. My dear pupil will 
explain to you what I mean: viz. the daily tri- 
umphs of beneficence : (which attend þis life, em- 
ployed as it is in an uninterrupted ſeries of works 
of charity: actions which muſt convey the higheft 
pleaſure to good and wiſe parents) the heartfelt 
honours of a virtuous conſcience; of which his 
heavenly Father is the continual giver to him. 


[CRITO's pupil, on caſting his eyes over the 
preceding paragraph, ftarted at its unexpected 
contents: but he recovered himſelf immediately; 
and then, in reading it to his two young friends, 
ſo altered the turn of its expreſſions, as entirely to 
omit the compliment to himſelf, and yet retain all 
the good advice of his tutor. He then baſtened 
to the peruſal of the following article.] 


289. Is 


* F ' 
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289. Ix the cenſus of this year, Fabius is 
again declared princeps ſenatis, In relation to that 
high dignity, it is remarkable that it continued 
uninterruptedly for three generations in the Fabian 
family: both the father and ſon of * Marinus ö 
Rullianus baving been inveſted with it. 575 


286. DiBater, the third time, In this dis 
he had the happineſs to complete an accommoda- 
tion and reconciliation between the two-great and 
contending parties of this nation: the ſame kind 
of happineſs, as that, which crowned the conclu- 
fion of the long and glorious life of Camillus. 


280, Fabius is again declared princeps ſenatis : 
his ſon being now cenſor ; and his friend's ſon, P. 
Decius Tertius, being conſul. About this time 
Cineas, the embaſſador of king Pyrrbus, came to 
Rome. The Roman ſenate, upon whom that Gre- 
cian orator looked as an aſſembly of kings, muſt 
ſurely have appeared ſtill more majeſtic in his ſight, 
on account of the venerable character of this its 
prince, the Roman Neſtor, 


To d dn dvo ue event preporuy avJpunruy 
Eo, of y aurwu apa” e nf ee 
Ev Ilvaw nen, Aer de rr οEi¾«w avaccive 


* „* 


AFTER 
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- Artzr the peruſal of this paper, the young 
gentlemen dreſſed themſelves ; and went out to 
make their viſit at the Palazzo Maſſimi. With 
the fight of the buſts, ſtatues, conſular faſces, 
Eiruſcan urns, and other antique curioſities in 
that palace, they were highly entertained, They 
were ſhewn alſo the apartment called di Pirro: 
in which, till lately, ſtood that noble colloſſal ſtatue 
of king Pyrrbus ; which is now placed fronting 
the ſtairs leading up to the Muſæum in the 


Capitol. 


* 


In the afternoon, Crito's pupil having pro- 
poſed to make an excurſion into the country for 
two or three days towards Tivoli and Palæſtrina; 
it was with the greateſt willingneſs, that the com- 
pany met at the venerable remains of the Porta 
Collatina, From thence they took the road to 
Tivoli, During the firſt eight or ten miles of this 
journey, their diſcourſe turned on various ſubjects, 
and was enlivened with much youthful chearful- 
neſs. The ' converſation however at length began 
to flag, when the youngeſt of the company look- 
ing out of the coach-window, obſerved that [taly 
in all reſpects ſeemed to be calculated for the prin- 
cipal ſchool of painting: its cities being filled 
with the works of the moſt eminent painters and 

ſculptors; 


„ © Q& == 
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ſculptors; and its country with the molt noble 
e for — $584 1” 


Tur campania of ewe was has indeed in its 
higheſt ſplendor: its graſs and corn being both 
ſtill greenz and the Sabine mountains, which 
magnificently terminate it, ſtill in 1 parts white 
with ſnow. — | 


PLeaAsInNG and grand as this proſpe& is, (re- 
plied Crizo's pupil with half a ſigh) how inferior 
is it to our own dear country ? In this wide and 
naturally moſt fertile plain, where is there to be 
ſeen any thing like one of our beautiful planta- 
tions, like one of our neat cottages? The natural 
beauty too of the graſs will be ſoon deſtroyed by 
the ſummer's heats; and the whole compania fen- 
dered uninhabitable by the peſzlential air attending 
them. Great reaſon ſurely have we all to think 
ourſelves happy in our healthy, populous, ever 
verdant, 


Ka: Maxaxpin mow, M Nuran 
Aua oypimveso lv. 


Bur particularly happy is the country-gentle- 
man of England, who every year ſees ſome new 
plantation riſe on his lands; and (what is much 
more important) ſees continually all around him his 

cUuntrye 


| 
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cobntry-neighbours comfortably clothed ; lodged; 
and fed; made happy by (thaſe two chief :inſtrus 
ments of a national benevolent providence) the 
public liberty, and commerce of their country; 
and in the next degree, by their own an mon 
= 1 of their landlord: Is 11A 
ZHis father's acres 8 enjoys in peace,. 
Or makes his neighbours glad, if be encreaſe 
"Whoſe.chearful tenants leſs their early toil,” 
Zet to their Lord owe more than to their ſoil ; © 
Whoſe rifing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 
For future buildings, future navies grow ; 
May his plantations ſtreteh from down to down, 
Firſt ſhade a county, and then riſe a town! _ 114 
n f | 19 GUT BM 
Max this great happineſs (replied Crito with a 
ſmile of the moſt benevolent charity) in its higheſt 
and nobleſt degree always attend you, my. dear 
pupil ! and, in imitation of you, may I alſo, in 
that pleaſant country-pariſh, the living of which 
your kind father has lately moſt generouſly be- 
ſtowed on me, be always ſo happy as to have 
ſome little works of planting, ſtudy, and charity con- 
tinually on my hands! But yet let us not under- 
value the country, in which we are at preſent. 
Theſe very plains, though wanting houſes and 
trees, yet otherwiſe how beautiful are they ? How 
pleaſingly is the Roman campagna in many parts 
varied 
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vaiſed with hillocks and dales; and how great a 
quantity of corn does it even now produte ; eſpe- 
cially on its ſea. coaſt, which we lately viſited, neat 
Cometo and Civita Vecrbia? Happy; happy indeed, 
would this couiitry be, if (to ſpeak in your poetic 
ſtile) the goddeſs of Health could ſhed her gra- 
cious itfluerict over it; either froth the place of 
her ruined temple near the Collin gate : or from 
that ſmall lake and its floating iſlands, by which 
we are now paſſing; and which, you * were 
anticntly dedicated to her. 


Ir 1 am not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, it was about that period of 
time, to which you have now kindly led us in 
your lectures, that ÆAſculapius himſelf is ſaid t6 
have been brought to Rome on the very account 
which you mention. I have lately been locking 
over, at our noble friend's lodgings, ſeveral an- 
tique coins, that ſeem to have reference to his 
voyage from Epidaurus hither ; as well as ſeveral 
beautiful drawings of the temples, &c. on his 
Inſula Tiberina ; while in its full magnificence 
and ſplendor. But let me not talk of thoſe pleaſing 
and amufing ſubjects at preſeat, I ſhould be very 
glad to hear your opinion of the real nature of 
that peſtilential air, ca!tiva aria; which is ſo great 
an obſtacle to the modern patriots of Rome in their 


projects for repeopling this country. 
Vos. I. O V HAT 
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War I have heard on that ſubject in conver» 
ſation with ſome naturaliſts, replied Crito, is, that 
during tne autumnal months, the low lands along 
the coaſt of Italy, from Naples almoſt to Genoa, 
are extremely unwholeſome. The low lands on 


each ſide of our river Thames are, you know, the 


ſame at that time of the year. But the air of the 
Italian marſhes is full of a much more malign, and 
even deadly, poiſon; in proportion probably to 
the greater quantity of damp vapours exhaled 
here by the more violent heat of the ſun. 


Bur beſides theſe damps, there are other very 
poiſonous vapours which riſe during autumn in 
ſeveral places of /taly, from the burnt minerals of 
its ſtrange ſoil. You have heard of the dreadful 
effects of the Mofete near Naples: ſavamque ex- 
halat opaca Mephitim. Something ſimilar perhaps 
may be the caſe in the plains round Rome: many 
parts of which, though neither low nor wet, are 
vet very peſtilential. But look on the hills ound 
you in this proſpect. They are all full of the re- 
mains of extinguiſhed volcanoes; which probably 
raged, before the flood, with greater fury than 
Mira or Veſuvius at preſent. Naturaliſts alſo tell 
us, that moſt part of the ſoil of theſe extenſive 
Roman plains, which lie at their feet, has paſſed 
through the operation of the fire, | 
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Bur however all this may be, it is certainly an 


error to think, that the bad air of this country is 


totally a modern complaint, We find the antient 
hiſtorians continually ſpeaking of plagues and ſick- 
neſſes at Rome, Some of them call its climate 
celum grave: and I remember, that Zivy puts in 
the mouth of a Roman who lived 340 years before 
the birth of our Saviour, exactly the very ſame 
complaint of this Campagna di Roma, which one 
of its modern inhabitants would make: Lufamur 
in peſtilenti & arido circa urbem ſolo . 


IT ſeems difficult (continued Crito after fome 
ſhort pauſe) to conceive how ſuch a country ſhould 
firſt become inhabited. When once filled with 
inhabitants, it is no wonder that they ſhould be 
able to ſubſiſt: for the draining of marſhes (as 
has heen lately done near Leghorn by that bene- 
volent patriot Marquis Ginori) the cultivation of 
fields, the cutting down the woods, the fires in 
the towns, and even the breath of animals (when 
not too cloſely crowded together) will greatly mend 
the air. This was probably the caſe in thoſe ages, 
when theſe Latian plains were filled with many 
little nations; and afterwards when the loſs of 
thoſe nations was ſupplied by a vaſt metropolis, 
and its extenſive ſuburbs. 


O 2 | Even 


* Vid. lib. vii. c. 38. 
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Even after the removal of the ſeat of the em- 
pire from Rome to Conſtantinople, the Campagna di 


Roma continued tolerably cultivated and inha- 


bited; till about the middle of the eighth centu- 
ry; when it was laid deſolate by the incurfions of 
the Lombards and Saracens. From that period, its 
cultivation greatly ceaſed, the air grew continvally 
worſe and worſe, and the number of its inhabitants 
leſs and leſs, - | 


Dvxinc the reſidence of the popes at Avignon, 


Rome was at its loweſt ebb : it had then no more 


than ſixteen thouſand inhabitants. Since the re- 
turn of the popes, it has been gradually recover- 
ing itſelf, By this laſt years account, the number 
of its inhabitants is more than one hundred and 
thirty thouſand. The country alſo, as well as the 
city, has probably ſomewhat recovered itſelf; tho 
not in proportion. a 


Bur let us, if you pleaſe, turn our thoughts to 


the times of antient Rome. For, whatever is che 
occaſion of the preſent deſolation of this Campagna, 
it is certain that in antient times it was full of 
many villages and towns. In the early ages of 
the Roman republic, every little ſpot cf theſe vaſt 


plains had its particular owner, who lived on its 


produce, and contequently was obliged to cultivate 


it wich the greateſt induſtry, How different 


from 


EH — — — 
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from the preſent ſolitary ſcene! It was then full 
of a numerous people; ſkilful in agriculture, that 
moſt uſeful of the arts of peace: and proper for 
undergoing the greateſt diſcipline, danger, and 
labour of war, | 


Aut raſiris terram domat, aut quatit oppida bello. 


Their continued culture of theſe plains produced 
among them a national ſimplicity-of life and fru- 
gality; and conſequently a ſure though moderate 
ſupport for each family. The further conſequences 
of this rural induſtry were ſtill more noble : firm- 
neſs of mind; liberty; independence; ſuperiority. 
to corruption; contempt of diſhonourable or un- 
zuſt wealth; a ſenſe of generoſity; of juſtice: and 
of religious gratitude to the givers of the ſeveral 
fruitful ſcalons of the year. 


— Patiens operum, par voque aſſueta juventus ; 
Sacra Deum, ſanttique patres : extrema per ilios 
Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fegit. 


* * * 


THrrs quotation from Virgil, together with what 


Crito had been obſerving juſt before, ſeemed great. 


ly to affect his good pupil. He fat for ſome 
time in lence, aud then turned his eyes with re- 
ſpect and love on his tutor. To a perſon (ſaid he) 

Q 3 | who 
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who is to be ſo happy as to paſs his life at home in 
the country, what an advantage is it to have ſur- 


veyed in his youth the inftruZive ſcene of this agri 
Romani ? Theſe very fields perhaps have ſeen 


— _ Pparvoque potentem 
Fabricium, & te ſulco, Serrane “, ſerentem. 


| 


Some part of this Campagna certainly 
— duros Curiorum eſt paſſa ligones. 


I po not know, faid Crito, looking out of the 
co:ch-widow to the right, whether in this pro- 
ſpe& you can diſtin,uiſh a round hill, which ſtands 
cloſe under theſe lofty mountains of Tu/eu'um. That 
hill is called Monte Porzio, and the neighbouring 
fields Prat; Perzi. In cur return from Paleſtring 
to Rome by way of Fry. ſcati, we ſhall go cloſe by 
it: and I ſhall then take the liberty to put into 
your hands a ſhort paper of ſome few lines which 
I copied this morning from Plutarch, You will 
have great pleaſure in reading it there, eſpecially 
as you will recolle& that Monte Porzio and the 
Prata Porzi were the Sabine farm of the Cato fa» 
mily ; and that the Sabine Villa of Curius, if his 

| | cottage 


am =» 6 +, I 


* Ati'ins Se rang, conſul for the firſt time in the year be- 
fore our Lord's nativity 267. He was contempora:y to Fabri- 
cius ard Curins, and nearly related to Marcus Atilius Regulus, 
See allo Valerius Maximus, lib, iv. c. 4+ 
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cottage deſerves that name; ſtood in that neigh» * 


bourhood ., 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company after ſome ſhort pauſe for recollection, I 
lately found, in turning over ſome books of Ro- 
man antiquities, an account of an aquedu& which 


was built by that public-ſpirited hero, Curius, 


while cenſor : the expences of it being paid out 
of the profits which he made in his campaigns 


272. 


againſt king Pyrrbus, and ot which he reſerved 


no part for himſelf. As that aqueduct came to 
Rome from the river Anio, beginning at a place 
two or three miles above Tivoli, it muſt probably 
have been carried along the ſide of this very road. 
I wiſh we could diſtinguiſh any of its ruins, 


I am ſure, I wiſh I could give you any infor- 
mation in that point, replied Crito: bur I am 
af ald, that we muſt not often expect to find either 
in Rome,” or in its neighbourhood, any conſiderable 
and certain remains of buildings erected ſo early 


O04 as 
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ETA&UAv R era Tp; Sia eg. Plutarch's Life of Cato the 
Cenſor, 
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as the republican times. To ſupply this defeRt, ve 


mutt (while engaged in the ſtudy of this part of 
the Roman hiſtory) generally content ourſelves with 


the landſkip of the country, with the view of | 


theſe hills and mountains, plains and valleys, rocks 
and rivers, which are olten mentioned in the hiſto. 
ry of thoſe times, and which remain. unchangeable 
and eternal monuments of i it, 


WaiLe the company was engaged in this con- 
verſation, the coach ſtopt at that bridge over the 
Anio, which is twelve miles diſtant tram Rome, 
and three from Tivoli, It is g alled Ponte / ucano: 
according to the opinion of Eſchinardi, becauſe it 
was firlt built about the time that the Romans con- 
quered Lucania; that is the times of Curi us. 
But it ſeems to have been rebuilt in the imperial 


ages; and moſt probably by that Plautius, go- 


vernor of IHria, whoſe maſſy ſepulchral tower is 
ſtill ſtanding at one end of it: and who perhaps 
is the ſame Plautius that accompanizd Claudius 
Cz/ar in his expedition into Britain, 


ArTEeR having paſſed ſome time in reading part 


of the long i-{criptions ſtill remaining on ſome 


marble tablets erected before that mauſoleum, the 
cempany ſat down on the parapet wall of the 
bridge ; and, while the horſes were Watering, re- 
ſumed their former converſation, | 
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TukRE is not perhaps (ſaid Crita, opening a 


: paper on which there were ſome notes for the re- 


freſkment of his memory) in all the long hiſtory 
of Rome, any think more ſtriking, or iaſtructiwe, 
than the nobleneſs of mind, which the aatient 
heroes of this nation ſhewed in deſpiſing wealth 
and its attendants, avarice or luxury, The prin= 
cipal examp'e of this Kind of Raman virtue is ge- 
nerally and juſtly ſuppoſed to be that of Curius, 


@Y,.8.1.9. 4 


URIUS had the glory to conquer Pyrrbus; 
that brave deſceudant of Achilles; that moſt 
warl'ke of all the royal ſucceſſors of Alexander the 


Great; that type of Hannibal. 


CURTUS expelled him out of Tah, and re- 


duced the whole of this large, rich, and beautiful 


part of Europe to the Roman domin on. For the 
Roman dominion was then extended from the moſt 
northern parts of Ty/cany to the moſt ſouthern 
point of the kingdom of Naples : which two points 
were the boundaries of antient Italy, Yet this 
very ſame Curius; when the Roman ſenate; in di- 
viding ſome of the conquered lands, allotted four- 
teen acres to each of his ſoldiers, and (on account 
of his rank and merit) fifty to himſelf; declined 

that 
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that offer: ſaying, that it was unworthy of a true 


patriot not to be fully ſatisfied with the ſame pro- 
portion of property, which made ſo many thou- 
ſands of his countrymen contented and happy“. 


O wy dear fellow-travellers, towards the end 


of this week we ſhall probably have the pleaſure 


of paſſing a day or two at Præneſte T. While we 
ſhall be ſurveying the antiquities of that city, will 
it not furniſh freih matter for ſome amuſing re- 
flections, if we recolle&, that it was to that place 
that Pyrrhus advanced in his expedition againſt 
Rome, and from that hill viewed theſe plains of 
Latium ? Great part of our time will be employed 
in walking about the extenſive ruins of the fa- 
mous temple of Fortune, May we not then pleaſe 


ourſelves with the imagination, that Pyrrhus poſ- 


ſibly might on that ſpot have had ſome ſhort con- 
verſation with his friead Cyneas, on the various 
events of his own life, and on the ſurpriſing cha- 
rafter and manners of the Koman nation at that 
time? 


How gloriouſly. indeed muſt theſe have ſhone 


in the eyes of Fyrrbus; eſpecially if compared by 


him 
* Vide Plinii, lib. xviii. e. 4,15. 


+ Prane/e, or (according to its antient name) Paleflrina, is 
about nine miles to the ſouthward of Tivoli. 
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him to the idleneſs, luxury, and baſe corruption 
of the Tarentines? How awful muſt the temperance 
and other virtues of a Curius or Fabricius have 
appeared to him ; eſpecially if contraſted with the 
character of a Demetrius, and of thoſe other diſ- 
ſolute princes, with whom, in his former years, he 
had been acquainted in the eaſtern courts ? 


Wuar alſo muſt have been the meditations of 
Cyneas on the ſame ſubject? In Jab he had pro- 
bably converſed wirh many learned men of the 
Italic or Pythagorean fect ; in Greece, and particu- 
larly at Athens, he muft have known many philo- 
ſophers, whether of the academic, peripatetic, or 
perhaps of the Szozc fi hool For, if I am not 
miſtaken, he was the diſciple of Demoſthenes, and 


about contemporary with Theophraſius and Zeno. 


Among theſe numerous philoſophers he muſt have 
ſeen ſeveral by their profligacy and idleneſs diſ- 
gracing their learned and venerable profeſſion ; ſe- 
yeral alſo ſincerely paſſing a long life in ſtudious 
induſtry, in ſtrict ſelf government, in continual 
abſtinence and voluntary poverty, But what muſt 
have been his thoughts, in having found the illi- 
terate city of Rome at leaſt as virtuous as the | 
learned ./thens; in having ſeen a Curius and Fabri- 
cus practiſing the moſt auſtere virtues, though not 
knowing perhaps what was meant by the word 


* philoſopay ?? 
| WurarT 
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War is to be ſaid on this ſubject? In general 


indeed, virtue (as a Cebes might expreſs it) joy- 
fully looks down from her exalted throne on all 


the ſciences, as being her natural allies, or rather 
her native ſubjects. But, thanks to God, her ever- 
laſting dominion is independent of their ſupport 
her univerſal ſceptre is graciouſly ſtretched forth 
over vaſt tracts of the globe, where they cannot 
boaſt of having been of any ſervice to her. Par- 
don me, my indulgent fellow-ſtudenrs, for this 
rapture. But indeed how often have we read, in 
books of travels into the moſt ſavage countries, 
inſtances of virtue which would not diſhonaur 
Eurcpe ? How often have we obſerved in ſome of 
our Engiifh villages a thatched cottage, inhabited 
by ſuch piety, devotion, contentment, induſtry, 
and temperance, as would highly b-come the molt 
eminent ſeats of learning ? I am ſure indeed, that 
] have the greateſt reaſon to expect and hope, that 
in the count: y-par ſh, the rectory of which has been 
lately molt bountitully beſtowed on me by my good 
pupil's good father, I ſhall find in the families of 
the pooreſt day- labourers many and many perſons 
of both ſexes infinitely better deſerving the glo- 
rious name of Chriſtian than myſelf, 


Bur let us retura to our claſſical ſtudies. The 
triumph of Curius, after his victories over Pyrrhus 
and the luxurious Tarentines, preſented a ſpectacle 

| of 
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far more rich and pompous, than what Rome had 
ever before ſeen. For, as Frenſbemius obſerves 
from Florus, in former triumphs the captives were 
ſubjects only of ſome neighbouring /talian ſtates z 
the ſpoils conſiſted only of the plunder of their 
plain inſtruments of agriculture or war, and in 
numerous droves of their cattle or horſes. But before 
Curius's triumphal chariot appeared four elephants 
laden with their towers : a ſight as, new, but far 
more aſtoniſhing, than the Spaniſh horſes were at 
Tlaſcalla, or at Mexico in the times of the brave 
Guatimozin, The elephants were followed by the 
foreign captives, the invaders of ah. 


m—Incedunt villæ longo ordine gentes 
Quaàm varie linguis, babitu tam veſtis & arms 


Epirots, and Theſſalians ; Greeks, and Macedonians : 
Macedonians, whoſe kings had lately carried their 
victorious arms even to the Indies, but whoſe coun- 
try had ever fince been the ſcene of anarchy, and 
miſery, Their defeat by Curius was a freſh humi- 
liation. As to the ſpoils, they contifted, not only 
of thoſe really noble treaſures, I mean the works 
of the Grecian artiſts in ſculpture and painting; 
but of thoſe kinds of riches alſo, which would 
moſt readily captivate and corrupt the rougheſt 
and pooreſt minds. Heaps of ſilver and gold; 


and all the ornaments of luxury; jj, which 
then 
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then for the firſt time made her entrance into the 
walls of Rome. 


Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent. 
Ia ſubit, mediægue minans illabitur urbi. 
O patria! 


You, dear ſir, (in ſaying this, Crito reſpectfully 
turned to the youngeſt and nobleſt of the com- 


pany) from a charitable motive, were lately pro- 


poſing to employ one of your countrymen, a ſtu- 
dent of painting now at Rome, in drawing for you 
a picture of one of the antient Roman triumphs. 
Why ſhould not you fix on this triumph of Curius 
for the ſubject? According to Florus, non temere 
ullus pulchricr in urbem, aut ſpecigſior triumt hus in- 
travit, Beſides, it will give your good heart an 
opportunity to doxble your intended benefaction to 
your poor countryman ; by employing him to draw 
a ſecond picture for you, as a companion and con- 
traſt to this firſt, I mean a painting, repreſenting 
Curius, when, immediately after all this triumphal 
ſplendor, he retired with contentment and joy to 
his former cottage. 


Hee limina ar | | 
Alcides abb it 3 Lure 7 regta cepit. 


How much did voi: us to admire, while in Eng- 


land, a picture un ect by Fiero di Cortona, 
which 
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which is in the collection of one of the moſt wor- 
thy noblemen of our country? from your memo- 


ty of its compoſition, as well as from your own 


judicious imagination, you can eaſily give proper 
inſtructions to the painter here at Rome as to 
his repreſentation of the cottage of Curius; its 
humble furnfture z the happy family-table with its 
earthen diſh of turnips; and this Roman hero 
pointing to it with one hand and with the other 
rejefting all the rich and ſplendid bribes of the 


Samnites. 


I am much obliged to you, replied the noble 


youth, for theſe kind hints: and on my return to 


Rome, will immediately beg my friend to begin 
both theſe pictures. But in deſigniag their com- 
poſition, he will be very deſirous, I know, to be 
aſſiſted by your learning, and by the benevolent 


ideas of your good mind, 


ArTER we had given due attention this morn- 
ing to that paper on the character of Fabius Rul- 
lianus, with which you ſo kindly favoured us; I 
took up (while I was dreſſing) one of the volumes 
of Roll n's Roman Hiſtory *; and read with plea- 
ſure the account of the nomination of Fabius 
Gurges, as ſucceſſor to his truly noble father, in 


the high ſtation of princeps ſendtits Romani, This 
account 


* Vide lib. x. ſect. 5. 
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account gives me now freſh pleaſure, when I fe- 
flect that this nomination- was made by your pre. 
ſent hero, Curius, then cenſor. 


ROLLIN ſeems to dwell with particular de- 
light on that noble action of Fabius Gurges, which 
probably was the immediate reaſon, that influenced 
Curius to confer on him ſo high an Honobr. I 
mean his truly noble behaviour, while abroad. 
For at the court“ of the greateſt foreign printe of 
that time, Fabius Gurges, with his three colleagues 
of the embaſſy, ſupported the dignity of their fa- 
milies and country in the nobleſt manner. Sud 
dirtute mores Romanos externis quoque nationibus ve- 
werabiles reddidit.— No bad hint ſurely tor us mo- 
dern travellers. For, though we are not public 
miniſters, yet we are all, while abroad, in ſome 
degree repreſentatives of our country. 


Tre converſation was here interrupted, firſt, 
by a ſervant of the adjoining inn, who brought 
to one of the company a glaſs of Sabine wine and 
water; and then by a fiſherman, who came on the 
bridge with his angling rod. Crito's pupil en- 


. tered into ſome converſation with the fiſherman 


relative to the plenty of fiſh, and other qualities 


f of 


* At the court of Pool boi loZelphue, the great king of 


Alexaniria, See h1s obs © as J in Ry /#% it 5 Antlent Hiltory, 
bock xvi. article 2. ict. g. | 
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of that ſmall ſtream; and then after ſome pauſe, 
turning to the eldeſt of his young friends, O my 
dear friend, ſaid he, how does the hiſtory of Rome 
in theſe early ages recall to our memory (while 
thus ſeated on the ſolitary banks of the Anio) the 
deſcription of the antient manners of Swiſſerlaud; 
on which I often had the pleaſure to hear you talk, 
while at Geneva or Lauſanne, on the banks of ſome 
of the rapid and green, though clear, ſtreams of 
thoſe Alpine regions ? Of thoſe manners we ſaw 
ſome traces ſtil] remaining in the Vyper-Valais, the 
moſt romantic country of the Gri/ons ? 


I remember indeed, with great pleaſure, replied 
his worthy friend, that during our claſſical ſtudies 
at Geneva, you uſed frequently/ to conſider the 
thirteen Swiſs cantons as a faint ſbadow of antient 
Greece, The city of Geneva you uſed in your 
fancy to compare to that of Athens : Berne to La- 
cedemon: Zurich to Thebes : the paſſages among 
the rocks near Morgarten, where the Swiſs defeated 
the Auſtrian army, to the ſtraits of Thermopyle . 


Tur powerful canton of Berne may perhaps 
alſo bear ſome reſemblance to the republic of 
Rome: I mean in the time of Publicola, Menenias, 
and Cincinnatus, while its territory was confined 

Vor. I. Nuithin 


* Vid. $/axyan's Account, of Swiſerland. 
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- within the limits of theſe plains and theſe; hills, 


10 Yet how much more opulent are the magiſtrates | 
3 of the leaſt S) canton, than thoſe conſuls and 
9 dictators of Rome, or than the moſt famous ma- 
5 | giſtrates of Greece, Ariſtides, Epaminondas, and 
7 Phocion ? 
i How much more ſurprizing does the ſcene be- 
Bf come in the times of Curius ? At that time, as 
N | . your tutor has juſt informed us, Rome was miſtreſs 
564 of the whole dutchy of Tuſcany, the whole eccle- 
h ſiaſtical ſtate, the whole kingdom of Naples: yet 
the private properties of its chief ſenators even 
then amounted to ſcarce twenty acres of land with f 
a little cottage; which cottage was their only ; 
houſe ; which parcel of land they cultivated with c 
their own hands. | 
Even ſo late, as in the ſecond Punic war, the 7 
eſtate of one of the principal perſons in the Ro- 
man nation (I mean Fabius Maximus) conſiſted of 
no more than nine acres. Even in ſtill later years, 
the whole noble family of the Ælii* (from which T 
family, I believe, Marcus Aurelius deſcended) were . 
all ſupported on one farm; and all lived in one 7 
farm houſe; though they were not leſs in number 15 
than ſixteen, beſides their numerous offspring and dis 
their wives; one of whom was the daughter of by 
Paulus an 
ot] 
* Vid. Plutarch's Life of Paulus AÆmiliui. — 
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Paulus Amilius, and was very nearly allied to the 
families of Fabius Maximus, of Scipio, and of Cato 
the cenſor, 


Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis z 
Commune magnum. 


 Tarse ſtrange facts are ſcarcely either com- 
prehenſible or credible to a modern reader, 


In the hiſtory of the whole world there is not 
perhaps any thing parallel to them: except per- 
haps in the annals of ſome oriental countries, I 
remember indeed reading, while at Cambridge, 
ſomething ſimilar to it in Ockley's hiſtory of the 
Saracens, According to that writer, Abubeker, 
Omar, Abudah, and other Arabian chiefs, lived as 
poorly as Curius, or Fabricius *. 


P2 Bor 


The calif Ababeker was ſovereign of all Arabia Felix, as 
well as of a very conſiderable part of Syria and Ba#yl:nia, 
Though a Muſulman, he is ſaid to have lived in great tem- 
perance: and, at his death, his whole inventory was valued 
at no more than five pieces of gold. His ſucceſſor, the ca if 
Omar, poſſeſſed the ſame dominions, with the addition of ſe- 
veral other large and rich territorjes ; particularly the whole 
kingdom of Egypt, and the greateſt part of Perffa; yet his 
diet was nothing but barley-bread, and his palace a cottage of 
mud, Abu Obeidah was general of the victorious armies of 
both theſe caliſs. He a'ſo was remarkable for his abſtinence 
and voluntary poverty ; and is, on account of theſe and ſeveral 
other moral virtues, to be juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious characters of the Mahometan world. — How many 
luxurious and covetous Chriſtians ought to bluſh at reading 
ſuch characteri ? | 
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Bur we are not ſo much to wandef at the vo- 
luntary poverty of theſe Arabian conquerors z when 
we conſider that in them it was founded on a re- 


ligious principle; whereas in theſe Roman heroes 


it reſted on that of patriotiſm yz a far weaker and 
narrower baſis, 


Bur yet let me not, at leaft in this country, too 
much depreciate the ſtrength of patriotiſm. For 
if you, my dear friend, (in ſaying this he turned 
to Crito's pupil) could juſt now, from your love 
of agriculture, think with ſuch pleaſure of the an- 
tient moſt diligent cultivation of this country, 
ſurely a young politician alſo might receive conſi- 
derable advantage and inſtruction from fome pa- 
triotic reflections on this ſame ſcene. 


Wurz indeed were there ever more noble 
examples of patriots, not tainted with any views 
of ſuperfluouſly enriching themſelves at the public 
expence; not fooliſhly aſhamed of their ſmall for- 


tunes; not chilled by cowardly apprehenſions of 


poverty; but contentedly embracing an humble, 
frugal, and induſtrious courſe of life; in a word, 
ſuch a ſtation, as has been really beloved by many 
of the nobleſt ſons of wiſdom and virtue, though 
the blind multitudes, led by pride and avarice, may 
outwardly pretend to deſpiſe it ? 
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Suk El v, in this light we ought all to revere this 
| Ager Romanus. Viſiting it with this idea, we ought 
7 to recollect with the greateſt pleaſure the ſpeech of 
| Evander to Aneas; when accompanied cum omnibus 
. juvenum primis, & paupere ſenatu, he firſt ſhewed to 
that pious hero this very country : 


Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes : & te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo ; rebuſque veni non aſper egenis. 


But let me not any longer interrupt your good 
tutor in this evening's lecture; nor be imperti- 
nently talking ſo much myſelf, while I ought to be 
ſilently attending to his inſtructions. 


LS —O_— — bes | — 


I nave been liſtening to you all with great 
pleaſure, replied Crito. Permit me to add my 
wiſhes, that you never may forget ſuch worthy 
ſentiments, as now flow from your good hearts,— - 
May the : opulence of your fortunes be always ac- 
companied and crowned with the ſame content- 
ment and .integrity, the ſame ſpirit of induſtry, 
beneficence, fortitude, and love of your country, 
which you are now admiring in the hiſtories of 
theſe antient heroes, 


O ur dear and noble friends, in compariſon of 
ſuch an exalted character of mind, how mean do 
the rich and great of modern times appear ? Thoſe, 
E who poſſeſſed of a property much more than an 
, 9 hundred 
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hundred times larger than the eſtate of a Curius, 
or Fabricius; yet by ſloth and fooliſh extravagance 
render themſelves entirely uſeleſs and contemptible 
in the world; and ſo indigent and avaritious as to 
ſtoop for fear of want to every thing that is baſe 
or diſhonourable. There is indeed no property ſo 
large, as to ſecure ſuch owners from corruption; 
nor, on the other hand, is there in any age or 
country, any ſtation of life ſo poor, in which in- 
duſtry and œconomy will not obtain a power of 
being honeſt, content, and even beneficent, 
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Tus coachman now remounted his box, and 
the company reſumed their ſeats in the coach, 
During their ſlow aſcent of the long hill, which 
leads from the Ponte Lucano up to the town of 
Jivoli, the converſation wandered, as uſual, on 
ſeveral different topics, not without great inter- 
mixture of innocent mirth and pleaſantry. | 


Ox the right hand of the road, at a ſmall 
diſtance from Tivoli, there is an antique temple ; 
hid in great meaſure from the public view by a 
garden · wall, and ſome trees which ſhade it. Here 
the company alighted. They ſent the coach on 
to the 1nn in the town ; intending to walk thither 
themſelves, as ſoon as they had ſufficiently viewed 

this 
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this ruin, The youngeſt of the company examined 
it with particular attention, and made ſeveral con- 
jectures in relation to its original plan, He then 
turned round to Crito's pupil, and aſked him, if 
he knew to which of the Heathen gods it was 
dedicated. 


AccorDinG to the opinions of ſome antiqua- 
rians, he replied, it was dedicated to the Dea 
Tuſſis; and was probably built by ſome rich Ro- 
man invalid, in gratitude for his having in this 
fine air of Tiveli recovered his health, which had 
been greatly injured by living in the unwholeſome 
atmoſphere of the Roman Campagna. It was fre- 
quented probably by multitudes of poor perſons, 
who fled to theſe hills for relief on the ſame ac- 


count. 


I expected a very different account of it, ſaid 
the eldeſt of his young triends: and indeed on 
my firſt ſight of it, could not help fancying and 
wiſhing, that it might have been erected by the 
antient Tiburtines to the honour of Juno Argiva ; 
or perhaps be a cenotaph and pwavreicy Ot. Am- 
phiaraus*, If this laſt fancy had had any thing 

4 real 


* The city of Tivoli was founded by Catillus and Coras, the 
ſons of Amphiaraus : who brought hither a colony from Argos, 


Tum gemini fratres Tiburtia mania linguunt, 
Catillyjque, acergue Coras ; Argiva juventus, Aneid. l. 7. 


Circa mite ſolum Ti.uris, & mania Catili. Hok, 
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real in it, with what pleaſure ſhould we have ſur- 
veyed theſe ruins ? With what rapture would you 
have repeated to us from the Greek tragedians the 
glorious character of that juſt, brave, and religious 
hero? 12 5 


I xsrrAD of doing that, replied Crito's pupil, 

[ believe it may be as well, if I deſire my tutor 
to read to us in this place his notes relative to 
the character of the brave, religious, and juſt 
Fabricius. Let us ſeat ourſelves on ſome of the 
ſcattered fragments of theſe ruins, and attend to 
it. If this temple really were the carey of Am. 
phiaraus*, we might now ſuppoſe his venerable 
ſhade liſtening with pleaſure to the deſcription of 
ſuch a character. 


In this character, ſaid Crito, T ſhall be very 
conciſe, merely to avoid tautology; for the vir- 
tues of Fabricius ſeem to be exactly of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of Curius. Their noble hearts were 
formed in a ſtrong fraternal ſimilitude: probably 
alſo they had the great happineſs to be united 
together in a virtuous, and conſequently mutually 
improving, moſt advantageous friendſhip. 

FABRICIUS, 


® The antient and famous oracle at Tivoli, that of the Si- 
By/la Tiburtina, was perhaps in ſome degree an imitation of 
the pwarruo of Amphiaraus in Greece. 

It is not certainly known in what part of the town of Tiveli 
this oracle was fituate, 
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FABRICIUS. 


ABRICIUS commanded the Roman armies 

in ſome of the moſt important campaigns : 
the contributions, which he in one year brought 
into the public treaſury from the conquered na- 
tions, amounted to the value of near 300, oool. 
ſterling z a moſt immenſe ſum in thoſe ages! Yet 
out of all this wealth he reſerved to himſelf only 
one ſmall wooden inſtrument for ſacrifice, lt is to 
be obſerved, that the ſame ſtory is related of 
Curius. 


Wu the deputies of theſe nations waited on 
Fabricius with the richeſt preſents, he received 
them (like Curius) in his humble cottage : and 
lifting up his hand by turns to his mouth, to his 
ears, and his eyes, I endeavour, ſaid he, to go- 
vern all theſe appetites; and as long as I can 
continue thus virtuous, ſo long ſhall | be ſecure 
from all the fears of want, or temptations of riches. 
Why then ſhould I accept your treaſures? If you 
can ſpare them yourſelves, beſtow them on thoſe, 
who by ſickneſs, or other misfortunes, are really in 
want of ſome relief. 


Taz ſame noble ſentiments he retained in all his 


conferences, whether public or private, with king 
Fyrrbus 3; 
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Pyrrhus ;, declining all the offers of riches and 
power, with which that ambitious ſovereign artfully 
and delicately attempted to corrupt him, 


Bur there is not, in his whole heroic life, any 
ſcene, in which the nobleneſs of his heart more 
worthily diſcovered itſelf, than in the ſurprize and 
indignation which he manifeſted, when at the royal 
banquet of Pyrrhus, he firſt heard the wretched 
doctrine, attributed (how truly I know not) to 
the contemporary philoſopher, Epicurus, that ſelf- 
indulgence was the principal moſt worthy object 
of human life; and that to labour for the public 
good was but folly. From ſuch falſe mean-ſpirited 
ſophiſtry, he turned away with as noble and ma- 
Jeſtic a diſdain, as that with which Hercules was 
ever imagined, by any poet or painter, turnirig 
From the falſe flattery of vicious pleaſure, to his 
favourite heart-felt joy, the ſublime and rapturous 
eloquence of virtue, 


How pleaſed am I, ſaid Crito's pupil, to hear 
you allude, particularly at this time and place, to 
that moſt beloved treatiſe, the judgment of Her- 
cules by Prodicus ? For having been informed that 
the city of Tibur, to which we are now aſcending, 
was dedicated and conſecrated in a particular man- 
ner to Hercules; and imagining that perhaps there 
might be til} to be ſeen here ſome remains of 


his 
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his temple; I have brought with me this afternoon 
from Rome that very treatiſe : knowing how noble 
entertainment it would be to you all, when ſeated 
perhaps in the portico ef the very temple of 
Hercules, to peruſe again that ſhort but moſt 
ſublime work. I hope, during the two days which 
we ſhall paſs here, we ſhall find a leiſure hour for 
that purpoſe : eſpecially as the concluding para- 
graph of it ſcems capable ro be not improperly 
applied as a motto to the catalogue of the Roman 
worthies, whoſe characters Crito is now recom» 
mending to our hearty zealous ſtudy, and ardent 
(though weak) imitation. * A? eue (Onow Apern) 
O. A u. Feois ovreg, AYATNTO de Oikos, rige On 
Tarpioivs Orav d' Nn To wenpwprvov TAG”, M A 
and ng avipaer xf, A Arte feVNfNG TOY WEL NPovev 
veer Farauoiv* Toiaura co, o Wal Toxew ayaJus 
HpaxAtis, FC. Si diamornoax pew THY danaplSgHo rern evdai- 
poriey xexrnogos What pleaſure alſo ſhall I have 
in reading with you the moſt amiable ſentiment of 
Socrates, expreſſed in another part of the ſame 
volume? Tf Te; Snraupes rb wanzs coÞwy avdpur, 
xc ego XATEAITOV EV G. Glo vp vg, r, 
Xown ouy Toig Oονε⁰ drepy open” x4 av Th o &YaJou, 
t X24 ut vo, * D, ta GOAANAGIC 
D yiopedz, May 1 be happy enough, to be 
permitted to apply this ſentiment alſo, particularly 
the latter part of it, to our preſent moſt happy 

; and 


* Xenopbontis Memorabilia, lib, il, + 13.4, lib, i, 
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and joint ſtudies hut let us return to Fabricius 
and pray pardon me for this interruption. 


Lr me rather not interrupt you in ſuch noble 
ſentiments, replied Crito with tears of joy. Much 
more happineſs is it to me to attend to theſe ſudden 
overflowings of your good heart, than to be myſelf 
repeating to you the ſtory of theſe Roman heroiſms , 
all the particulars of which you muſt recollect, 
how infinitely better deſcribed by the writers of 
antiquity! Why then ſhould I enlarge on any 
other of the many noble circumſtances of the 
hiſtory of Fabricius? Why ſhould I ſpeak of his 
military valour, which ſurely was not inferior to 
his other virtues ; and by which he ſupported the 
ſo often defeated Reman armies againſt their moſt 
formidable enemy? Why ſhould I ſpeak of his ho- 
nour and generoſity even to that enemy, particu- 
larly in the affair of the Epirot phyſician, in which 
he ſeems to have copied and excelled the noble be- 
haviour of the great Camillus to the Faliſci *—No 
wonder, that Pyrrbus, ſtruck with ſuch repeated 
inſtances of magnanimity, ſhould cry out on that 
occaſion ! O great Fabricius] how ſuperior art thou 
to all temptations, and to all injuries ! It is as im- 
poſſible for any thing on earth to turn thee from 
the path of juſtice and virtue, as it is to turn that 
great luminary (pointing to the ſun) from its daily 
and eternal courſe of ſplendor and beneficence. 

5 WHEN 
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Wu x indeed we fully conſider the glorious cha- 
racter of Fabricius; when from him we turn our 
admiration to the cantemporary heroes of his coun- 
try Curius, Coruncanins, Atilius Serranus, Decius 
Tertius, Fabius Gurges, and Marcius Cenſorinus; 
when, on one hand, we bend our eyes on the 
aſſembly of the Roman ſenate, then generally re- 
gulating their powerful decrees with a ſpirit of 
real honour and juſtice; (as was particularly the 
caſe in the affairs of Rbegium and Camerinum) 
when, on the other, we ſee virtue and piety, uni- 
verſal honeſty and ineorruption ſpread (as the 
miniſters of Pyrrbus found) through all ranks and 
through both ſexes of the Roman people; we 
cannot wonder, that an Heathen orator ſhould, in 
the heat of his Demo/tbenic eloquence, have com- 
pared the whole city of Rome, at that time, to 
one great and holy temple. 


Tu moſt cool and impartial ſtudent rnuſt own, 
that the times of this generation form one of the 
moſt truly ſplendid Epochas in the whole Roman 
hiſtory®: and that among all the nume rous ex- 
alted characters, which then adorned this country, 
there is none which merits greater venerati on than 
this of Fabricius; none which diſplays 2 more 
noble example of wiſdom, and of perſey erance 
in virtue, | | 

Ox 
* Vid. Fh. lib. i, chap. 18. 
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Ox our return to Rome, I am in hopes that you 
will employ ſome leiſure afternoon in refreſhing 
your memories with a more particular account of 
his noble actions; they are related at length by 
many authors both antient and modern, but per- 
haps by none better than by your Frgnſhemius. 


AFTER having with pleaſure turned / over the 
13th and 14th books of his excellent ſupplement, 
it will not be an unpleaſing amuſement to you, to 
take an evening walk to the Ponte Fabricio, For 
though that bridge was not built till ſeveral gene- 
rations after the times of our preſent hero, yet as 
it was probably the work of one of his deſcendants, 
and may be conſidered as a monument of his 
family “, it ſurely deſerves to be highly reſpected 
on that account. 


* * * ; 


By Crito's example the company now roſe from 
their ſeats, and, leaving this old temple, walked 
up to Tivoli. At the gate of the town, Crito's 
Pupil enquired of his Roman ſervant for the famous 
temple of Hercules; but was informed that it was 
totally ruined, that the preſent cathedral was built 
on its ſpot, and that perhaps ſome parts of its walls 
might be the remains of the old fabrick. 


ON 

The Fabrician bridge was built in the ſecond year after the 

conſulſhip of Tully. Part cf the antient inſcription on it is ſtill 

remaining, particularly the following words. L. Fabricius, C. 
F. Car. Viar. faciundum curavit, idemgue protavit. 


oY 
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Ox entering the market-place, the attention of 
the company was for ſome time employed in the 
examination of the two Egyptian ſtatues there. 
They then turned on their left hand into the open 
area, that lies oppoſite to the market- place, and 
ſat down at the terras, which is at the end of it. 

From that terras is one of the moſt enchanting 
proſpects which Itaſy can boaſt. The three young 
men immediately drew out their pencils to make 
ſome ſketches of it. 


Wullz they were thus employed, Crito ſat by 
them in ſilence; his thoughts were taken up with 
the ſubjects of this afternoon's converſation, and 
from thence had gradually riſen to much higher 
meditations. 


Tux duſk of the evening now coming on, the 
young gentlemen were obliged to leave their 
ſketches imperfect. While they were rolling up 
their papers, Crito's pupil aſked his tutor on what 
ſubject he had been ſo deeply muſing during the 
laſt half hour. 


FixinG his eyes on that part of the extenſive 
proſpect where Rome lay (though now at ſuch a 
diſtance it was ſcarcely diſcernible) he pauſed for 
ſome few moments, and then replied in the follow- 
ing manner, 
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We are now, my dear fellow - ſtudents, arrived 
in our ſtudies to that period of the Romas hiſtory, 
at which the learned Mr Hooke concludes his firſt 
volume; Crevier, in his quarto edition of Livy, 
does the ſame. 


Ox this occaſion, permit me to offer to your 
conſiderations, ſome reflections which have lately 
riſen in my mind, on having peruſed part of St. 
Auſtin's work de Civitate Dei. 


* 


However great and ſplendid the virtues were 
of many Roman heroes, yet there are very great 
and very juſt objections to the Roman hiſtory, if 
taken in general, and if conſidered in a Chriſtian 
light. The principal objection is, that it is an 
hiſtory of perpetual wars and ſlaughters. 


| IF indeed we look back on that large volume, 
which contains its firſt five centuries, and through 
which we have paſſed in theſe five days conver- 
ſations; we muſt own, that, excepting the bleſſed 
chapter of the reign of Numa, and ſome pages in 
thoſe of Ancus, and Servius Tullius, all the reſt of 
the book is deeply ſtained, and indelibly blotted 


with blood, 


IT is true, that ſeveral of theſe wars (particu- 


| larly that of Curius and Fabricius againſt the Ta- 
rentines) 
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rentines) ſeem to have been founded in juſtice, ac- 
cording to the rigid law of nations. But however 
this may be, it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
long ſeries of ſuch bloody battles, ſieges, captivi- 
ties, triumphs, maſſucres, and various other kinds 
of miſery, in which Rome was almoſt continaully 
involving itſelf and its neighbouring nations, is 
highly tedious and hateful to an humane reader. 


How much, my dear pupil, is it to be wiſhed, 
that the ſpirit of Numa had, according to the 
poetic idea of Plutarch, now and then interpoſed 
breathing its pacific influence over theſe plains ; 


like ſome gentle and ſalubrious breeze, exhaling 


from his Egerian grot, or from his ſepulchre on 
the Janiculan hill? How much more amiable and 
inſtructive would the hiſtory of the heroes of Rome 
then have appeared ? 


Wirz ſuch a mixture of the works of peace, 
how much more ſublime and awful would have 
been their fortitude and magnanimity ? How much 
more beautiful and conſiſtent their domeſtic ho- 
neſty, contentment, and piety ? 


Bur, even as it is, the lives of theſe Roman 
heroes may prove a very uſeful ſtudy to us. For 
if, in the midſſ of the darkneſs and miſery of their 
times, ſuch virtues could ariſe z can we forget, 


Vol. I, Q how 
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how much more is juſtly to be expected from us? 
We live, thank God, in much better times. From 
our earlieſt youth we have the happineſs to be in- 
ſtructed in a religion, breathing the doctrines of 
the moſt exalted fortitude peculiarly united to the 
ſweeteſt mercy. The examples alſo, which might 
be felected from the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, are 
far ſuperior to the moſt famous characters of 
Heathen Rome. My lips indeed ought not to 
preſume to ſpeak of the moſt Divine Character of 
its BI ESssD Founvzs, the lover of poverty and 
peace : I am not worthy to mention the names 
even of many of his ſervants; who in antient or 
modern times have departed this life io his faith 
and fear. Let me only breathe my wiſhes, (per- 
| haps my humble prayers) that heaven would put 
it in the heart of ſome proper perſon to ſelect, for 
the uſe of places of Chriſtian Education, a ſhort 
ſer of the moſt truly worthy characters of Chri- 
ſtianity, Theſe would greatly tend to inſpire 
youth with the fpirit of the moſt ratioral piety ; 
(a piety inexpreſſibly and infinitely ſuperior to that 
of Numa) and with all the heavenly virtues and 
works of peace and love, which flow from it. 
Theſe would teach our children, much better than 
the examples of Brutus, or Fabricius, to perſevere 
in what is right, and to be immoveable by all 
periis, by all temptations: to bear a life of labour 
and poverty with more perfect contentment and 
real 
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real humility, than ever Cincinnatus or Curius did: 


to endeavour to excel Publicola and Camillus in 


doing good, according to their ſeveral ſtations, as 
long as they have breath; in doing good even to 
the ungrateful : and at laſt joyfully to devote 


themſelves to death; not, like the Decii, for their 


friends and country only : but alſo, if need be, 
even for their enemies “. ol 


* Vid, Azg»//ini librum de civitate Dei, 


| 


END of Book the Firſt. 
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"CHAPTER I. 
SixrR Day's CONVERSATION, 


FEXARITO's pupil, according to cuſtom, 
C vwaked very early this morning, and on 
N. opening his window-ſhutters, was amply 
rewarded for his vigilance, by the ſweet 
freſhneſs of the air, and the beautiful ſight 


Of day-ſpring ; and the ſun, who ſcarce upriſen, 
With wheels yet hovering o'er the oceans brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray. 


Not a ſingle bird in any of the adjoining fields or 
groves was then filent: from his window this 
happy youth liſtened with pleaſure to their joy. 
He gazed, ſometimes on the mountains, and other 
diſtant objects of the charming landſcape of Tivoli; 

Q3 ſome- 
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ſomer' nes on the neighbouring hill, from the'brow 


of Voich ſeveral ſmall but ſhining ſtreams were 
pouring down their waters into the adjacent valley, 
and at the ſame time ſending up their white ex- 
halations to heaven. Several lines of Milton's de- 
ſcription of Eden now recurred to his memory. 


Lowly be bow'd, adoring, and began 
His oraiſons, each morning duly paid. 

Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty! &c. 


Fort. of the felicity both of devotion and in- 
nocence, he then walked out alone, amidſt the 


murmurs and caſcades of an hundred rivulets, 


On his return in about an hour's time, he found 
all his good friends riſen, Full of chearfulneſs the 
whole company ſat down to breakfaſt, and after- 


wards proceeded together to viſit the natural cu- 


rioſities and antiquities of the place. 


| Taxoven the ſtreets of the town they walked 
to the bridge, which is at its further end. Lean- 
ing over the parapet wall, which is on the right- 
hand of that bridge, Criio with his pupil looked 
down on the famous cataract of the river Anio. 
They ſurveyed that majectic ſcene of nature with 
due admiration, though they had ſeen Schaffbauſen, 
and read the moſt faithful deſcriptions of Magara. 

The 
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The attention of the other two gentlemen was, in 
the mean time, employed in viewing, on the rock 
on their left, the ſmall but elegant antique build- 
ing, which is commonly called the temple of the 
S;byll, The youngeſt made ſeveral judicious obſer- 
vations on its architecture: the eldeſt, turning 
round to Crito's pupil, aſked him ſome queſtions 
relative to that antient oracle, which was ſituate 
| ſomewhere in this neighbourhood, and of which 
the Sibylla Tiburtina was probably one of the 
prieſteſſes. That oracle I mean, ſaid he, where, 
according to your beloved Virgil, king Latinus 
heard the prophecy of the future greatneſs of this 
Roman nation; greatneſs, not confined to [taly 
alone, but, from the remarkable epocha of the 
firſt Punic war, ſpreading gradually over all parts 
of the Mediterranean, and extending itſelf on one 
ſide to the Atlantic, on the other fide to the Arabian 
ocean, | 


Omnia ſub pedibus, qua ſol utrumque recurrens 
Aſpicit oceanum, vertique regique videbunt: 


Taz converſation was now interrupted by the 
arrival of two young travellers, one a Dutchman, 
the other a Dane, accompanied by a Roman Abate, 
their antiquarian. As they were all very well ac- 
quainted with Crito, and his three young country- 


men, they joined company fort the remainder of 
| Q 4 the 
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the day; they continued indeed together during 
the whole time which they — at Tivoli and 
Palaſtrina. 5 


Dun that time Crito WY ſuſpended his 
' courſe of lectures, he did not ever let fall even one 
hint relative to it; though in viſiting ſome of the 
magnificent ruins in the neighbourhood of Vivo, 
he had a good opportunity of illuſtrating the vir- 

tues of thoſe heroes of whom he had been lately 
4 | 


IN wi indeed the pompous palaces and 
gardens of Mæcenas and Adrian, he could not 
help making, in his own breaſt, ſome refleQions 
on the characters of thoſe two famous Romans, 
They were indeed both of them, in many reſpects, 
really great men, and authors of mach good to 
their country, and to the world in general z be- 
ſides being the moſt celebrated patrons, the one 
of polite literature, the other of many various 
and elegant arts, But yet, from both theſe exam- 
ples, Crito reflected with concern, how frequently 
riches (if not conſtantly directed to their moſt 
noble uſe, the exalted objea of beneficence) pro- 
duce, even in perſons of great ſenſe, a taſte for 
expenſive vanities, indolent ſoftneſs, and low 
pleaſures; and ſometimes (ſuch is the ſad pro- 
greſs of corruption) even the meaneſt vices that 


diſhonour, 
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diſhonour human life, and conſequently the 
meaneſt fears of death . How much would fuch 
a contraſt, (thought he) if properly drawn, illuſ- 


trate the abſtinence and magnanimity of the Curii 
and Fabricii ? | 


Bur he was filent on all ſuch ſubjects: he let 
the converſation continually take its own turn, or 
if he ever contrived to direct it to any particular 
topic, it was generally to ſomething relative to 
policy, vertd, or poetry; chiefly in order to give 
an opportunity to his three young countrymen to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves on theſe ſubjects in the eyes 
of their forgign acquaintance. 


Taz reſt of the time he employed in deſiring 
frequent inſtruction from, the Roman Abate, both 
at Tivoli and Palæſtrina, in all matters relative to 
the antiquities of thoſe places. 


W alſo did he hear, with great plea- 
ſure, the converſation turn on the deſcription of 
Holland, (that country which ſeems the chef d cuvre 
of human induſtry) and on the long- ſtretched do- 
minions of the wiſe and pacific king of Denmark, 
the patron of ſcience in the North. Relative indeed 
to theſe ſubjects, the eldeſt of the young Engliſb- 

men 


* See Senecn's refleftions on the puſillanimous characer of 
Mæcenat. Epilt. 101. 
+ This wg was Frederic the 5th, who died Jan, 14, 1766. 
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men was often aſking ſome queſtions of his Dutch 
or Daniſh friend ; being peculiarly deſirous of in- 
forming himſelf of the nature of the ſea- coaſts, 
the ſtate of navigation, and other maritime affairs 
of both their countries, 


In this agreeable manner did two or three days 
, paſs away. In their return from Palæſtrina, the 
travellers ſeparated at Mente Portio: one com- 
pany went on ſtraight to Rome: (the other, that is 
the Engiſh) after ſome ſhort ſtay at Monte Portio, 
turned off to the left; and by way of Marino, and 
ſeveral other towns deſcended to that part of the 
ſea-coaſt which lies between O/tia and the Monte 
Circeo. 


Tk fine weather, which had induced them to 


extend their excurſion, accompanied them through- 


out this whole tour, 
* $ * 


PARTICULARLY pleaſant was the morning, 
which they paſſed in a felucca, or four oar'd barge, 
rowing about the old haven of Antium. Smooth 
was the ſea, and the ſky as ſerene as when the 
fleet of Æneas was rowed along that coaſt under 
the protection of Neptune. | 


Jamęur 
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Jamque rubeſcebat radiis mare, & ætbere ab alto 
Aurora in roſeis fulgebat lutea bigis, 

Cum zephyri poſuere; emniſque repente reſedit 

Flatus, & in lento luctantur marmore tonſæ. 


Tux company, during the preceding evening, 
after ſupper in their inn, had begun to reſume 


their former employment, by talking of the great 
Roman characters which adorn the hiſtory of the 


firſt Punic war. The eldeſt of the young gentle- 


men had then ſpoke with great rapture of Calpbur- 
nus Flamma, the worthy imitator of the firſt 
Decius: Moriamur, milites ; & morte noſtrd cripia- 
mus ex obfidione circumventas legiones. He had 
ſpoke alſo with till greater reverence, of M. Vale- 
rius Meſſala, the author of the long fifty years peace 
with king Hiero. Other contemporary heroes 
occurred to his memory this morning; for while 
he ſurveyed from the felucca this celebrated haven, 
and the many piers of its antient mole, which are 
{till remaining; while on each ſide he viewed the 
bending coaſts of 7taly, and in the front the open 
wide-ſpread level of the Mediterranean ſea ; he 
could not help recollecting the merit of Duilius 
and Cornelius Scipio, under whoſe conſulate the 
Romans began to exert, on the watery element, 
that aſtoniſhing bravery and induſtry, patience and 
perſeverance, which for near five centuries they 
had been practiſing on the land. 


PROBABLY, 


258. 


263. 


260. 
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Phodancy, faid he, it was at this very haven, 
(for Antium ſeerns to have been the Portſmouth 
of Rome) that the Romans equipped the greateſt 
part of thieir firſt naval armament, How amazing 
was their diſpatch in that great work ! Sexage/imum 

intra diem, ſays Frenſbemius, quam caſa erat ma- 

teria, claſſis in anchorts flclit. 


j 


He then pointed to the extenſive. woods, with. 


which all the ſhores are covered, and repeated to 


Crito's pupil the yoni lines of Large 1.4 


% "4 
0 * 


— ltore celſas ; VR. SAS iS; 1 


TIES... 
* 3 


Deducunt toto naves; natat undda carina. 


Frondenteſque Poe remes, & robora filvis 
Infabricata. 


 Migrantes cernas, totaque ex urbe ruentes, 


| ROME ſeems indeed to have then poured forth 


all her multitudes upon. the ſea ; for this firſt 


fleet, it is very remarkable, conſiſted of not leſs 
than one hundred and fixty fail, and probably had 
on board no leſs than fixty-feven thouſand ſoldiers: 


and mariners. I found this calculation in the ac- 


count given by Pohbius, that the complement of 
the Roman veſſels, in ſome of the principal ſea- 


fights of the firſt Puxic war, was (I ſuppoſe on an 
average) four hundred and twenty men each, 


Tay | 
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Tuis young patriot now communicated to the 
company ſome papers which he had lately received 
from Londen, being a general account of all the 
marine forces of Great Britain during the preſent 
war, | 


He then turned his thoughts again to the hiſtory 
of antient Rome, and reminded his young friends 
of that inſcription which is ſtill remaining in the 
Capitol, and which was antiently annexed to Duilius's 
roſtral column. That moſt antique inſcriptian is 
indeed viſited by all travellers: with peculiar curio- 
ſity, it being the only monument now remaining 
of the times of the firſt Punic war: but on account 
of its ſubject, it had given particular pleaſure to 
theſe Eugliſb youths, who came to Rome full of 
joy for the late naval heroiſms of their r. 
men. | 


Tux boatmen now rowing acroſs the harbour, 
the company were entertained with the pleafant 
proſpect of the ſhore, of the modern town of Net- 
tuno, and of the neighbouring woods, Among 
which are the ruins of old aue 


Few places indeed on the coaſts of La exceed 
that haven, either in its natural beauty, or in the 
number of antiquities ſtill remaining there, 


Tux 
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Tur youngeſt of the company ſat down in the 
midſt of the boat, and opened Volpi's deſcription 
of them. He ſhewed to Crilo's pupil, who was 
fitting by him, the plan of the temple of Fortune, 
which that learned father had with great diligence 
traced out from its ruins, 


CRITO's pupil examined it with attention ; 
after ſome time, lifting up his eyes from the book 
towards the place on the ſhore, near which that 
temple is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, he repeated with 
a very thoughtful air the two or three. firſt ſtanzas 


of the ode which Horace compoſ:d moſt n 


in that very place. 


O Dive, gratum que regis Antium, 
Pre ſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mort ale corpus, vel ſeperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos ! &c. 


How much more properly ſituated, faid he, does 


the temple of that goddeſs ſeem to be in this ca- 


port of Antium, than on the hills of Præneſte? for 
how much ſoever the ruris colonus is, like all other 
mortals, ſubject to the power of Fortune, yet ſurely 
ſhe ſeems to be in a particular manner domina £quoris ; 
the fea being, in ſeveral reſpects, a moſt ſuirzble 
en blem of her inconſtancy and mutability. 


Ie 


=, OA wcas.. 
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Ir we conſider, continued he, only the naval 
hiſtory of the firſt Punic war, with what varieties 


of fortune ſhall we find it filled? the dominion of 


the ſea, which the Carthaginians and their Pheni- 
cian anceſtors had poſſeſſed from time immemorial, 


was overturned in the very firſt engagement: and 


all their naval {kill baffled by one engine, the in- 


vention of a nation as little acquainted with mari- 
time affairs as the modern Prufſians- Nor did the 
proud and preſumptuous ſpirit of Rome receive 


| leſs humiliation on the ſame element; their vic- 


torious fleets were the ſport of winds and waves : 
the ſhores of Italy and Sitily were filled with their 
carcaſſes: for, if I am not miſtaken, they Joſt 


in one ſtorm off the coaſt of Camarina, two 2 65. 


hundred and eighty-four ſhips of war, the crews 
of which, (let me reckon) according to your 
Polybius's calculation, muſt have amounted to near 
one hundred and twenty thouſand ; and in another 
hurricane off cape Palinurus, one hundred and 
fifty, the crews of which, by the ſame calcu- 
lation, were ſixty-three thouſand, They ſuffered 
alſo a third terrible misfortune of the ſame kind 


off cape Pachynus. 


Dixit inimicus 
Perſequar, & comprebendam, 
Dividam ſpolia, implebitur anima mea, 


Evaginabo gladium meum, 
; | Interficiet 


253» 
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Interficiet eos manus mea : 
Flavit ſpiritus tuus, & operuit eos mare,® 


BLes$1NGs be on your head, replied Crito, (who 
was ſitting at the helm) for theſe piaus ſentiments! 
but ler us never forget, my dear friend, that the 
power which is called Fortune, but in reality is 
Divine Providence, does in fact equally rule both 
ſea and land. On each element, innumerable are 
the inſtances which hiſtory affords of the weakneſs 
of man, of the vanity of his hopes, and the per- 
petual mutability of all his affairs, In the times, 
the events of which you are now conſidering, it is 
remarkable that the Romans were viſited by a very 
heavy and unexpected reverſe of fortune at land 
alſo ; I mean that total rout of their legions in the 
plains of Africk, which were the Cannæ, or rather 
the Carrbæ of the firſt Punic war. 


Tur character of the unfortunate commander 
in that battle, is the ſubject of the paper with 
which I intended next to trouble you. If you 
pleaſe, I will az preſent deſire your opinions on 


ſome parts of the hiſtory of his life; it does not 


ſeem «unſuitable either to the place in which we 
now are, or to the preſent ſubject of the conver- 
ſation. 


Taz 


Ex. Chapter xv, ver, 9, 10. 


As AS ͤ 


S Ad tin now At. . 
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THz boat-men now, at the deſire of the young 
gentlemen, took in their oars; the veſſel reſted 


without motion on the calm and glaſſy ſurface of 
the deep. 


K EG UL us. 


EG UL Us lived at a time, when the power 
of Rome was riſen to a great height, when 
ſhe was ſovereign of Italy, and ſucceſsfully ſtrug- 
gling with Carthage for the dominion of all the 


neighbouring iſlands and ſeas, As conſul, he, in 


conjunction with Manlius, commanded that vaſt 
Roman fleet, which had on board near five times 
the number of ſoldiers and mariners which filled 
the famous Spaniſh armada *®, With this fleet he 
attacked the Cartbaginians, who were ſuperior both 
in number and ſkill : he defeated them by mere 

Vor. I. R force 


* This account is founded on a compariſon of the hiſtories 
of Polybius and Thuanut. By the former of theſe it appears, 
that the humber of perſons embarked in this Roman fleet 
amounted to one hundred and forty thouſand, 


To pw ovuray frfativua POEhhh, „bn Owapru; rig. 
rtrrafag m x dixa Wwernduc. Twy 0s Kapxylomur vir v 
x. dex Kveradue Poly B. lib. 1. 


In compariſon with this, how ſmall does the Spani/s Armada 
appear? In ſumma, nimerus nautarum fuit odo millia. milituns 
viginti millia, præter nobiles ac ſpontaneos.— THAN us, lib. 89. 
cap. 8,—Strype's account of the whole together, (including 
ſoldiers, ſailors, galley-ſlaves, &c. Cc.) amounts only to 
29,839 men,-STRYPE, vol. 3. Append. pag. 221 and 222. 
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force of valour, and then diſembarking on the 


coaſts of Africk, he defeated their land forces alſo; 


he made himſelf maſter of two hundred of their 
towns, and of two hundred thouſand captives ; he 
advanced even to the city of Tunis, which is but 
fifteen miles diſtant from the gates of Carthage 
itſelf, 


1 


Il x the midſt of this ſucceſs and power, he 

ſhewed himſelf (in ſome particulars at leaſt) ſupe- 
rior to all this flow of fortune. For in the midſt 
of this high exaltation, he petitioned the Roman 
ſenate for leave to return home, giving this humble 


and moſt amiable reaſon for that his requeſt z viz. 


Becauſe during his long abſence, his private eſtate, 
which was not -more than fourteen acres of land, 
(ſo ſ:nall was the property, with which ſo great 
and powerful a commander was contented) lay ne- 
glected and uncultivated, and his wife and children, 
| who had no other ſupport, were thus reduced to 
great diſtreſs, The Roman ſenate anſwered this 
petition, according to the ſame ſpirit of thoſe 
times; not beſtowing on him the ſpoil of any of 
the conquered cities, nor even any part of the 
contributions raiſed on the fertile provinces of that 
opulent region; but only aſſuring him (as a ſuffi- 
cient encouragement for one who laboured only 
for the ſervice and defence of his country) that if 


he would continue his labours for the public, his 


family 
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family ſhould be ſupported, and his little field 
cultivated at the public charge. 


Happy would it have been for himſelf, and for 
ſeveral hundred thouſands of his fellow-creatures, 
if he had obſerved in the cauſe of Rome the ſame 
moderation as in his own private concerns; but 
with ſorrow muſt we own, that when Carthage lay 
at his feet, ſupplicating for peace, Regulus refuſed 
to grant it, except on the moſt oppreſſive terms. 
Shocking and inhuman was this action, but it is 
not certain to what cauſe we are to attribute it ; 
whether to orders which Regulus received on 
this head from the government at Rome, or to the 
erroneous principles of patriotiſm, by which he 
himſelf probably was miſled, 


PerRMIT me, my dear fellow. ſtudents, on this 
occaſion to expreſs my wiſhes, that none of you 
may ever forget, that patriotiſm is a virtue far in- 
ferior to-philanthropy. In your private concerns, 
may you continue to abhor all ſentiments of avarice 
and ambition; nor think yourſelves at liberty to 
encourage the far more hurtful ambition and 
avarice of the public, if any of yob ſhould ever be 
called to preſide at the helm of the Britiſb ſtate. 


Pzaurr me alſo to breathe a wiſh, that the 
preſent Britiſh government may be influenced by a 
R 2 Chriſtian, 


ELON 
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end to all the miſeries of this preſent war a war, 
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Chriſtian, not a Roman ſpirit, in putting a ſpeedy 


which has ſtained with blood the ſeas and ſhores 
of the four quarters .of the globe. May this 
diſmal havock be ſoon changed into a juſt and 
moderate, and therefore moſt wiſe and moſt ho- 
nourable peace , 


I cannot forbear communicating to you ſome 


lines of a copy of verſes, which my dear pupil 


compoſed ſome weeks ago on the evening of the 
firſt day of May. : 


O gentle breeeze, which from th* Egerian grot 
Mildly exhaliſt, ſweet as the cenſer”s fume , 
Extend thy gracious influence ! breathe forth 
O'er Germany's cwaſte plains, the blood-ſtain'd banks 
Of Oder and ſad Albis! O breathe forth 
More welcome thou to that afflified land, 
More fragrant thou than vernal Zephyrus, 
Tho ſeatt'ring dews benign, and flow'rs of thouſand hues, 


Come, gentle breeze | calm all this ſtorm of war; 
Breathe forth thy balm, to heal fall'n Gallia's wounds, 
And ſmoothe in Albion's ſeas each ſwelling wave. 


Bur let me ſpare the bluſhes of my dear pupil, 
(1 had almoſt called him my dear ſon) and return 
to our Roman ſtudies, 


In 
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In the hand of Providence any inſtrument is 
ſufficient for any work. The arrival of one man 
at Carthage (nor was he of any conſiderable rank, 


figure, or name) changed the whole ſcene. The 


Roman pride and power were laid level with the 
duſt by one Spartan, and this at a time when 
Sparta itſelf was in a very low ſtate. 


O my dear fir, (in ſaying this Crito addreſſed 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) how 
very ſimilar is this cataſtrope of Regulus to that 
of Nicias; the account of which I remember your 
reading at Cambridge with much pleaſure, in the 
favourite part of your favovrzte author Thucydides ? 
One ſingle Spartan was then able to overthrow all 
the Athenian, as now all the Roman power. 


Ir you ſhould extend your travels to Syracuſe, 
with what pleaſing melancholy wilLyou there ſurvey 
the ſcenes of the misfortunes of Nicias, and viſit 
thoſe vaſt caverns and quarries, which were the 
priſons of the captive Athenians? Regulus, like 
Nicias, fell into the hands of his enemies; (I am 
ſure you remember Polybius's fine reflections on the 
mutability of fortune, while ſpeaking on zhis ſub- 


ject) and, notwithſtanding his high rank, ſuffered 


much ill treatment during a captivity of ſeveral 
years, 
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THERE is not indeed any part of hiſtory (an- 
ſwered the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) which 
more ſtrongly attracts my attention, than the un- 
expected falls of great men, whether civil or mili. 
tary ; their violent deaths, or long impriſonments. 
Hut pray proceed in your paper. 


ForTunE again changed, (ſaid Crito) and the 
Carthaginians alſo ſuffered an heavy puniſhment 
for their pride and cruelty. In one battle near 
Panormus they loſt no leſs than one hundred and 
twenty elephants, the chief ſtrength of their land- 
forces, Humbled by this ſtroke of adverſity, they 
had recourſe even to their priſoner Regulus, and 
ſent him to Rome to negotiate their intereſt, 


Bur let me not trouble you (continued Crito, 
laying down on the fail-cloth his paper of notes) 
with my tedious repetition of ſo noted a ſtory, as 
that of the behaviour of this great man, when ar- 
rived at Reme. Let us rather employ ourſelves 
in duly reflecting on his example. He ſupported, 
thouzh to his utmoſt perſonal danger, the intereſt 
of his country; and he obeyed, even to death, 
the ſtricteſt laws of honour and juſtice. How vo- 
luntarily indeed did he refign himſelf again into 
his enemies hands ! With what reſolution did he 
take leave of his friends and country for ever! 
With what compoſure of mind did he fail along 

this 


bes „ 6 


—" 
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this very coaſt for Africt, to meet the tortures and 
death which that cruel nation was preparing for 
him! | 
Sciebat, que fibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. 


Moſt cruel indeed and inhuman is generally ſaid 
to have been that ſcene z but yet it may, like all 
other ſcenes of that nature, be very inſtructive and 
uſeful to us. ix ulla contra dolorem ac mortem 
fortior diſciplina. | 


O ur dear pupils, (permit me to call you all 
by that endearing name) you are entering into 
a world, which you will find full of encommms 
on fortitude, on the love of juſtice and patriot- 
iſm, May it be your conſtant endeavours vrws 
WoAiTeyraoga EPT xx v Nay” IlerJopaever Teig ve 
repols TpoPeuory, panre To Sem weps WN Y Wöelers, nrg 
a pundev apo Ts dixain* A N £4 ava Yun £508 
Tov [Fiov vans wrws reer, Yyevorro TV ayagy" 
E: raurn ro GEN Pio, Tavrn g. can ſcarce 
wiſh a happier death even to you my dear real 


pupil. 


Quin ego non alio digner te funere, Palla. 
R 4 Lr 


* Vide r e- K¹fl̃aa rk 
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Lr not your youthtul minds be diſheartened 
or diſmayed at the ſevere trials which ſometimes 
(though ſeldom) happen to virtue Moſt willingly 
could I, on this occaſion, recommend to your uſe 
the impenetrable and invincible armour, the czle- 
ſtial and golden panoply of religion: but even an 
Heathen moraliſt can in ſome degree comfort and 
encourage you, by obſerving, that there feems to 


be no degree of pain, whethegof body or of mind, 


but what may be ſupported or overcome by reſolu- 
tion, when aſſiſted by habit and example, 


Happy, happy are thoſe young men, who, in 
preparing themſelves for the labours of this ſhort 
life, have even ſuch an #s friplex as this * round 
their breaſts; who direct this intrepidity to the 
moſt noble purpoſes, particularly, like Regulus, to 
the ſervice of their country, and the ſupport of 
the cauſe of juſtice; who, like the contemporary 


of Regulus, (the youthful Spartan 4gis) temper 


their fortitude continuaily with the mildeſt huma- 


nity, and with the ſweeteſt benevolence even to the 
laſt breath. 


Jour 


— XVQE; triplex 
| " Tire pectus erat. Hos, lib, i. Od. 3. 


The A which philoſophy affords to the human mind 
in the ſharp conflicts of adverſity, is no more comparable to 
that of religion, than the brazen armour of Diomed was to the 
golden panoply of G/aacur. 
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e i 5M 
Jour not to omit (continued Crito after 
| ſome pauſe) to take notice that L. Cæcilius Metellus 
was a hero contemporary and probably of equal 
magnanimity with Regulus. By his conduct and 
courage he gained that great victory at Panormus, 
which we juſt now mentioned; for he infuſed new 


life and ſpirit into the Roman armies, and gave- 


them confidence, after Regulus's defeat, to face 
the enemy in the field. He ſuſtained afterwards, 
without any appearance of degenerating from his 
former merit, ſeveral conſulſhips, and the import- 
ant office of Magiſter Equitum, Riſing at length 
to the high dignity of Pontifex Maximus, he com 
tinued to exert, in the cauſe of religion, the ſame 
magnanimity, which he had, in the cauſe of his 
country, ſhe wn in the field of battle. His zeal 
was indeed worthy of a far better faith. 5 


Lr us not forget, on our return to Rome, to 
viſit that church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, in 
Campo Vaccino, which ſtands on the ſpot of the 
antient temple of Veſta; there may we properly 
reflect on the fortitude of Metellus, in venturing 
from religious motives on the moſt painful and 
terrible kind of death 


Bur 
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Bor at preſent let us not enlarge on that topick ; 
let us rather turn our thoughts to the glorious view 
which i is now before our eyes, and which demands 
both our attention, and our gratitude. 


ENS 1 —_—_ Pn «i 


O ur dear fellow-travellers, ſurely the works of 
the great and good Creator, are not leſs admirable 
on ibis element than on the land. | 


„ 

How bright is the mirror of this wide watery 
plain? the ſun ſhines on it with his fulleſt ſplendor 
and a cool breeze from the weſt ſeems to be riſing, 
to add new beauties to this enrapturing propa 
both of ſky and ſea, 


Writ Crito was ſpeaking, ſome ſilver clouds 
began to variegate the pure azure of the heavens; 
a gentle gale at the ſame time began to go forth 
over the waters, darkening at firſt ſome ſeparate 
and diſtin places of their ſurface, but in very 
few minutes changing the colour of the whole into 


a deep green. 


Ta waves, though ſmall and low, were ſoon 
ſtreaked with a ſnow- white foam. The boat- men 
reared their maſt, and ſpread their ſmall ſail; the 
veſſel inclined a little on one fide, and the clear 
waters murmured under the prow. The ſervants 
of the young Engliſb nobleman, ſeated themſelves 
at 
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at the head of the barge, under the ſhade of the 
fail, and with their French horns performed ſeveral 
ſlow and ſolemn airs. This concert of water-mufic 
was continued with ſome intervals for about two 
hours. 


Ir was now time to ſpread a cloth on one of the 
benches in the boat, for the cold proviſion which 
they had brought from the inn at Nettuno. 


Tux converſation afterwards turned on the plea- 
fant though ſhort voyages which this company of 
friends had made together on the coaſt of England; 
whether from Port/mouth to the Iſle of Wight, or 
from Plymouth to the groves of Mount Edgecumbe. 
Mount Edgecumbe they obſerved to bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to ſome parts of the coaſts of Nah, 
both in regard to the grandeur of its proſpects, 
and the variety of its productions; many ſhrubs 
of wild myrtle ſhooting up among its rocks, and 
its plantations of cypreſs being far more flouriſhing 
than thoſe in any other part of England. 


Wil the company were thus converſing, the 
felucca was imperceptibly carried on by the breeze 
ſeveral miles to the ſouthward of the port of Net- 
tuno; keeping indeed cloſe under the ſhore, but 
during moſt part of the afternoon directing its 
courſe towards that high promontory, which ſtill 

| retains 
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retains the name of the hill of Circe. Looking on 
it, Crito's pupil could not help recolleCting ſome 
lines of the Zneid, and more of the Odyſſey, 


©» aw fran 1 


Ir growing late in the afternoon, the boat - men f 
tacked about on their return homewards: they 
had ſoon however recourſe to their oars, for the 
breeze gradually fell with the ſun; and the evening 
grew at length as perfectly calm and ſerene, as ever 
could be imagined to be produced by the incanta- 
tions of Circe. Soon after ſun-ſet the ſtars began 
to appear; the twilight in ah being very ſhort, in 
compariſon of what it is in England : about an 
hour afterwards (at which time the felucca entered 
the harbour of Nettuns) the moon aroſe. —Splendet 
tremulo ſub lumine pontus. 1 


Dunxixo this time, Crito's pupil (whoſe poetic 
ideas were much enlivened by this day's voyage) 
expreſſed his wiſhes, that the company might be 
able to extend their travels into $7cily, and to fol- 
low Ancas and Ulyſſes there alſo, in their voyages 
round the coaſts of that iſland. 


Taz eldeſt of the young gentlemen ardently _ 
Joined in the ſame wiſh, though from another 
motive. How pleaſing will it be, he replied, to 
trace ere the great events of the firſt Punic war 
What ſatisfaction muſt a ſtudent of that hiſtory 

find, 
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find, in failing among the iſles of Lipara, and ini 
rowing along the coaſt of Panormus, or Agrigentum! 
The pleaſure would be much encreaſed, if he had 
with him in the boat the firſt and perhaps beſt 
part of Frenſhemius's Supplement. Permit-me, my 
dear friends, to fancy myſelf making that voyage 
with you, and now landing in the bay of the ten 
years beſieged city of Lihbæum, the Troy of Nevius. 
I remember your ſhewing me in Tully de claris Ora- 
toribus, a paſſage relative to the character of that 


* Fn 


Is we ſhould really make the tour of Sifily, I 
hope we ſhall allot one entire week to Lihbæum. 
Gladly would I ſubmit to all the inconveniences of 
bad lodging there, if it were only that I might be 
able to ſtudy on that ſpot ſame chapters of Hamp- 
ton's Polybius; particularly that, which, if I recollect 
right, relates the virtue of the Achæan Alexo. Moſt 
delightful alſo will be our rides in that neighbour- 
hood, while we ſhall be ſometimes among the hills; 
ſurveying the ſcenes of the heroiſms of Amilcar, 
the father of Hannibal; at other times viewing 
from the ſhore the proſpect of the Ægates. If I 
am not miſtzken, one of the Valerian family had 
the honour of aſſiſting Lutatius Catulus in the great 
victory gained near thoſe iſlands. I hope you 2 
will prevail on your tutor to favour us ſoon with 

5 ſome 
Vid. chap, 19. 
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ſome. of his obſervations on the characters of each 
of thoſe brave Romans. + 


I oucur indeed (anſwered Crito) to have ſtudied 
with peculiar care. whatever is to be found in the 
antient writers relative to their hiſtory, Among 


all the worthies of thoſe bleſſed families of the 


Valerii and Catuli, there are not any perhaps more 
truly deſerving your attention and love. Nor ſpeak 


] this merely in compliment to your judgment, for 


they certainly were authors of a very good and 
glorious work; a work, which is not to be paral- 
leled by any action that adorns any part of the 
whole republican hiſtory of Rome. 


I Mzan the moſt happy and moſt truly glorious 
conſequence of their great victory at the Agates. 
Ill indeed ſhould we execute the deiign of our pre- 
ſent Roman ſtudies, if we were to be totally ſilent 
on that head. 


In the engagement itſelf, Valerius Falto ſeems 
to have equalled the military conduct and courage 
of any of his anceſtors. Lutatius Catulus alſo. ſet 
a moſt glorious example of the ſame virtues to all 
his deſcendants. Wounded in ſtorming the breach 
at the ſiege of Drepanum, Lutatins, as ſoon as the 
great Cartbaginian fleet appeared in ſight, ordered 


himſelf to be carried in his couch on board his 


galley, 
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galley, that he might, though in that condition, 
ſhare with his countrymen the danger of the ſea- 
fight. As ſoon as that was concluded, he ſucceſs- 
fully attacked Amilcar by land. 


Bur it is not on his warlke atchievements (how- 
ever great) that I ſhould be deſirous of fixing your 
attention. Mary were the Roman admirals, qui æquor 
hoe infecerunt ſanguine punico many returned to 
Rome ſurrounded with the pride of aaval triumphs. 
After their deaths, their ſepulchres were perhaps 
ornamented with ſculptured roftral crowns, and 
feſtoons of ſea-weeds. But the memory of Lutatius 
Catulus deſerves far higher honour. 


I remember with great joy the reflections of one 
of this company, fome months ago, when from the 
rocks near Genoa he firſt ſaw the Mediterranean ſea. 
He had that morning been viſiting the Darſenaꝰ, and 
had there, at the expence of about 200. redeemed 
from captivity a poor old Turk. (Pardon me, my 
dear pupil, for thus revealing your charity and 
goodneſs.) He afterwards went with me to that 
pleaſant walk, which you know is on the eaſtern 
ſide of the city, on the edge of the rocks. Viewing 
from thence the noble proſpect of this ſea, he la- 
mented with a ſincere ſigh the almoſt perpetual 

waTrs 


The Dar/ena is that part of the docks at Genoa, where the 
Barbary ſlaves are confined, 
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wars on it between the natives of Afric and of 


Europe, | | b 
re 

Littora littoribus contraria, fluBibus undas, | th 

= Arma armis ; pugnant ipſigue _— 10 

P 

Ir is a very conſiderable 3 (continued tt 
then my dear pupil) to modern Hay, that it can h 
reckon among its natives a Columbus, a Cabott, and * 
a Veſpucius; by whoſe diſcoveries navigation has el 


been extended far and wide over the vaſt Atlantic e 
ocean. It would be alſo a very conſiderable hap- d 
pineſs to the ſame country, if at Genoa or at Venice, * 
at Naples or at Rome, ſome true politicians ſhould fl 
ever ariſe, able to ſettle a wiſe general plan of n 
pacification with Turkey and Barbary. Tuſcany has 4 
lately done ſomething of that kind. Thus might 1 
they take one great ſtep towards bleſſing their 
countrymen with the free and ſecure commerce of 

tbis ſea; this ſea, which lies at their dbors, and t 
which ſeems indeed created for the mutual benefit 
of Italy, and of its European, Aſiatic, and African 
neighbours. 

IT is an additional miſery to the perpetual wars 

on this ſea, that the captives on both ſides are 
enſlaved. 


J RW 
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Sven were then my dear pupil's reflections; 
but, thank God, the preſent wars on the Mediter- 
ranean, between the ſtates of 1taly and Barbary, 
though productive of much miſery, yet are as 
nothing in compariſon of the horrors of the firſt 
Punic war. In that war, which laſted four and 
twenty years, five hundred Carihaginian, and ſeven 
hundred Roman veſſels of war were burnt, ſunk, 
and deſtroyed ; their complements, if taken toge- 
ther, will I believe amount (according to your 
calculation from Polybius) to upwards of five hun- 
dred thouſand men, Add to theſe the crews of the 
infinite multitude of ſmaller veſſels, which were de- 
ſtroyed during the ſame time. Add alſo the great 
numbers of ſoldiers and others, who periſhed in 
Afric and Sisily, in many bloody battles and ſieges. 
Horribly dreadful will be the amount of the whole. 


How bleſſed then, how dear to mankind ought 
to be the memory of ſuch true heroes as Lutatius 
Catulus! Warned probably by the fatal example 
of Regulus, he, in the height of victory, wiſely 
and virtuouſly negotiated a peace with the enemy 
on moderate terms; they may be certainly called 
moderate, in compariſon of thoſe on which Regulus 
inſiſted. The ſenate indeed and people of Rome 
made great difficulties in approving theſe condi- 
tions; they protracted the negotiation for ſeveral 
years, and during that ſpace of time behaved in 

Vol. I, 8 ſome 
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ſome things very honourably, in others very diſ- 
honourably towards Carthage. But the bleſſed 
work of Lutatius Catulus was at length in ſome 
manner concluded“; and the gates of war were 
at laſt ſhut; (the only time that moſt happy cere- 
mony was performed during the whole republican 
hiſtory of Rome.) | 


PACE TERRA MARIQUE PARTA, 
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® The Reman government made an addition of ſome articles 
to the treaty drawn up by Lutatius, Theſe articles were very 
heavy on the Carthaginians, and were, according to Polybius, 
[ſee the beginning of his third book] the principal cauſe of 
the ſecond Punic war; the miſeries of which war might per- 
haps have rever had a being, if this treaty of peace had been 
finiſhed with the ſzme moderation and wiſdom, with which it 
was originally planned by Lutatias, / 
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CHAP. II. 
SEVENTH Day's ConvERSA TION. 


RITO to-day found himſelf much indiſpoſed 

with the conſequences of a cold, caught by 
being on the water ſo late laſt night; he would 
however without delay have attended his friends 
on their return to Rome, but they would by no 
means ſuffer it. His grateful pupil in particular 
was very anxious on bis account. 5 


ATTENTION to health is indeed indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to all perſons who make the tour of /taly , 
there are perhaps but few countries where the ne- 
glect of it is more dangerous or more fatal *. 


ny 1 Is 


* On conſidering the number and importance of the lives of 
thoſe Eng/iſþ noblemen and gentlemen, who are every year 
travelling into Ita) it ſeems much to be wiſhed, that there 
was publiſhed for their uſe ſome ſhort medicinal treatiſe, faith- 
fully pre-acquainting them with the climate of the various parts 
of that ſtrange country, (in which health and death are fre- 
quently found as next door neighbours) ; and containing rules 
and preſcript ons properly founded on the obſervations of the 
natives, nd prope ly adapted to Eng i conſtitutions. 

But ſuch a treatiſe can be the work only of a Bri-ifþ phyſi- 
cian; who, beſides poſſeſſing the due qualifications of his pro- 
feſſion, has alſo been h:mſelf teſident a coaſiderable time in 
Traly, particularly at Rome, 


The 


4\ 
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In paſſing through ſeveral parts of that country, 
particularly moſt of the low lands on the ſea-coaſts, 
Crito had been conſtantly moſt earneſtly ſolicitous 
in his care of his pupil's health, though he always 
too much diſregarded his own. | 


However, by the united perſuaſions of the 


company, he now conſented to defer the journey to 


Rome for three or four days; and in the interval, 
to give himſelf up to the care of his two fa- 
vourite phyſicians, quiet and abſtinence. 


DvurinG this confinement to his chamber, he 
would willingly. have employed himſelf in the pro- 
ſecution of his Roman ſtudies; his paper of notes, 
relative to the two or three following characters, 
being as yet not reduced to their proper form 


but his affectionate pupil would not allow him to 


give any kind of attention to ſuch thoughts in his 
preſent illneſs. Effectually to prevent him from 


any ſuch fatiguing application of mind, that worthy 


young man deſired to borrow thoſe papers of notes. 


He then perſuaded his two friends to ſet themſelves 


a weelc's exerciſe during their preſent leiſure ; that 
is, each to chuſe the character which was moſt 
pleaſing 


The parents of the robuſt young traveller, and the friends of 
the invalid, are almoſt equally intereſted in the wiſh, that, 
whenever an Fn2/i/p phyſician of ſuitable abilities ſhall happen 
to vifit thus that country, he may (at leaſt during his leiſure 
hcurs) have the charity to employ himſelf in ſuch a work. 


1 -— „ 2Þrwy 
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pleafing to him, and to draw it up in his own way, 
though principally from Crito' s materials. 

CRN O moſt gladly and thankfully conſented 
to this propoſal. In the mean time his indiſpoſition 
went off, and his health was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, 


On the next Wedneſday and Thur/day he attended 
his young friends in viſiting the fine church and 
palace at Nettuno, and the ſeveral beautiful villas 
near Capo d' Anzio, On Friday they all left Net- 
tuno, and ſetting out very early (in order to avoid 
the heats) found themſelves at noon arrived within 


leſs than twenty miles of Rome. 


Tazxy ſtopt to refreſh themſelves at an inn in a 
country town, not far diſtant from the foot of 
Monte Albano, and ſtaid there during the hot hours 
of the afternoon. 


To amuſe that time, Crito's pupil took down a 
map of Lombardy, which hung in the room, and 
laid it on the table. 


He ſurveyed it with great pleaſure, tracing out 
on it the tour which he made laſt autumn through 
that country, and recollecting ſome pleaſing idea 
at every place. He repeated ſeveral lines from the 


modern, as well as from the antient poets, which are 
S 3 deſcriptive 
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deſcriptive of the beauties of the banks of the 
Po. How numerous, continued he, are #beſe other 
ſtreams, which go forth to fertilize this bleſſed 
region; ſome deſcending from the Appennines, others 
with more abundance of waters from the Alps ! 
How magnificent is that long northern wall of the 
Alps, which the great hand of nature ſcems to have 
built as a ſhelter from the cold to the rich and 
various fruits of this garden of Europe ! 


Ir one of Milton's good angels had ever alighted 
on the ſummit of theſe pine or Arennine moun- 
tains, how rapturous would have been his ſpeech 
on viewing and hailing the proſpect of this earthly 
paradiſe ! 


Vr perhaps on the whole, (continued he, after 
ſome pauſe tor cool reflection) there are other 
countries in Europe, which are nor leſs bleſſed by 
Providence, both as to fertility of ſail, and con- 
venience of ſituation, For how often has this ſeem- 
ingly impregnable fortification of the Alps been 
ſcaled by Gauls, Lombards, and many other rough 
nations of the North. Far better is the watery 
fortification with which our happy iſland is ſur- 
rounded ; a barrier almoſt impregnable, while 
Providence continues to protect our naval power, 
Such, I remember were your reflections on this 
ſubject, my dear tutor, while in a journey through 

Devon 
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Devonſhire we had almoſt continually the ſea on 
one hand, and on the other many winding vallies 
full of the gardens of Pomona; bluſhing with 
bloom; and far more beautiful, at leaſt to an 
Engliſh eye, than the vineyards and olive-gardens, 
the rice-grounds and mulberry plantations of Lom- 
bardy. | 


LOMBARDY, (replied Crito, drawing his 
chair to the table on which the map lay) like other 
fertile countries, has been in different ages the lot 
of different people ; beſides thoſe northern nations 
whom you mention, many colonies were planted 
in it in much earlier times by the Etruſcans, and 
by the Romans. | 


When, and in what manner the Ziruſcans ſettled 
in it, whether by conſent of the original inhabitants, 


or by force, I know not. The Romans entered it 


ſoon after the concluſion of the firſt Punic war. 


Ar that time there were great mutual jealouſies 
and apprehenſions between the Romans and the 
Ciſalpine Gauls z very great preparations alſo on 
each ſide for ſelf-defence. The flame of war was 
unhappily kindled by the tribune Caius Flaminius. 


You may perhaps be able to recollect his cha- 
rater, as drawn by Polybius, and by the other 
864 writers 
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writers of the Roman hiſtory ; he was brave, but full 
of paſſion and raſhneſs ; highly conceited, though 
deſtitue of any really uſeful talents, whether mi- 
litary or political; he was irreligious ; he was 
immoderately fond of popular applauſe, for the 
gaining of which he was indeed particularly well 
formed ; he was a flatterer of the pride and avarice 
of the people. 


Yer, on the other hand, let us not forget to 
give him thoſe due praiſes to which he is juſtly 
entitled, 


Very exemplary was his behaviour to his father 
at the Ro/tra, though he was then tribune, Very 
exemplary alſo was that great public work, of 
which he was the author while cenſor ; I mean 
that long paved road, of which, in our journey 
from Kimini to Rome, we ſaw ſeveral conſiderable 
fragments ſtill remaining. 


PROBABLY alſo we may with juſtice attribute to 
him the firſt building of that famous Circus, on 
the ruins of which the Mattei palace now ſtands. 
He ſcems alſo to have behaved well in his prætor- 
ſhip of Sicily*, But whatever might be his merit 
on theſe accounts yet certainly he was in other 


reſpects 


Vid. Livy, lib, xxxiii, chap, 42. 
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reſpects the occaſion of very much miſery, not only 


to the Ciſalpine Gauls, but to Rome allo. 
Sed abſit Caii Flaminii memuria. 


LeT us much rather give our attention to the 
actions of his contemporaries the two conſuls Æmi- 


lius Papus, and the brave C. Atilius, the ſon of 


Regulus, who died for his country in this Ciſalpine 
War. 


In the ſame times alſo flouriſhed Marcellus, 
Paulus, and Fabius; for theſe three heroes, who 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſecond. 
war with arthage, were alio at the head of the 
Roman ſtare during this war with Lombardy v. 
Their virtues indeed, though (like thoſe of the 
other heroes of antient Rome) they are very un- 
happily mingled with many faults and defects, 
highly deſerve our ſtudy. 


It was therefore with peculiar ſatisfaction, that 


I heard from you, my dear pupil, that yourſelf and 


your two worthy friends had, during my late in- 
diſpoſition at Nettuno, kindly employed yourſelves 
in examining their characters. 


Ir 


Fabius, conſul iterum, C. Flaminio, tribuno plebis, quoad 
potui reſtitit ; agrum Picenten & Gal.icum wiritim contrà 
ſinatus auctritatem di videnti. Cicero de Senectute, c. 4. 
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Ir I am not miſtaken, you told me, that your 


friends intended to favour me with the ſight of their 


compolitions on thoſe ſubjects, at the time when 
we ſhould be viſiting the antiquities which are ſaid 
to be ſtill remaining on the ſummit of the Alban 
mountain, Dear ſir, we are now in the neighbour- 
hood of that place, why may we not ſuſpend our 
journey to Rome till to-morrow morning, and in 


the mean time take an evening's ride to that 


ſpot ? 
0 


CRITO's propoſal being complied with, the 
company ordered their horſes, and in about an 
hour's time arrived at the town of Rocca del Papa, 
That town ſtands on a rock, half way up the ſteep 
and woody northern fide of the mountain of Aba. 
From thence an antient paved road {better preſerved 
perhaps than any other in Italy) winds up to the 
ſummit. The company, during the flow aſcent, 
had frequent opporiunities to admire the extenſive 
proſpect. In pity to their horſes they at length 
alighted, and walked up to the top. In that mof 
auguſt ſituation the celebrated temple of Jupiter 
Latialis once ſtood, | 


Bur they found ſcarce any ruins of it viſible, 


excepting only ſome traces of its foundations : 
among 


” 
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among which a little ſolitary monaſtery, or rather 
hermitage, is now placed. 


However diſappointed we may be, ſaid Crito, 
in relation to the remains of antient architecture, 
which we might juſtly expect to have found in 
ſuch a place as this; yet | am very glad, on ſeveral 
accounts, that we have come hither this after- 


Tuis mountain was, next after the Capitoline 
hill, the principal ſeat of religion to the Roman 
nat ion. N 


Bexs1Des, in our preſent courſe of Roman ſtudies, 
we are juſt now arrived at thoſe times, when 
C. Papirius firſt introduced the cuſtom of aſcending 
in triumph to this temple. | 


Bur I am tired with our walk, permit me to ſit 


down on this bank, and here to liſten with plea- 
ſure to your compoſitions, 


Your ſervants will hold the horſes at fome 
diſtance ; the poor monk, I ſee, is already employ- 


ing himſelt in kindly getting ſome water for them; 


he will not underſtand our converſation on theſe 


heathen ſubjects, even if we ſpoke in Italian. After 


231. 
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you have favoured me with your compoſitions, 
we may, if you pleaſe, make him a ſhort viſit in 


his cell *, 


Ar the unanimous deſire of the whole company, 
the youngeſt and nobleſt of theſe Britih youths 
was the firſt who ſpoke; 


LiTTLE did J imagine, ſaid he, that I ſhould 
ever have been made happy by ſuch an employ- 
ment as this ; my abilities indeed being very un- 
equal to it, and my attention, fince my arrival at 


Rome, having been chiefly given to the hiſtory, not 
of 


The monk who lived here in the year 1760, was (if I am 


not miſtaken) one of the ſociety called Paſſioni/ti. 

The Paſſioniſti were a ſet of prieſts and monks, who ſome 
few years ago formed themſelves into a ſociety on the follow- 
ing account. 

The poor country people, who cultivate the unwholeſome 

rts of the Roman campagna, have but little /ecclefiaftical 
inſtruction ; few of the clergy chuſing to venture into places 


where the air is of ſo peſtilential and fatal a nature, eſpecially | 


to all perſons not accuſtomed to it. | 
io ſupply this defect, theſe monks and prieſts voluntarily 


- offered to go and ſettle in the worſt parts of the country ; and, 


as they could have nothing before their eyes but certain 
death, they therefore took the name of Paſſioniſti. 

Moſt laudable and admirable was the exceſſive benevolence 
of this deſign ; but it was, by order of the Reman government, 
ſuſpended ; it being thought, that the public ought to preſerve 
the lives of thoſe perſons who could be ſo very gene- 
rous 
On the ſuſpenfion of the inſtitution, 24is monk retired to 
the ſolitude of the religious houſe on the mountain of Ala. 
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of its virtues, but of its fine arts ; va pleaſing 
ſurely, however inferior ſtudy. 


My thoughts have, you know, been almoſt 
conſtantly employ:d on the ſubje&t, either of 
ſculpture or of painting. In each cf thoſe amiable 
ſciences I have been for theſe four months paſt 
daily ſurrounded by many chef d'æuvres; which 
deſerve the perpetual ſtudy of the moſt eminent 
artiſts; and which are capable of exciting at 
length the admiration even of the moſt ignorant 
ſpectator, ſuch as myſelf. 


Berore our kind tutor began his preſent courſe 
of lectures, I ſcarce ever had leiſure or inclination 
to think on any of the great men of antient Rome, 
excepting thoſe only who were patrons of the 
fine arts, 


Sven was Marcellus; he did not diſdain the 
office of ſuch a patronſhip, however glorious he 
might be in other much ſiperior reſpects, 


On this account I have more than once given 
myſelf the pleaſure to read his life in Plutarch, 
ſince our arrival at Reme; and on the ſame ac- 
count, it was with particular ſatisfaftion that I 
received laſt week at Nettuno, theſe papers relative 
to his character, 

War 
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- Wrnar I have now to ſay on that ſubje& is 
(as it ought to be) almoſt totally borrowed from 
theſe papers of our good tutor : but, as he doubt. 
leſs expects that 1 ſhould have been induſtrious 
enough to add ſomething of my own on the occaſion, 
I muſt deſire, that in hoſe parts of my declamation, 
(let me call it by that name of our co/lege exerciſes) 
I may be heard with the ſame politeneſs, candour, 
good-nature, and friendly indulgence, with which 
I have been always favoured by this company. 


MARCELLUS. 


ARCELLUS was of a plebeian family: 

but his reputation from his earlieſt youth 
was ſuch, as probably put to the bluſh many of the 
molt noble Patritian youths his contemporaries. 


Duxrinc his firſt campaign, in one of the bloody 
battles of the it Punic war, he (though then, if 
I am not miſtaken, a mere ſtrippling) ſhielded and 
faved the life of his beloved brother, with the moſt 
manly fortitude. For this noble action he was im- 
mediately crowned with military honours by his 
general, 


Ix the following years of his life, his merit was 


centinvally ſhining forth with augmenceu ſplendor z 


all 
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all ranks of men ſeem to have united in his 


applauſe. He was choſen-curule ædile by the peo- 
ple, and elected into the college of Augurs by the 
P ieſts. 


Bur it is much more to his glory, that his 


virtues were uncorrupted by pride, and were con- 
tinually increaſing together with his honours and 
his years. | 


Duxixo the important war with the Ciſalpine 
Gauls, we find Marcellus not only advanced to 


the conſulſhip, but intruſted alſo with the moſt 


honourable privilege of chuſing his brother conſul 
and colleague. He made the nobleſt uſe of this 
privilege, by immediately fixing his choice on 
Scipio, the father of the great Africanus. 


POLYBIUS ſays, that at this time the Gauls 
offered to ſubmit to any conditions, but that theſe 
conſuls prevailed to have all thoughts of peace 
rejected. A great ſtain on their memory, if true; 
but let us remember, on the other hand, that 
Plutarch is of opinion, that the Gauls themſelves 
were the cauſe of the rupture of all pacific meaſures, 


As to the particulars of the conduct and courage 
of Marcellus in the following campaign, perhaps 
it will be needleſs (ſays our kind tutor in theſe 


papers 
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papers which I have in my hands) to trouble this 
company with a repetition of them. 


BuT few months are elapſed, ſince, while at 
Milan, you reculle&ed with pleaſure, that under 
the walls of that great city he routed the enemies of 
his country; and ſaved from deſtruction the army 
of his illuſtrious brother conſul. 


STILL leſs time is paſſed, ſince, while on the 
banks of the Po, in the neighbourhood of the old 
Claſtidium, you enquired for that field, in which 
Marcellus fig-alized his fortitude by his defeat of 
the numerous Gallic army, and by his perſonal 
engagement with its king. 


Tris Ciſalpine campaign is conſidered, both by 
the poets and hiſtorians of antiquity, as a very 
ſplendid part of the hiſtory of our hero; but, as 
our travels through Lombardy have ſo lately reim- 
preſſed on our minds the memory of its great 
events, you will pardon me if I do not dwell any 
longer upon it; eſpecially as in the very next year 
after Marcellus's victory at Claſiidium, a much 
greater antagoniſt roſe againſt him. 


HANNIBAL then entered on his government 
of Spain, 


THAT 
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Trar great name cannot- fail to draw and en- 
gage your chief attention. 


HANNI BAL, ſoon after his nomination to 
that government, defeated one hundred thouſand 
Spaniards on the banks of the Tagus; beſieged the 
great city of Saguntum with an army of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men; and marched from 
Carthagena with amazing rapidity to Lombardy. 
Expectations indeed of ſupplies and aſſiſtance from 
Lombardy ſeem to have been his principal motives 
for croſſing the Alps, and invading [aly on that ſide. 


In regard to Harnibal's famous paſſage over 
the Alps, continued the worthy young nobleman, 


I remember to have been favoured with much 
pleaſing inſtruction from you, dear fir, and from 
your learned pupil; I mean, during our flow but 
not tedious week's journey from Lyons to Turin; 
while you were daily explaining to me the natural 
hiſtory of that wonderful region. 


Many judicious Polybian reflections alſo, in re- 
card to the following actions of Hannibal, have I 
heard from this my other dear fellow- traveller. 


Wurx we were together in Lombardy, in the 
neighbourhood of Placentia, we croſſed the broad 
bed of the Trebia, on purpoſe that we might 
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ſurvey the adjoining field of battle. We after- 
wards, when in Tuſcany, with the ſame curioſity 
deſcended from the high hill of Cortona to the 


Thraſimene lake; and paſſed ſome hours in the 


fields near Oſſiaia and Sanguineto ;, thoſe two vil- 
lages, whoſe names are perhaps memorials of the 
dreadful havock made there of Flaminius's army. 
Probably, in our Neapolitan journey, I ſhall have 
the melancholy pleaſure of attending you, my dear 
friends, to the plains of Cannæ alſo *, 


Bur let me not wander too far from my preſent - 


ſubject: let me return to our tutor's papers. 


Ir ſeems highly to the honour of Marcellus, that, 
immediately after the battle of Cannæ, the Roman 
ſenate ſhould eall him from the poſt on the ſea- 
coaſt, where he was ſtationed, and ſhould entruſt 
to him the command of the troops at Canufrum z 
the only army which the republic then had to oppole 
to its victorious ang formidable enemy, 


To Canuſium, which, is in the neighbourhood of 
Canne, Marcellus then haſtened with the utmoſt 


diſpatch, 


Great as the military abilities of Hannibal were, yet for 
the honour of Greece it ought not to be forgotten how much he 
was aſſiſted in all theſe victories by a Spartan. 


Hannibal Italiam petiturus Lacedemonium doctorem quiffoit | 


armorum ; cujus monitis ret conſules tantaſus legiones inferior 
numero ac Viribus interemit. 28 
VeGeTivs de re militari. Prol. ad Lib. iii. 


v. 
in 
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diſpatch. Nut as to the particular actions of this 
and ſeveral other of his campaigns againſt Hauni- 
bal, there is no occaſion for us to endeavour to 
examine them minutely; they are probably very 
proper ſubjects for the ſtudy of a young officer; 
they may be highly worthy of the comment of 
ſuch a writer as Folard;. but for this company, 
(whoſe education has been in ſciences totally dif- 
ferent from that of the art military) it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve only on the whole, that Mar- 
cellus, by the example of his own daring reſolution, ' 
mixed with the greateſt conduct, (ſuch as became 
a general of his known abilities and long expe- 
rience) was able to change the whole face of that 
dreadful m2 


He diſpelled the general coſternation of the 
Roman armies ; he awakened their antient intre- 
pidity ; he filled them with an eager defire to meet 
again in the field their lately reputed invincible 
enemies; and with a moſt unſhaken reſolution 


never to yield, even 10 Hannibal himſelf. 


In how many repeated moſt obſtinate engage- 
ments did he ſtruggle with him for victory, being 
never thoroughly conquered, and ſometimes rather 
victorious? With what invincible fortitude and 
indefatigable induſtry, did he earn from that his 
great antagoniſt the elogium, that Marcellus was 
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che only man, who, when conqueror, never took 
any reſt himſelf; and when conquered, never 


gave any to his enemy; adverſity always inſpiring 


him with freſh and firmer fortitude, and - urging 
him on to perſeverance in new labours ? Quotidie 
fimul orientem ſolem, & Romanam aciem duce Mar- 
cello in * videndam efſe. 


Tuis noble elogium on Marcellus, while liviog, 
was greatly increaſed by the ſtill more noble man- 
ner in which the laſt honqurs were paid to him 
when dead, by the ſame great Cartbhaginian. 


MARCELLUS was cut off by an unexpected 
accident, the conſequence of the only raſh action 
for which he was perhaps ever culpable, Hanni- 
bal, on the news of this unexpected event, rode 


up to the place, and admired his corpſe, while 


lying on the field: without uttering the leaſt inſulting 


expreſſion over it, or ſhewing the leaſt kind of joy 


at the fall of him who was ſo great and formidable 
an adverſary. 


HANNIBAL had on former occaſions been 
conſtantly attentive in ordering the proper funeral 
honours to be paid to the bodies of ſeveral Raman 
generals, particularly of Paulus and Gracchus. But 
of Marcellus, he himſelf performed the burial rites 
in the moſt magnificent manner; adorning his pile 

with 
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with the nobleſt ornaments, and with the greateſt 
reſpect ſending the aſhes to his ſon at Rome, in an 
urn of ſilver covered with a crown of gold, 


 Magnanima invidid virtus caret. 


Wren we conſider this, and ſome other actions 
of Hannibal, have we not reaſon to wiſh that his 
life alſo had been written by Plutarch? 


PLUTARCH, with proper ſincerity, can- 
dour, and concern, would certainly have acknow- 
ledged the real blots in Hannibal's character; 
but it is equally certain, that he would alfo have 
done full juſtice to all the bright parts of it. He 
would have been peculiarly diligent in acquainting 
the reader with all his acts of humanity and gene- 
roſity of heart; for even Hannibal was ſometimes 
generous and humane; we ſhould then probably 
have ſeen the ſcales of the virtues and vices 
of this famous Carthaginian held with impar- 
tiality. 


In reading indeed the lives of Plutarch, I fre- 
quently think of that balance, which des Piles con- 
trived for weighing the excellencies and defects of 
the famous characters in painting. Plutarch per- 
haps has done what des Piles propoſed. 
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ParDon, dear fir, all theſe digreſſions. I am 
ſo little practiſed in compoſition, that it is no 

wonder if I am perpetually falling into theſe and 
into other much greater faults, Permit r me to talk 
in my own common way. 


Sour few weeks paſt, while you, dear fir, and 
your good pupil were otherwiſe engaged, (in a 
work, as I afterwards found, of great though 
concealed charity) I perſuaded the eldeſt of my 
two dear friends to take a morning's airing with 
me in the coach from our lodgings on our beloved 
Monte Pinciano, to that place, ad portam Capenam, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the fituation of 
the ſplendid temple erected by Marcellus to Ho- 
zour and to Virtues We found indeed there 
nothing but ſome ſhapeleſs and uncertain ruins; 
however the morning's airing was, chiefly owing 10 
his converſation on the ſubje4, very pleaſant. On 
our return to our lodgings we retired to our ſeveral 
apartments, He with freſh ardour reſumed his 
patriotic ſtudies: and I ſat down to amuſe myſelt 
as uſual, with ſome of the drawings of antient 
architecture and ſculpture which lay on my table. 


Waire I was thus employed, I recollected that 
mention is made by ſome of the antient writers, 
of a monument that was erected to the memory of 


Marcellus. If that monument was built ſoon after 
$2 his 
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his death, it was (I thought) moſt likely to have 


been a ſquare ſepulehre of Tiburtine ſtone, ac- - 
cording to the mingled grandeur and ſimplicity of 
the Roman works in thoſe times; if later, it 
might more probably be a pillar or triumphal 
arch, 


I Took up then the drawing of that magnificent 
triumphal arch, through which we had juſt paſſed, 
(I mean that of Conſtantine) and indulged myſelf 
during the remainder of the morning in the fol- 
lowing reverie. | 


Ir ſuch a triumphal arch had been erected 
to the memory of Marcellus, in what manner 
might it be ſuppoſed to have been moſt properly 
adorned ? 


A por ER ſubject for one of its richeſt bas- 
reliefs would certainly be the erection or dedica- 
tion“ of the temple to Honour and to Virtue. You 
remember the figures of thoſe goddeſſes on the 
conſular coins of the Cordian family. 


Tux other ſquare bas-reliefs within the arch, 
and on each of its fronts and fides, might con- 
tain the various heroiſms of Marcellus againſt the 

T4 Carthagi- 


* The dedication of the temple was performed by the ſon of 
Marcelus, about three years after the death of his father. 
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Carthaginians during the firſt and n — 
wars, | | 


Tux four tondi, or round compartments on the 


northern front, might repreſent the principal ac- 
tions of the war in Lombardy, and the triumph of 
Marcellas carrying the —_ ſpolia, 
Bur how ſuperior would be the ſubjects of the 
four rich tondi on the ſouthern facciata ? In what 
beauty of ſculpture may we imagine the Sicilian 
heroiſms of Marcellus to be there deſcribed ? 


-IN one of theſe compartments he might appear, 
as he did in the hour of the ſtorming of Syracuſe ; 
that is, preſerving the lives and liberties of all its 
citizens, and ſaving the city itſelf from utter de- 
ſtruction. He lamented, it is ſaid, the other ca- 
lamities of war, which it was not in his power to 


prevent; and even ſhed tears at the fall of that 


city, during the long triennial ſiege of which he 
and his whole army had ſuffered ſo much. 


In ſaying this, my dear friends, I do not intend 
a panegyrick indiſcriminately on all the actions of 
thoſe Sicilian campaigns. Livy himſelf ſpeaks with, 
ſome doubt of the conduct of the Romans in re- 


lation to the unhappy city of Enna; and in regard 


to Ne, I am ſure none of this company ever 


peruſed 


. 
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peruſed the hiſtory of its fall, without ſome heart- 
felt concern; à concern, that will be greatly re- 
vived, if ever we ſbould ourſelves viſit that city, 


and view the deſolate ruins on the ſhore of 


Acradina, 


You will. conſider how far the conqueſt of g- 
racuſe was founded in juſtice : it is ſaid to have 
been againſt the faith of treaties, that the Hracu- 
ſian government had taken arms. againſt Rome; 
and with the greateſt obſtinacy. that they had 
refuſed all propoſals. for peace, Its fall alſo was 
ſoftened, by what appeared to be the greateſt mo- 
deration and humanity, the greateſt clemency. and 
commiſeration in the conqueror. As ſuch is the 
conduct of Marcellus deſcribed by many authors, 
particularly by Plutarch;, who, as a Grecian, and 
as a man, doubtleſs felt much concern for the 
Syracuſans. In thoſe, miſerable times indeed, ay 
our good tutor remarks in a note on this paſſage, 
the laws of war were far more ſtern and ſevere 
than at preſent in any part of Chriſtendom. 


Bur I muſt deſire you to conſider theſe queſ- 
tions; I am not capable of diſcuſſing then. 


Tux ſecond of the round compartments might 
repreſent Marcellus looking with grief and re- 
yerence on the corpſe of Archimedes. I have ven- 

tured 
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tured myſelf to ſketch out ſomething of ſuch a 
deſign : you will recollect with pleaſure the antient 


bas-relief from whence I have __ the Principal 


figure. 


Tux company now took: ſome time to conſider 
their noble friend's drawing, and to admire its rea] 
merit, it being deſigned according to the true 
Grecian taſte. From that ſubje& the converſation 


wandered for ſome minutes on the character of 


Archimedes, Crito taking this opportunity to ob- 


ſerve, that his character ſeemed to be a very in- 


ſtructive example both to gentlemen and to ſcho- 


Ivo not exactly remember, faid he, but perhaps 
Dr. Barrow may have conſidered it as ſuch in his 
meditations on the duties of thoſe ſtations; for 
though Archimedes was of the higheſt birth, yet 
was he one of the moſt diligent followers of ſtudy 
and ſcience; and, on the other hand, though he 
had advanced very far into the heights and depths 
of theory, yet did he unite his demonſtrations and 
diſcoveries practically with things of uſe ; apply- 


ing his mathematical ſtudies to the benefit of his 


country. 


Bur I believe I am miſtaken as to Dr. Barrow, 
this is moſt probably an obſervation of ſome other 
| author, 
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author, perhaps of Monſieur Paſcal. But let me 
not interrupt you any longer. 


MARCELLUS (continued the noble youth) 
did not confine his veneration of Archimedes merely 
to the ceremony of paying due honours to his 
remains. With kind earneſtneſs he enquired after 
his ſurviving relations, and took the whole family 
under his moſt cordial protection and beneficent 


favour. For beſides the general ſpirit of humanity 


and mercy which Marcellus is ſaid to have breathed 
to all men, he was particularly moved in favour of 
Archimedes's family, by the high love which he 
bore to the philoſophy, oratory, and all the other 
ſciences of Greece, and by his admiration of all 
thoſe who had excelled in them. For let me with 
pleaſure add, that Marcellus was the firſt perſon 
who had the honour of introducing into this his 
country, a taſte of all thoſe elegant arts of Greece, 
which Rome afterwards admired and imitated, but 
never could equal. 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era ; 
(Credo equidem ) vivos ducent de marmore vulius; 
Orabunt cauſas melius; celique meatus 

| Deſeribent radio, & ſurgentia fidera dicent. 


Tur third compartment might ſhew him, not 


in armour, but in his more venerable ſenatorial 
| robes 
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robes of peace; and might particularly repreſent. 
that part of his hiſtory, when he was accuſed by . 


the Syracuſans of cruelty in the conqueſt: of their 
city. An accuſation moſt unjuſtly formed ; for 
ſuch is ſaid to have been his goodneſs and benig - 


nity to all ſtates and communities, as well as to 
private perſons, that if in the courſe of the war 


any thing cruel or even ſevere had happened, it 


was juſtly chargeable, not on Marcellus, but on 


the conduct of the ſufferers themſelves. With the 


greateſt calmneſs he, according to Plutarch, gave 
them leave to prefer their accuſation to the ſenate, - 


and with the greateſt modeſty ſubmitted to his 
trial. For it was in battle only that Marcellus 
ſhewed that fierceneſs, with which his courage in- 
ſpired him; on all other occaſions he was moſt 


madeſc and courteous, . On his acquittal he ſin- 


cerely forgave the Syracuſars for this injury and 
affront, received them under his protection, and 
with the greateſt candour and condeſcenſion con- 
tinued always to take all opportunities of conferring 
on his acculers and their fellow-citizens all the good 
offices in his power. 


Bur what ſubject ſhall we imagine for the 
ſculpture of the fourth and laſt compartment ? 


Wnar more noble, than the triumphal proceſ- 
ſion and ſacrifice on this very hill? 


To 
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To this Aban hill Marcellus aſcended in triumph 
not (as was uſually the caſe) from a motive of op- 
poſition to the ſenate, but in obedience to it. It 
was a ſtanding order of the Roman ſenate, not to 
allow a triumph in Rome to any perſon, who had 
not been either diZator, conſul, or prætor, at the 
time of the victories obtained“. If I am not miſ- 
taken, Marcellus was only pro-conſul at the taking 
of Syracuſe. 


I wisn I was able to offer to you ſome proper 
reflections on this ſubject, * while you are 
in this place. 


Ir any perſon in this company, except myſelf, 
were now the ſpeaker, it would have been obſerved 


with due dignity both of thought and Janguage, 


that it was along the pavement of this very road that 
Marcellus aſcended in triumph; that it was i the 
erea of this temple (on the ruins of which you are 
now ſitting) that he offered his thankſgiving ſacri- 
fice to heaven. 


Ir our good tutor in particular had been now 
the ſpeaker, he probably would have treated theſe 
ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that the idea of them 
might long have had its full and proper effect on 
your minds. 

9 I av 
* Vide LIVII, lit. xxxi. c. 20. 
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I am the more inclined to this opinion, as I 
find among the papers with which he favoured me 


at Nettuno, the following memorandum, with which 
I ſhall conclude. 


« Ox the hill of Ma, Marcellus offers to heaven 
<« his thankſgiving ſacrifice for his late victory 
ce that victory, which certainly muſt be moſt agree- 
« able in the ſight of HIM, who is the real father 
c of all the inhabitants of heaven and earth; that 
& nobleſt of victories, (if Silius Italicuss elogium 
© on it be true). 


i parcere vis 
&« Pro prædd fuit; & ſeſe contenta, nec ullo 
e Sanguine pollutis plauſit vicloria pennis . 


Ir was now the turn of Crito's pupil to ſpeak, 
he being next in juniority; but inſtead of an 
oration, he with a proper filial reſpect preſented to 
his tutor a poetical exerciſe, being an elegiac ode 
on the conſul L. Æmilius Paulus, 


Tux ode opened with a deep lamentation on the 
miſeries of war, exemplified by a view of the plain 
of Cannæ, on the morning after the battle. 


| Is 
* Vide Sit ITAici, lib, xiv. ve 675 
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In the midſt of ſlaughtered legions lay the 
Roman conſul, 


Fallen, Fallen, Fallen, 
And welt*ring in his blood. 


To infuſe ſtill more pity, his amiable qualities 
were then deſcribed ; his conſtant probity of life 
and manners; his love of retirement; his ſincere 
reluctance in accepting a poſt of ſuch high dignity ; 
his great ſervices while in it; his patient fortitude 
under the injuries and calumnies with which he 
was loaded by his ungrateful countrymen, during 
both his conſulſhips. Theſe parts of his character 
were related with the pureſt ſimplicity and elegance. 
In a more ſublime ſtile was ſung his magnanimity 
in the midſt of the utmoſt dangers ; and his anxiety, - 
even during the agonies of death, for the ſafety of 
his country*, His life had, on all occaſions, been 
devoted to the ſervice of his beloved country, and 


7 it was now loſt in her deſence. 

n 

0 TowARPDVS the concluſion of the ode, the 

e poet digreſſed into a panegyric on the charity 
EET  - 


* Sedens in ſaxo cruore oppletus Conſul ; Tu quidem, ait, Ct. 
e Corneli, matte virtute efto ; ſed cave frufira miſerando, ne ext- 
guum tempus & manibus hoſtium evadendi amittas. Abi: nuncia 
publice patribus, urbem Romam muniant ; ac, phiuſquam wider 
hoftis adveniat, pre fidiis firment : privatimque Q: Fabio L. Eni 
lium præceptorum ejus memorem & wixiſſe & adhuc mori. Me 
| in hac ftrage militum meorum patere exſpirare ; ne aut reus iterum 
e conſulatu fim; aut accuſator college exiſtam, ut alieno crimine 
innocentiam meam protegam. Liv1i, lib. xxii. c. 49. 
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of Buſa . On this. ſubject he poured forth the 
moſt noble and exalted ſentiments; ſentiments 
worthy of the moſt poetic genius. He, at the ſame 
time, laid open, though without knowing it, the 
great goodneſs of his own heart. | 
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i Taz eldeſt of the young gentlemen now roſe | 
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. from his ſeat; with unaffected modeſty he pauſed | 
R 1 . 8 

5 for ſome moments, fixing his eyes on the ground; | 
Wu he then began his ſpeech in the following manner; 


On ml: friend, who with his uſual abilities | 
opened this conference, has condeſcended to chuſe, 
for the ſubje& of his eloquence, a character of 
plebeian virtue. For my own part, greatly inferior 
as I am both in birth and rank, ſurely it ought to 
be with particular joy that I ſhould take this op- 
portunity of endeavouring to return the compli- 
ment, by exalting my attention to the high object 0 


K E 


of patritian merit. 3 8 

A te: FABIUS f 

Malier Apula, nomine Buſa, genere claraac divitiis, eos qui f 

a Cannis Canuſium perfugerant (ad DECEM MILLIA hominum 
erant ) frumento, veſte, viatico etiam juvit. Pro qua ei muni- 

fecentia poſtea bello perfecto ab ſenatu honores habiti ſunt. | ! 

| Liv1l, lib. xxii. c. 52, 54+ 


In like manner, during the duke of Mar/borough's wars in 
Flanders, Fenelon converted his archiepiſcopal palace at Cam- 
bray into an hoſpital for the ſick and wounded ſoldiery. Kenn 
alſo, among his innumerable good works, did ſomething of 
the ſame kind at Wellr after the battle of Sedgenore. ; 
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FABIUS MAX: VERRUCOSUS: 


HE worthy perſon, to whom we have all 

in our education been moſt highly obliged, 

has obſerved in one of theſe papers, which I now 

hold in my hand; that Pohbius, on his firſt men- 

tion of the name of Fabius Maximus Verrutoſus, 

remarks that he was of noble birth, as well as of 
great abilities“. 


NopLz indeed was his birth, for he was ſon of 
Fabius Maximus Gurges, grandſon of Fabius Maxi- 
mus Rullianus, and deſcended conſequently from a 
long line of moſt illuſtrious anceſtors, whole pedi- 
gree is traced back much farther than the founda- 


tion of the Roman monarchy. 


As to abilities, his character ſeems (according to 


dur good tutor's obſervation) to anſwer to the idea 


of the trueſt greatneſs of mind: for the mind of 
Fabius was full of the higheſt fortitude z and that 
fortitude was always governed, and frequently co- 
vered by other ſtill ſuperior virtues: in the ſame 
manner as (to quote a late obſervation of our noble 
friend) in the antique ſtatues at Rome, particularly 

U in 


| — af ae Xs pon CraPrporra xa wipe 
xa g. PoLYs, lib. iii. 
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in thoſe. of Apollo, we frequently have ſeen the 
greateſt ſtrength covered by the greateſt beauty. 


Tuts was remarkably the caſe even in his earlieſt 
youth ; though full of this noble and hereditary 
ſpirit, yet even then did he happily and wiſely 
chuſe to ſhine in other ſtill more noble qualities; 
in the greateſt induſtry as to all his ſtudies and 
exerciſes both of body and mind; and in the moſt 
remarkable ſweetneſs and /amb-like mee kneſs of 
temper to all his companions, It was from this 
happy temper of mind (in ſaying this the young 
orator turned towards Crito's pupil) that Fabius is 
faid to have then acquired the name of Ovicula. 


Is we view him afterwards when in full man- 
hood, or even towards the decline of life, we ſhall 
find the ſame ſpirit continue in vigour, though 
always under the government of the ſame wiſdom. 


Wurxxve the public welfare would allow it, 
then indeed he always ſhewed the moſt ardent cou- 


rage. With the greateſt intrepidity he accepted 


the government in the moſt dangerous times; he 
fronted Hannibal in the field of battle. In the 
general dejection after the defeat and ſlaughter of 
Cannæ, he was almoſt the only perſon hen in Rome 
who ſhewed no fear. But at other ſeaſons, when 


the ſtate of the nation, though to outward appear- 
8 ance 
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ance more flouriſhing, yet in reality required the 
greateſt prudence and caution in its governors, | 
then this wiſe ſtateſman reſolutely reined in his 
own daring ſpirit, as well as that of his coun- 


_ trymen, g 


Wir the moſt invincible patience he bore their 
murmurs; he willingly, for their ſakes, ſuffered 
them to brand him even with the name of coward, 
according to that noble maxim, © You are wel- 
« come to abuſe me, only permit me to labour 
« even to death to be of ſome ſervice to you, and 
* to your children.” 


FABTIUS was not only thus calm and immove- 
able by the clamours and accuſations of his moſt 
violent rivals; he afterwards, with the greateſt 
magnanimity, ſaved the lives and protected the 
reputations of thoſe very men. His generoſity 
indeed both to Varro and to Minutius, can ſcarcely 
be too much-ſtudied and admired, 


Tux noble gratitude of Minutius (for he was 
conquered by the goodneſs of Fabius, and his 
heart was converted to a worthy and noble grati- 
tude) deſerves alſo great commendation, In this 
have the ſatisfaction to be conſcious that I am 
ſpeaking your ſentiments. (In ſaying this he bowed 
40 Crito). From the papers now in my hand, I 

e ſhould 
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ſhould be inclined to think, that there is ſcarce 
any ſubject of meditation more welcome or pleaſing 
to your mind, than that of ſuch an inſtance of a 
perſon reclaimed and converted by the kindneſs 
of the worthy man whom he had miſtakingly op- 
poſed. 


Ortex have I had occaſion to be ſenſible of 
my great defects both in language and elocution, 
but perhaps never more than at preſent; I have 
in my hands materials for the nobleſt oration, but 
my tongue is deficient. 


OTHER parts of the hiſtory of Fabius, how 
pleaſing have they been to your pious and good 
heart! With what ſatisfaction did you inſert in 
theſe notes the following obſervation ! 


Trovcn Fabius took much care to fill the 
troops under his command with all the true Ro- 
man ſpirit and courage, yet he took ſtill greater 
care to inſtruct them, that valour would be of no 
uſe without the favour of heaven; which to obtain, 
was their firſt duty, and after the obtaining of 
which no enemy was to be feared. Polybius and 
Plutarch both obſerve, that when Fabius marched 
againſt Hannibal, his firſt care was to ſacrifice to 
heaven, 
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Nor will it be a ſmall additional pleaſure to 


the benevolent mind, both of yourſelf, and of your 


good pupil, now to recollect, that though Fabius 
ſupported with proper dignity his high authority 
as general, and as dictator, yet his heart melted 
at the hardſhips even of the moſt common ſoldiers; 
and with joy did he ſell his whole property to 
ranſom thoſe in captivity from the hands of their 
African enemies, 


ParDon me, dear fir, replied Crito, if I for a 
moment interrupt your oration, I ought not to 
fit ſtill in filence, and patiently liſten to compli- 
ments of which I am unworthy ; they are, I am 
confident, the ſincere ſentiments of your good and 
friendly heart, but I do not deſerve them, nor 
ought to hear them, In the ſequel of your 
oration, permit me to beg that you will fix the 
attention of the company to other ſubjects. 


PerMIT me alſo to obſerve at preſent, that a 
deſcendant of Fabius Maximus, a Roman matron 
named Fabiola, who lived many ages after his times, 
ſhewed in a moſt remarkable manner the ſame ge- 
neroſity of ſpirit, which, as you well obſerve, thus 


warmed the heart of this her great anceſtor, During 


her life-time, ſhe gave up every thing that ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed (and her family eſtate was at that time very 
great) entirely to the relief of the poor and afflicted. 

| Ts; It 
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It is alſo very remarkable, that this ſame Roman 
matron was the firſt perſon who ever eretied an 
hoſpital for the fick ; and that thus the firſt example 
of all thoſe moſt charitable inſtitutions (which are 
at preſent ſuch bleſſings to the inhabitants of 
Europe, Afia, Africa, and America) was given to 
the world by the houſe of Fabius. But pray 
proceed, and, with your uſual kindneſs, excuſe 


this interruption, 


Tur young gentleman now pauſed for ſome 
moments, the modeſty of Crito having checked 
the courſe in which his oration was flowing ; he 
recovered himſelf however with tolerable preſence 
of mind, and caſting his eyes an the notes in his 
hand, proceeded as follows, 


THz beloved ſon of Fabius was cut off in the 
flower of his age, and height of his promotion; 
Fabius attended his urn to the ſepulchre, with the 
magnanimity of the moſt undaunted Roman hero z 
yet, at the ſame time did he condeſcend not a little 
to moderate and ſweeten this his fortitude, by ma- 
ny marks of the moſt paternal affection and piety, 


FARIUS himſelf ſpoke the funeral oration. 


This ſpeech was preſerved to the times of Plutarch, 
| and 


See the life of Fabiola written by St. Jerome. If that 
writer had foreſeen the long duration of the Fabian family, he 
would probably have thought, that it was the reward of her 


Charity, : 


\ 
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5 and was then greatly admired, as full of weight 
7 of ſenſe, and ſtrength of eloquence; ſuch as that 
B of the funeral oration in Thucydides, It was alſo 
0 obſerved to be exactly correſponding and ſuitable 
f to the character of the ſpeaker. Tully himſelf ad- 
0 mires it, though he ſeems to have conſidered it 
y more in a philoſophical than in a rhetorical light. 
e Multa in Fabio præclara; ſed mil admirabilius, 
| quam quomodo ille mortem tulit filii, clari viri & 

conſularis, Eft in manibus laudatio, quam cum legi- 
e mus quem philoſophum non contemnimus ? | 
d | | 
© PERHAPS it is much to be wiſhed, that this 
e oration of Fabius on his ſon, or that which was 
$ ſpoke on Fabius himſelf, (while, as father of the 

nation, he was carried at the public expence to his 

grave) had been preſerved to this time. Funeral 
e oratory has indeed too frequently, both in antient 
4 and modern times, rendered itſelf very contempti- 
e ble by its falſehood and flattery. But ſurely ſuch 
3 a ſubject as that of the character of Fabius would 
le have been ſufficient to have ſupported the dignity 
ö of eloquence, without having any recourſe to fiction 
« or palliation. 
n. Wirn what energy indeed might a true orator 
by duell on the many glorious parts of the life of this 
d hero! 
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4 Cato Majer de ſenectute, c. 4. 
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Wiru what ſplendor of rhetoric might he de- 
ſcribe him, as joined with Marcellus in the direc- 
tion of the counſels, and command of the armies 
of his country; and Rome thus appearing in the 
greateſt majeſty like Minerva, armed with ſuch a 
ſword, and with ſuch an ægis! 


Wir more ſedate eloquence might he repreſent 
him filling his ſeat as father of the Roman parlia- 
ment: for towards the latter end of his life he was 
choſen princeps ſenatiiss Princeps. enim tum erat 
Romane civitatis vel Annibale judice *, 


" In that high office Fabius Verrucoſus may perhaps | 
(like his grandfather Rullianus) not improperly bg 
compared to the Homeric Neſtor. | 


— Componere lites 
Inter Peliden feſtinat, & inter Atriden. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of Marcellus, 
Claudius Nero and M. Livius were elected conſuls, 
It is unneceſſary now to ſpeak of their characters +, 

| _ 


* Vide Livir, lib, xxvii. c. 11. 


+ M Liwus, eleven years before, was partaker of the con- 
ſulſhip with L. Paulus he was partaker alſo of his unjuſt ſen- 
tence and condemnation. He lived aſterwards in retirement 
for ſeveral years. (Vid. Livy, lib, xxvii. c. 34.) According 
to Roliin's good obſervation, it ſeems probable, that his ſpeech 
to Fabius, on ſetting out for his province, is not genuine, 
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or of the extreme conſequence of their conſulſhips 


to the welfare of Rome; you thoroughly conſidered 


that ſubject, when in your journey laſt autumn 
you paſſed through the city of Fane, and from 
thence viſited the banks of the Metro. 


Teſtis Metaurum flumen, & Aſdrubal 
Devidlus, & pulcher fugatis 
Ile dies Latio tenebris 
Qui primus almd riſit adord, 


Tur great victory which ſaved Rome, is indeed 
to be attributed chiefly to C. Nero: Livius alſo had 
a very conſiderable ſhare in it: in fact it was 
gained by their united counſels and labours. But 
let it be alſo remembered, that Fabius was the 
principal cauſe of that concord, and of that union. 
Inimicitiæ enim inter eos nobiles erant: De recon- 
ciliatione autem eorum principium fatium eſt in ſenatu, 
4 9. Fabio Maximo. 


How fatal might have been the conſequence to 
this country, if they, during their conſulſhips, 
had been as much divided, as they were before 
and afterwards ! 


H xe p1n$n00: Ilpizp©p, Tpiapoio te wade. 
ON 


C. Nero ſeems to be one of the principal Roman characters 
in military merit. His modeſty a ſo, particularly at his triumph, 
was very exemplary, Conſociatus triumphus cum utr ique conſults 
tum magis Neroni, qui quantum merito anteibat, tantum honore 
foilegæ cefſerat, gioriam auxits Livr, lib, xxviit, c. 9. 
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On theſe parts of the hiſtory of Fabius, the 
orator would juſtly expatiate with great pleaſure, 
But how would he grieve, that it was not in his 
power to be ſilent on the cruelty (for it muſt be 
called by that name) at Tarentum How ſtrongly 
would he join his wiſhes to thoſe of Plutarch, that 
Fabius had there imitated the humanity which 
Marcellus ſhewed at Syracuſe ! Livy indeed prefers 
Fabius, on account of his not having taken away 
the ſtatues of the gods from the temples of Taren- 
tum: but ſurely, ſurely, it would have been much 
more to his true honour, if he had preſerved the 
human race, the living, the moſt noble image 
of God, | | 
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Lr us however, in juſtice to Fabius, recollect, 
that when afterwards the cauſe of the Tarentines 
was tried in the Roman ſenate, Fabius was their 
advocate; and defended them from ſuch a total 
ruin as had cruſned the inhabitants of Capua. Let 
us alſo from thence, as well as from other parts 
of his character, infer, that moſt probably that 
ſlaughter was to be attributed to the fury of the 
ſoldiery, and not to the order of the general. 
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TowarDs the latter end of his life, Fabius 
behaved in ſuch a manner to Scipio, as to have ] 
put it in doubt, whether he was jealous of his | 


riſing glory; or whether he oppoſed his deſigns 
of 
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of invading Afric, merely from motives of cau- 
tion and care for the ſafery of Rome. For it is 
to be remembered, that at that time Mago had 
taken Genea, and Hannibal was ſtill in the kingdom 
of Naples, 


On conſidering the whole, you perhaps will be 
inclined to follow in great meaſure the judgment 
of Plutarch. You will candidly think, that Fa- 
hins's oppolition to Scipio roſe at firſt, merely from 
that caution which was remarkable in him during 
former years; and which probably, according to 
the common effect of old age, was now greatly 
encreaſed, By the length however of that conteſt 
and oppoſition, Fabius ſeems to have fallen into the 
failings of that time of life, moroſeneſs and peeviſh- 
nels, That theſe were then the motives of his 
conduct, you will be much more inclined to 
think, than to attribute them to any mean jealouſy 
of glory, which ſeems not at all correſpondent ' 
either with his former character, or with that of 
his family. Rullianus alios ad ſuam gloriam conſur- 
gentes lætus aſpexit *, 


Bur may the few unworthy parts of the hiſtory 
of Fabius be buried in perpetual oblivion ! May 
his virtues, unſullied by ſuch a mixture, be duly 


honoured and imitated by us! 
"AE. 


# L1yY, lib. x. c. 13, 
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Lr us not uncharitably dwell: on. the infirmities 
of ſo great a man, when advanced to near his 
ninetieth year: but let us conſider his former 


courſe of life, particularly his wiſe and ſteady 


conduct when regulated by ſound {kill and judg- 
ment: a conduct, far ſuperior to all thoſe raſh 
and impetuous ſallies, which reſult from mere 
perſonal bravery, and a vain deſire of popular ap- 


plauſe. His motto then was, Centemnendo potius, 


uam appetendo, gloriam *, 


Lr us duly conſider the great weigbt of thoſe 
two virtues, which by Polybius are eſteemed the 
two real ſources of all the greatneſs of Rome, and 
in each of which Fabius was ſo eminent; I mean, 


unſhaken conſtancy in the heavieſt adverſity z and 
prudent moderation when in a more proſperous 


ſtate, 


SATISFIED with giving to Fabius his juſt praiſe 
for theſe virtues, a true orator would not weaken 
the panegyric by the addition of any other ima- 
ginary excellencies. In omnibus enim, que dicit 
orator, neceſſe eſt; cum majeſtas inſit, tum fides. 
Much leſs ought he to endeavour, by a partial 
compariſon of this character with thoſe of the 

other 


. Ruem negue ara g'oria, neque falſa movit infinia. Veri- 
tas enim /aborat, ſed extinguitur nunguam. Gloriam, qui ſpre- 
werit, veram habelits | | 
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other contemporary heroes of Rome, to exalt the 
merit of Fabius, by depreciating theirs. As far 
as juſtice would allow, he would pay great reſpect 
and honour to all their memories. 


Yovr good pupil, fir; has informed us, that 
you intend to favour this company to-morrow 
with the character of Scipio Africanus; but though 
the glory of Scipio may far outſhine that of all his 
contemporary heroes, as far as that of his patron 
Jupiter (to whom was dedicated this temple, where 
we now ſtand) was ſuppoſed to excel that of all 
the other heathen deities ; yet as, notwithſtanding 
this *pre-eminence of Jupiter, altars and temples 
were erected to Neptune (as on that neighbouring 
ſea-coaſt), to Hercules (as on zthoſe neighbouring 
mountains of Jivoli), to Apollo (as on that diſtant 
hill of SoraFe), to Diana (as in theſe adjoining 
foreſts of Agidum), ſo without doubt, notwith- 
ſtanding this pre-eminence of Scipio, you will 


earneſtly deſire that we ſhould pay proper honour 


to the memory of many other contemporary Roman 
heroes, particularly to Marcellus and Paulus ; eſpe- 
cially at this time, while the proſpect of the 
country for which they ſhed their blood, is fo 


widely and ſo magnificently ſpread before our 


view. 


Nor 
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Nox is leſs honour perhaps due to Fabius; for 
ſurely a long life worn out in the public ſervice, 
is at leaſt equal to a death in her cauſe. 


PAR DO, fir, this warmth ; but indeed, when 
from this hill I view there the city of Rome, and 
bere (on the field to which I now point, a little 
above the town of Rocca di Papa) the place of the 
camp of Hannibal, I cannot ſpeak with coolneſs of 
their names, who defended the Roman ſtate, while 
the dreadful ſtorm of the Punic war hung on 7befe 
hills, or ravaged ee plains. 


; Ts, in ſome ſenſe, was the peculiar glory of 


Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus. This puts him in an 
higher light than moſt of the other heroes of his 


country. 


For be it above all things remembered, that it 
was not by any foreign expedition, it was not by 
extending the dominions of Rome, that Fabius 
gained ſo glorious a name. It was by his ſervices 
to his country, in that moſt juſt of all military 
labours, a defen/ive war. 
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CHAP. III. 
_ Ertcnurn Day's ConveRSATION. 


HE whole company had of late given ſuch 
diligent and conſtant attention to their ſtu- 

dies of the Roman hiſtory, that when they got into 
their coach this morning at Rocca di Papa, Crito 


© thought it highly proper to turn the converſation 


on another ſubject. Cautious of wearying the pa- 
tience of his young friends, by continually keeping 
their thoughts in the ſame train, he fought the 


moſt different topicks; for ſeveral miles he ſpoke 


of nothing but what might be an amuſing relaxa- 
nion to their minds, or might produce ſome inno- 
cent mirth; he intended thus to paſs the whole 
day, if poſſible without the mention of any one 


Roman hero, 


Bur ſcarce was the coach come down into that 
broad plain, in the midſt of which Rome is ſituate, 
when the eldeſt of the young + gentlemen recalled 
the converſation to its uſual objects. He pointed 
out to his companions, from the coach-window on 
the left, the diſtant view of the long row of ancient 
ſepulchres on the Appian way. They approached 
nearer and nearer to that road, and entered it about a 

. | mile 
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mile before they came to the gates of Rome; * 
fing all this time his thoughts were ſtill more and 
more buſied in recollecting the noble. actions of 
ſevera! Roman patriots; particularly in the illuſtri- 
ous period of rhe ſecond Punic war, which he had 
been lately ſtudying at Nettuno. 

How uſefully inſtructive, ſaid he, is the deſcrip. 
tion given by hiſtorians of the manners of that 
age! Our own Engl/b hiſtory indeed abounds with 
many ſhining inſtances of patriotic fortitude and 
generoſity in times of public danger; but I know 
not which period of it we may juſtly compare with 
this part of the annals of Rome. Never was the 
Roman ſtate really ſo ſtrong, as in the midſt of the 
war of Hannibal, Caritas enim patriæ per omnes 
tum ordines, velut tenore uno, pertinebat. 


For is it not true, that at this time the rich 
men in the city, unwearied by the length of this 
expenſive war, per/ſevered in ſupporting the public 
credit at the hazard of their own fortunes y and 
that in the army, at perhaps more than one urgent 
_ criſis of national diſtreſs, not a ſingle officer would 
accept his pay? » 


Tux equeſtrian order, which perhaps we may 
be allowed to conſider as the gentry of Rome, 
ſhewed by their actions how truly generous the 


ſentiments 
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ſentiments were by which they were animated. 
But peculiarly active were he members of the Roman 
parliament, in the defence and preſervation of their 
country, which was peculiarly committed to their 
care. Their harangues from the Raſtra were the 
natural language of ardent magnanimity ; their 
deliberations within the doors of the ſenate-houſe, 
were full of firmneſs and prudence, 


On the other hand, this was the time when the 


Roman parliament, that body of wiſe men, had 


more credit than ever with the people; its principal 
members were heard and conſidered as oracles. 
With proper reſpect permit me to name Sempronius 
Gracchus, Manlius Torquatus, and that ſenator who 
was particularly anxious for the ſupport of the 
public faith in the public debt, I mean, Valerius 
I evinus. Perhaps ſome of theſe ruined tombs, 
by which we are now paſting, may contain their 
remains, 


I coyied from my pocket edition of Livy, one 
morning at Nettuno, ſome few lines; which if you 
will give me leave, 1 will now read to you, 


Nemo ea tempeſtate inſtructior civis babebatur, 


P. Licinio. Congeſtis omnibus humanis d naturd for- 


tundque Bonis, nobilis idem ac dives erat; forma 
viribuſque corporis excellebat : facundiſſimus idem ha- 
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bebatur, ſeu in cauſd orandd, ſeu in ſenatu ad populum 
fuadendi aut diſſuadendi locus efſet *%, How pleaſing 
a character would this ſeem to moſt young Enyliſh- 


the houſe of ner 


Bor if in ſelecting theſe lines I have conſulted too 
much my own taſte ; I have the ſatisfaction to 
think that the following extracts will be very ac- 
ceptable both to yourſelf, and to your good 
pupil. Pardon me, dear fir, I mean no compli- 
ment, Your pupil very well knows, that we ate 
at preſent near the burying-place of the Servilian 
family +. He alſo may recollect, that one of that 
family, towards the concluſion of the ſecond Punit 
war, had the happineſs of releaſing his father and 
uncle from a long captivity of ſixteen years. Ser- 
vilius, hinc patre, hint patruo lateri circumdatis, 
privato magis quam publico decore inſignis Roman 
rediit. A ſpectacle (your good pupil will think) 
far more pleaſing, than any of the pompous 
triumphs which ever entered this Porta Capena, 


TowarDs the concluſion of the ſame war, one 


of the fathers of the Roman parliament made a 
motion, 


Vid. Livy, lib, xxx. c. 1. 
+ Vide TuLLy's Tuſculan Queſtions, book it, c. 7. A i 
egreſſus portd Capena, cum Serviliorum ſepulchra vides, . c. 
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motion, the intent of which might be approved 
by any of the moſt reverend fathers on the bi- 
ſhop's bench. He moved, that the houſe ſhould 
appoint a public and devout thankſgiving for the 
deliverance of 7taly from the ravages of Hannibal. 
Ne Segnius P. C. bona quam mala ſentiamus. Non 
ſolum advenientem gratiam reste accipiamus ; ſed pra- 
teritarum etiam fimus memores. | 


. 


Tux coach now entering the gates of Rome, 
the converſation, by Crito's contrivance, took 
another turn, In about half an hour they arrived 
at the door of the Engliſh coffee-houſe, in the 
Piazza di Spagna; where they had the great ſatis- 
faction to hear, that, ſince their excurſion to 
Tivoli and Nettuno, three Engliſh mails were ar- 
rived, and ſeveral parcels of letters ſent to their 
lodgings, ; 


To their lodgings they haſtened with impa- 
tience, Nothing indeed ſeems a ſtronger ſign of 


a a good diſpoſition in a young traveller, than the 


eager joy with which he receives letters from home. 
During the whole enſuing afternoon and evening, 
theſe worthy youths had ſcarce any other thoughts 
than what aroſe from the contents of the packets 
which they had the pleaſure of receiving, On 

X 2 thoſe 
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thoſe ſubjects they thought even in their dreams, 


This was peculiarly the caſe of Creto's pupil; du- 
ring moſt part of the night he thought himſelf at 
home at his father's ſeat, ſurrounded by all his 
kind relations and friends; his wandering ima- 
gination then repreſented to him the places in the 
neighbouring country, with which from his earlieſt 
childhood he had been acquainted : he now 
thought himſelf walking in the long, romantic, 
and ſolitary path of Dovedale; now repoſing in 
the rocky cell in the gardens of am, cloſe by 
the murmuring ſource of the ſubterranean ſtream 
now viewing Rapbasl's beautiful Madona at Oke- 
over, one of whoſe hands reſts on her mother's 
ſhoulder, the other embraces her child ; ſweet 
emblem both of filial and parental love. 


* 63 


On the following Monday morning the company 
met, according to appointment, in the Colonne 
gardens on the ſide of the Monte Quirinale, in 
which gardens the houſe of the Cornelii antiently 
ſtood. 


From thence they proceeded together to the 


Muſæum on the Capitoline hill. 


Tax 
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Taz Capitoline Muſeum ſtands oppoſite to the 


tribunals of the modern conſuls, mentioned in 


the ſecond chapter of the firſt book * ; it conſiſts 
of ſeveral apartments ; but the company, inſtead 
of entering theſe, which they had often already 
viſited, turned ſhort on their right hand into the 
gallery at the top of the ſtair-caſe, and walked 


forward to that buſt which is ſaid to be the repre- 


ſentation of Scipio Africanus. 


LookincG on this buſt, the youngeſt of the 
company began to compare it with the baſalto 


buſt of the ſame hero, which is preſerved in the 


Aurora apartment of the Roſpigligf palace, and 
which is generally eſteemed the beſt on that ſub- 


ject of any now in Rome. . 


CRITO liſtened with particular attention to the 


obſervations of his noble young friend; and then 
after ſome pauſe, began his morning's lecture in the 
following manner. 


7 Mx SCIPIO 


* Vid, Page 43. 
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SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


Epyy ye warrœ, u Tis apXn7%8 Xa . 
Kai rag reAeuras ene £9 urg EHI. 


REAT truth is there in that common ob- 


ſervation, that every thing depends on the 


manner in which it is begun. If you are deſirous 
of being good in your lives, you muſt labour tb 
begin to be ſo in your youth. Scipio's life was 
almoſt one continued ſcene of good actions, yet 
there is no part of it more worthy of your imita- 
tion than the beginning. He begun indeed his 
courſe of glory with the nobleſt virtues ; and roſe 
upon the world with all the ſplendor of a Guide's 
Aurora. 


Ar ſeventeen years of age he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by that filial piety which was moſt nobly 
hereditary in his family. For, as you all know, 
Publius Cornelius, maſter of the horſe to Camillus, 
acquired for himſelf and his deſcendants the name 
of Scipio, by being the kind ſupporter and ſtaff 
(Scipio) of his dear father, then ſinking under the 
misfortune of blindneſs, joined to the weakneſs 
of old age. This family character was greatly 
heightened and exalted by the hero now before 
us ; he had indeed the great glory and happiness 

of 
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of even ſaving the life of his parent, When Han- 
nibal, like an immenſe avranche*, deſcended from 
the Alps on the Roman territories, it was the 
fortune and the choice of the brave conſul, Scipio's 
father, to be firſt oppoſed to him. In the engage- 
ment the Roman troops gave way, the conſul was 
dangerouſly wounded, and encompaſſed by the 


enemy; in that moment of urgent diſtreſs, young 


Scipio ardently ruſhed forwards, 


ET GENITOR NATI PARMA PRO- 
| TECTUS ABIBAT. 


Wir what pleaſure, my dear fellow-travellers, 
did you think of this noble action, when (after 
having paſſed the Aps) in your voyage down the 
river 7%, from the great lake to the Po, you 
paſſed by thoſe fields, where after this action 
Publius Scipio Tov pov owTnps, WporePwunrs ? 


Sucn, I well remember, was the quotation 
which the eldeſt of this company then made from 
Polybius. My pupil in the mean time took up 
Silius Italicus, which lay by him in the boat, and 
which he tells me he has found to be a very 
uſeful antiquarian book (however indifferent in 

X 4 reſpect 

* The avrancher are great maſſes of ſnow; which, getting 

looſe from the ſides of the Alps, in their deſcent ſweep away 


flocks and herds with irreſiſtible violence; and ſometimes 
bury whole villages, which lie in the valleys, 
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reſpe& of poetry) in ſeveral parts of his journey 
through Lay: he took up that book, and read 
the following verſes, ſome of which ſeem not 
unworthy of a much nobler poet, 


M Pietaſque inſignis, & etas 
Belligeris fecit miranda ſilentia campis, 
Tum celſo e curru Mavors; Carthaginis arces 
Exſcindes, inquit, Tyrioſque in fadera coges: 

_ Nulla tamen longo tanta exorietur in æ vo 
Lux tibi, chare puer Matte, o ! Matte indole ſacrd 
Vera Jovis proles; & adbuc majora ſuper ſunt ; 
Sed nequeunt melipra dari. 


Parxpox me for this interruption : but, if I am 
not miſtaken, dear fir, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, the buſt of Scipio in the Alani palace has 
on its forehead the repreſentation of the. ſcars, 
which this hero gained on that glorious occaſion, 


But, pray, proceed. 


Ar the age of nineteen (continued Crito) Scipio 
ſaved his country from a calamity, which would 
have been perhaps the moſt diſhonourable and 
moſt fatal of all the misfortunes with which it 
was then afflicted. He was one of the legionary 
tribunes at the battle of Cannæ. Scarce was that 
diſmal day concluded, when Scipio, in the midſt 
of that public diſtreſs and deſpair——But let me 

: not 
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not trouble you. with the repetition of a' ſtory, 
which you recollect ſo nobly related by Livy, and 
other writers: perhaps it has been told on canvas 
alſo by ſome worthy hands : perhaps, dear fir, (in 
ſaying this Crito addreſſed himſelf to the young 
nobleman) ſome learned painter may with proper 
expreſſion have repreſented his idea of the figure 
of young Scipio waving his ſword over the head of 
his degenerate countrymen, and repeating with 
reverence the oath to Jupiter; that he would not, 
though at the utmoſt peril, ever deſert the cauſe 
of his country. How properly placed would ſuch 
a painting be in the picture-gallery on this hill; 
this Capitoline hill, which the noble genius of 
youth, even in the times of Targuin, could never 
be induced to abandon ? 


Di patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certa tuliſtis 
Peftora. | 


Ar three and twenty years of age, Scipio was 
executing his office of ædile here in Rome, when 
the diſmal news arrived from Spain of the defeat 
and death of his brave uncle and father. 


FaEQUENTLY have we, in the Roman hiſtory, 
read the greateſt elogiums on the characters of 
both 


/ 
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both thoſe heroes, Each is deſcribed as a very 
intrepid and prudent general; each, on theſe and 
on other accounts, was greatly lamented both by 
the Romans and Spaniards, Cneius particularly, 
who had longer commanded in that country, and 
was the firſt * who is ſaid to have ſhewn there a 


ſpecimen of Roman juſtice and temperance. How 


ſtrongly did the virtues of both thoſe heroes occur 
to your memory, at the very inſtant when you firſt 
entered the gates of RomeT ? 


, 


Trae Roman armies in Spain would at that time 
probably have been totally deſtroyed, if it had 
not been for the amazing courage and conduct of 
the centurion Marcius, Marcius poſſeſſed indeed 
very great military abilities; it is particularly re- 
lated of him, that he had ſtrengthened and im- 
proved an excellent genius by the inſtruction and 
example of both the Scipros, particularly of Cneius, 
under whom he had ſerved many years, I could 


wiſh that the trophy of Marcius, the ſilver ſhield, 


of 


0 


* Cn. Scipio primus Romani nominis in eam provinciam Venik. 
LIVII, lib. xxvill, c. 32. 


+ The materials of the outfide of the Porta del Popolo are, 
in great part, marbles taken from the ruins of the pyramidi- 
cal ſepulchres, which were erected to the memory of theſe two 
heroes in the adjoining part of the Campus Martiut. (Vid. 
Silins Italicus, lib. xiii.) It ſeems not improbable, that theſe 
two noble ſepulchres were erected by the dutiful affection of 
Africauus, with the approbation of the Roman ſe nate. 
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of Aſdrubal, had been a ng in this Capi- 
toline Muſeum *, 


Ox the meeting of the Comitia in the Campo 
Marzo, in order to elect a military commander in 
Spain, as ſucceſſor to the two Scipios, no candidate 
appeared for this moſt dangerous office: the people 
looked in vain on the ſenators : the ſenators and 
generals looked in vain one on each other. No 
one, in all that noble and numerous aſſembly, 
offered himſelf for the ſervice of his country. A 
general ſilence, A general deſpondency.+Young 


Scipio then aroſe; (cannot you fancy to yourſelves 


that you now ſee him in that attitude) he aroſe, 
and offered to follow the foot-ſteps of his brave 
father and uncle, though r to ſuch PR 
dangers, and death, 


Non was this all; for (as ſoon as the univerſal 
acclamation of the whole aſſembly would permit 
it) he ſhewed to the magiſtrates as well as people, 
by his manner of ſpeaking, that he had not only 
the ſpirit to offer himſelf for that dangerous and 
important office, but that alſo, by his ſtudy and 
application (which he had exemplarily continued 
without remiſſion from his earlieſt youth) he had 

1 | rendered 

* Monumentum victoriæ ejus de Penis uſque ad incenſum Ca- 


pitolium fuit in templo clypeus Marcius a ellatus, cum imagine 
rie. IIv. lib. xxv. c. 39. ” 0 . 
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rendered himſelf capable of executing it in the beſt 
and fulleſt manner. 


CRITO was proceeding, when (ſome other 
perſons, a ſer of German travellers, coming into 
that apartment of the Muſzum) the converſation 
was interrupted, and this Exgliſb company obliged 


to retire to a ſmaller room on the right hand of 


the entrance of the gallery. This room, beſides 
the many other curioſities with which it is adorned, 
contains a great number of antient buſts, which 
are indeed valuable for their ſculpture, but it is 
to be much regretted, that it is not known who 
were the particular perſons of antiquity repre- 
ſented by them. It is remarkable, that among 
theſe zeſie incognite there is one which is very 
ſtriking to all Engliſhmen, being ſaid to be a very 
ſtrong reſemblance of general Wolfe. It was with 
great pleaſure, that the young gentlemen firſt 
gave their attention to this. After ſome pauſe 
Crito obſerved, that in the wars between Rome 
and Carthage, Spain might be conſidered in ſome- 
thing of the fame light as America, in the wars 
between France and England, Nor was Scipio's 
conduct in Spain (continued he) unlike that of this 
almoſt equally youthful Britih hero in America, 


How low ſoever the Roman affairs in that province 


were reduced, when Scipio landed, yet he loſt not 
his ſpirit, but to the general aſtoniſhment imme- 
diately 
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diately carried the war to the gates of the enemy's 210. 


capital in that country; and by the reduction of 


it, began his life of a general in the ſame manner 
and in the fame glory, with which that of this 
Britiſh worthy was concluded and crowned. 


BuT if Scipio may be conſidered as a pattern 
to the heroes of ſuch diſtant generations, it is 
ſtill more uſeful to obſerve, that he himſelf di- 
ligently imitated the examples of the worthies 
of former ages. Moſt parts of his conduct, 
during his fix years compaigns in Spain, for he 
finiſhed the war in that extenſive country before he 
was thirty years of age; his induſtry and forti- 
tude, his prudence and temperance, (how ſtrongly 
did we recolle& his circumſtance, when we ſaw 
at Paris his ſilver ſhield, on which the ſtory of 
Allucius is engraved ?) his generoſity and libera- 
lity, his reſpectful and noble behaviour to Mar- 
cius, his great goodneſs to his own ſoldiers, and to 
the unhappy captives, ſeem to be exact tranſcripts 
of the noble military virtues recommended in 
the works of Xenophon, particularly in the character 
there drawn of Cyrus the Great“. 


You 


* That Scipio Africanus Major ſtudied the Greek authors 
ſeems confirmed from what is ſaid of his manner of life while 
in Sicily : for it is ſaid, that he lived there in a Greet habit, 
libellis, palæſtræ que operam dans, Livy, libs xxviii. c. 17. 


of the beſt parts of the hiſtory of Alexander: for 
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You will find alſo in them a ſtrong imitatiog 


it ſeems ſcarce poſſible to read the ſpeech of the 
wife of Mandonias, and the anſwer of Scipio, 
without recollecting the /milar behaviour of the 
Macedonian youth to the queen and daughters of 
Darins. wy 


Ver let me not be ſuppoſed to look with equal 
pleaſure on every part of Scipio's Spaniſh cam- 
paigns; too much miſery is there in that hiſtory z 


too much effuſion of human blood. Dreadful was 


the deſtruction of Tfturgis, though that city 
ſeems indeed juſtly to have deſerved from the 
hands of Scipio ſome heavy puniſhment, for its 
former cruelties to the Romans. Still more horrid 
was the maſſacre at 4ſtapa ; but let us remember, 
that it was occaſioned not ſo much by the Roman 
inhumanity, as by the deſperate fury of its own 
inhabitants. It is obſervable alſo, that Scipio was 
not at that time in that part of Hain. 


Bur curſed is war in general, and all its hiſtories, 
On ſuch accounts often ought I to have groaned 
under theſe parts of our Roman ſtudies; often 
ought I to look forward with earneſtneſs to that 
happy time, when I ſhall be returned to the blefſed 
ſtudies of that ſcience and of that profeſſion of 
which I am unworthy. 


Hail, 


Cl 
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Hail, Holy Light ! Thee I reviſit, glad 
Eſcap d the Stygian pool; tho' long detain'd 
In ibat obſcure ſojourn. | 


So horrid are many parts of the Roman hiſtory, 
even in the life of Scipio, that I know not whether 
] ought to perſevere in my preſent employment; 
my time and labour (trifling as is their value to 
any perſon but myſelf) might perhaps be much 
better employed. I ought to be comforted how- 
ever with the reflection, chat the Roman hiſtory, 
bad as it is, contains ſeveral (partially at leaſt) 
virtuous heathen characters; and, what is far 
better, neceſſarily leads us, following the courſe 
of time, to the lives and characters of the beſt, 
the primitive Chriſtians, 


Courox rp by the proſpect of that light, 
however-at preſent diſtant, let me patiently labour 
though my preſent toilſome road; a road, as 
diſmal as any night journey through fields of 
carnage. | 


Av Porov, av rev, dic Versa, Kai A .. 


Bur to proceed. Far more ſatis factory (though 
not thoroughly pleaſing) is the conduct of Scipio 


in the affair of the rebellion of his own troops, 


and in the revolt of the ungrateful Indibilis. In 
4 ; the 


206, 
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the firſt of theſe unexpected events, Scipio ſeated 
on his tribunal at Carthagena, is ſaid to have taken 
the wife medium between rigour and indulgence 


and to have let fall the puniſhment only on ſome 


few of the moſt ſeditious; cum gemitu etiam & 
lacrymis, haud ſecus quam viſcera ſecans ſua. He 
pardoned all the reſt ; he even tempered his repri- 
mand to them with much mildneſs. 


— 


As to Indibilis, though Scipio marched againſt 


him, læto & erefio animo ad cædem, (I wiſh all 


ſuch expreſſions were expunged from the Roman 
hiſtorian) yet after totally defeating his forces, 
he pardoned him alſo. Scipio indeed, on that 
occaſion, granted terms much more gentle than 
what the Roman generals uſually impoſed on their 
conquered enemies: he gave at the ſame time 
ſeveral ſtrong proofs, that it was not from any 


timid motive that this extraordinary lenity pro- 


Bur let us turn our thoughts far from Spain. 
O my dear pupil, with what pleaſure may you 
form in your imagination the idea of Scipio, when 
on his return from Spain he filled this Capitoline 
hill with the ſmoke of his hetacomb. The Sa- 
guniine embaſſadors alſo then preſented here their 
offerings of thankſgiving. Jovi Opt. Max. præſidi 
bujus arcis Capitoliuæ. Of their preſent proſperity 

Scipio 
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$:ipio had been the inſtrument. Scipio, in the long 
courſe of his victories through Spain, had made it 


his conſtant endeavour to ſearch out and releaſe all 


thoſe unhappy Saguntines, who, on the deſtruction 
of their city by Hannibal, had been fold as ſlaves, 
and diſperſed over that wide country. 

In 


Ir was alſo on his ſame hill, that Scipio with 


much eloquence then harangued the Roman ſenate. 


here aſſembled. Some few days paſt, (early one 
morning at Nettuno) I had the pleaſure to find one 
of this company ſtudying with great attention that 
oration in Livy, (In ſaying this, Crito turned af- 
fectionately towards the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men); you repeated ſome parts of it, which, as 
you ſhewed me, feemed literally tranflated from 
Demoſthenes; you kindly pointed out to me one 
period, which you thought applicable to the deſign 
of our preſent converſations. Maximo cuique id ac- 
cidere animo certum habeo, ut ſe non cum preſentibus 
modo, ſed cum omnis evi claris viris comparet, You 
will permit me, I hope, to add my wiſhes, my ſin- 
cere wiſhes, that you may yourſelf happily follow, 
and (if poſſible) excel the virtues of the beſt le- 
giſlators and patriots, who ever adorned either 
England or Rome. Ne felicius unumquemvis horum, 
quam te patriæ tuæ ſinas eſſe natum. Creſcat tibi fidu- 
cia, ex ev ipſo quod poſſit ſape in hominis unins virtute 
tantum momentt eſſe, 


Vor, I. : s 3 In 
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| In relation to the following actions of Scipio, 1 


remember, dear fir, that when you were viewing 


the gallery at Florence, you gave much attention 
to the converſation of the learned keeper of that 
noble muſeum. He led you to a large brazen 
ſtatue, on the mantle of which an Etruſcan in- 


ſcription 1s engraved : he told you, that molt 
probably it repreſented the great Scipio; that it 


was found at Arezzo, which city was particularly 
aſliſtant to him in his preparations for his great 
expedition to Afric; though indeed (as the learned 


gentleman added with manifeſt pleaſure) many 
other cities in Tvſcany largely contributed to that 
expedition, by furniſhing both money and men, 
as well as great plenty of their various commodi- 
ties, manufactures, or natural products. Such 
indeed was the ardour of Tuſcany in favour of 
Scipio, ſuch was his activity and almoſt incredible 
diligence, that the fleet is ſaid to have been 
launched on the forty-fifth day, reckoning from 
that day on which the timber was drawn out of 
the foreſts. An example of Roman induſtry, ſupe- 
rior even to that which was exerted in the firſt 


Punic war. 


Tux ſame was the activity of Scipio when in 
Sicily *; the ſame was the public love there ſhewn 
to him: for he was diligent, during his reſidence 

— there, 


* Yide Livr, lib. xxix. c. 22. 
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there, in doing good to the country; particularly 
to the inhabitants of the unhappy city of Syracuſe. 


How amiable does ſuch behaviour appear, eſpeci- 
ally if contraſted with the contemporary tyranny. 


of a Plemminius ! Scipio's general behaviour indeed 
is a proof of the truth of what the Locrians ſaid, 
Pro certo ſe habere, neque juſſu neque voluntate Scipi- 
onis tot tam nefanda commiſſa, 


G1vs us leave, fir, ſaid Crito's pupil, to deſire 
your information in relation to an event which 
happened about this time, much to the honour of 
Scipio's family, and which muſt have given great 
pleaſure to him. For, if I am not miſtaken, it was 
during his reſidence in Sicily, that his couſin, P. + 


Cornelius Scipio, furnamed Najica, obtained at Rome 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. Haud parvæ rei 
judicium tum ſenatum tenebat, qui vir optimus in civi- 
tate eſſet. Veram cert? viforiam ejus rei fibi quiſque 
mallet quam ulla imperia bonoreſve ſuffragio ſeu pa- 


trum ſeu plebis delatos. P. Scipionem, Cn. filium 


ejus qui in Hiſpanid ceciderat, adoleſcentem nondum 
guæſtorium, judicaverunt in totd civitate virum bono- 
rum optimum eſſe *. Theſe lines we copied this 
morning after breakfaſt from the 29th book of 
Livy; and thought much on them afterwards, 
while we were walking in the Colonna gardens, 
For, as you hinted to us on entering thoſe gardens, 

1 it 


See VAI. Max. lib. viii. e. 15. 
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it was not the beauty of the flowers, not the vaſt | 
fragments of antient architecture lying on the 
terras, which were your inducement for bringing 
us thither; but that, while treading on the ſpot of 
the houſe of the Cornelii, we might be ſtruck with 
ſome proper awe and admiration of the numerous 
heros of that wonderful family. But we ſhould be 


very deſirous to be informed by you, as to the par- 


ticulars of the ſuper-excellent character of that 
young man. 


Ir ſeems much to be regretted, anſwered Crito, 


that the antient writers (as far as I know) ſpeak . 


only in general on that head: if they had related 
any particulars of it, I ſhould have now read them 
to you with much more pleaſure probably, than 
that which I follow Africanus from Sicily to Afric. 


For in relation to his conduct in that great 
expedition, I do not well know what I ought to 
ſay. If, on one hand, we conſider the miſeries 
which Itahy had ſuffered during the laſt ſixteen 
years, we cannot well refuſe to Scipio his juſt 
praiſe for having delivered this his country from 
ſuch calamities; and for having totally expelled 
from hence the armies both of Hannibal and Mago. 
It is an additional honour to Scipio, that he carried 
on his preparations for the African expedition with 
much vigour and ſucceſs, though he received but 

— a little 
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little aſſiſtance from the government at Rome *, 


Equally remarkable was his activity when landed 


in Afric. Nec eftate nec hieme opera remiſerat ; 
minus fibi ceſſandum ratus, quo boſtes ſegnius rem 
ogerent, Perhaps you will not eaſily be able to 
fnd in hiſtory any examples of activity more re- 
markable than thoſe of Scipio, and of his ally 


Maſiniſſa. 


Bur, on the other hand, let us with due ſenti- 
ments of humanity conſider the miſeries of Afric 
in that war, in which ſo many thouſands of -our 
fellow-creatures periſhed by ſword and fire F. 
While I was reading the hiſtory of thoſe African 
campaigns, I had frequently recourſe to Dr. Shaw's 

T:.2 | Geogra- 


+ While Scipio was engaged in Sicily in theſe preparations, 
his fortitude underwent a ſevere trial by the defection of king 
$;5hax from his alliance. Yet, however ſpirited the magna- 
nimity of Seipio was on this occaſion, his contrary declaration 
to his ſoldiers cannot ſurely be juſtiſied. See Rollin's Roman 
Hiſtory, book xx. | 

The wiſdom and googne/5 of Scipio in relation to the Can- 
nenſian troops deſerves far more attention. | 


＋ King Spar propoſed to Scipio, as terms of peace between 
Carthage and Rome, that the Carthaginians ſhould quit 7taly, 
and the Romans Afric. Theſe terms ſeem moderate and pro- 
per. But perhaps Scip/o, from the known characters of the 
Carihaginians and Numidians, might be induced to think this 
propoſal not fincere ; and therefore might be unwilling to ac- 
cept it. However, he ought not to have pretended to liſten 
to the negotiation merely that he might have in the mean time 
an opportunity to contrive the deſtruction of the enemy: which 
deſtruction, as ſoon as the negotiations were publicly broken 


off, fell very heavy upon them, 
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Geographical Deſcription of the Kingdoms of Al. 
giers and Tunis; and thus in ſome meaſure fre- 
quently fancied myſelf preſent on the diſmal field. 
My blood ran cold with horror. 


LooxincG on the map of the country round 
Cirta, I could not help being particularly ſhocked 
with the cataſtrophe of king Syphax; a cataſtrophe, 
which indeed drew pity from Scipio. 


ComeassIon for that unhappy Numidian king 
ought to have riſen afreſh in our breaſts, during 
our late tour to Tivoli. For at Tivoli, according to 
Livy, Syphax died; probably in his journey from 
his priſon at Alba Marſorum cowards Rome. 


IT is indeed for Syphax, not. for Sophoniſba, that 
we ought to feel much compaſſion. In the midſt 
of the deſolation of Afric, the death of one wicked 
woman deſerves not your attention. She ſurely 
merited her fate, when ſhe conſented to marry 
her huſband's enemy, while her huſband was in 
chains in the ſame city. Beſides, according to 
Livy, Scipio had no intention that this affair ſhould 
have had ſo dreadful and a fatal concluſion : #riſt:- 


orem quam neceſſe. 


As to Scipio's behaviour on the arrival of Han- 


nibal, and on their interview near Zama; as to his 
military 
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military abilities in the following battle, and his 
political talents in ſettling that peace, which was. 
ſoon afterwards concluded; it is needleſs to trouble 202. 
you with the repetition of facts of ſuch great no- 
toriety; and as to reflections on thoſe facts, you 
muſt recollect (in ſeveral antient and modern au- 


d thors) many much bet:er than what I am capable 
d to propoſe. | 
'y | ; 
IT is proper however that I ſhould take notice, 

that ſeveral authors commend. the lenity of the 
8 terms of peace which were granted to the Cartba- 
8 ginians, Carthago monumentum Scipionis clementie, 
7 | ſays Velleius Paterculus. Livy alſo uſes ſome ſimilar - 


expreſſions: Ne ad internecionem bellaretur.— Ro- 
manos, preter vetuſtiſſimum morem vittis parcendi, 
præcipuum clementiæ documentum dediſſe, pace Anni- 
1 bali & Carthaginienfibus dats *. But to own the 


l truth, I do not remember many marks of lenity 
6 in thoſe terms, Perhaps the antients were of a 
y contrary opinion. Indeed the truth ſeems to be 
* this; ſince the moſt happy eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
* tianity, the general way of thinking of mankind 
3s is become ſo much more humane than formerly, 
o that a Chriſtian reader will ſometimes think thoſe 
1— terms ſevere, which an heathen writer calls mer- 
ciful. 
2 Y 4 Ir 
lis 4 


See Livy, lib, xxxiii. c. 12. 
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IT is proper alſo that I ſhould own, that it is 
ſaid on the other fide, that the reaſons which in- 
fluenced Scipio to grant a peace to the Cartbaginiant, 
were not ſo much his ſentiments of compaſſion to 
them, as apprehenſions, that if he delayed to finiſh 


the war, a ſucceſſor might come from Rome, and 


might deprive him of that honour, 
| „e 
Ix acknowledging this and ſome other defects of 
Scipio's conduct, I hope I ſhall not abate the influe 
ence, which the many good parts of his character 
ought to have on your minds. In my firſt draught 
of theſe papers on the characters of the Roman he- 


roes, I muſt own, I endeavoured to be more ſilent 


as to their defects; and to dwell, as much as might 
be, only on their praiſes. But on a reviſal of theſe 
papers, I have found it neceſſary to correct this 
method of praceeding, to abate (though unwil- 
lingly) my encomiums, and to endeavour to repre- 
ſent theſe Roman characters according to ſtrict hiſ- 
toric truth, (at leaſt as much as is in my ſmall 
power) though never, I hope, —_— one ſtep 
from the path of candour, 


Fon fear of running into too great a panegyric 
on the memory of Scipio, let us not omit to da 
him full juſtice, From the principle of juſt can- 
dour let us remember (as a confirmation of the 
merciful temper of Scipio in general) the noble ſen- 

timent 


ſu 
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timent which one of the wiſeſt and beſt me uſed 
to quote from him. Antoninus Pius Scipionis ſenten- 
iam frequentabat, qud ille dicebat, malle ſe unum civem 
ſervare, quam mille boſtes occidere. 


Ir has alſo been obſerved, that Scipio's general 


aim in all his labours was not to increaſe his own 
greatneſs, but only to have the pleaſure of per- 
forming great ſervices to his country: This no- 
bleneſs of intention ſurely ought to ſtrike us with 
much more awe, than all the grandeur of his ablli- 
ties or atchievements, 
0-0 0 | 

SCIPIO returns from Afric to Italy, I could 
wiſh that I had ſufficient eloquence properly to re- 
late the general joy with which he was here re- 
ceived, From the ſea-coaſts of Lilybeum through 
the whole length of Sicily, and of /taly quite to 
Rome, the roads were lined with multitudes, who 
flocked from all parts to ſee their deliverer; him, 
to whoſe valour and good fortune they were in- 
debted for the ſafety, quiet, and all other advan- 
tages which they were going to enjoy, in conſe- 
quence of the peace by him concluded. 


Ir I had any oratory, I ſhould try to exert it on 
ſuch a ſubject; but my language is too low, my 
thoughts too cold. | 

PzrMIT 
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Prxurr me to proceed through theſe papers in 
my uſual manner. 


In the following year Scipio was choſen cenſor; 
in this office he behaved with remarkable mildneſs. 
Mildneſs after ſuch ſucceſs ſeems to prove that his 
heart was not ſowered by pride. Multis claris peten- 
tibus viris creati cenſores P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
& P, Alius Pætus. Hi ſenatum fine ullius notd lege- 
runt; & magna erant inter ſe concordia. A be- 
haviour, very worthy of that venerable office“, 
and very different from the contentious ſpirit of 
the late cenſors, Livius and Nero. 


Some few years afterwards we have the very 
great pleaſure to find Scipio, in the Roman ſenate, 
with true generoſity and noble earneſtneſs, defend - 
ing the cauſe of Hannibal. 


You will excuſe me, dear fir, (continued Crito, 
turning towards the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) 
if I digreſs for ſome few moments on that ſubject. 


HANNIBAL, ſince the late peace, had been 
very induſtrious at Carthage, in a new character; 
as one of the principal civil magiſtrates, and lead- 
ing members in the /egi/lative aſſemblies of his 
country. 

His 


See the ſpeech of Cæcilius Merellur, LI vx, lib. xi. c. 46. 
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His behaviour in this f. phere of action will 
probably give you, dear ſir, more pleaſure, than 


any of the moſt ſplendid actions in his RY | 
| W | 


Wirn vigour and ſucceſs he defended the lives 
and properties of his countrymen againſt the immo- 
derate wealth and power, inſolence and tyranny of 
the judges of Carthage : (which office was the ſame, 
I ſuppoſe, with that of the ſuffetes, or =wpw) he 
planned, propoſed, and carried a law to render 
their office annual only; whereas, at that time, it 
was for life. 


Hes defended the public revenue alſo from the 
rapacious hands of the other great men of that 
corrupt city. With true ſenatorial induſtry he ex- 
amined the ſtate of the finances; he calculated the 
whole juſt income of the ſtate, from whatever va- 
rious articles it aroſe. He calculated alſo, on the 
other hand, how much of this income was em— 
ployed to its proper purpoſes; how much was loſt 
by mere negligence and inattention; how much 
was embezzled by particulars, who ſhared among 
them the plunder of the public, 


IT was then a time of great diſtreſs at Carthage; 
ways and means were then propoſing for the levy 
of freſh taxes on the ſubject, though exhauſted 
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by the great expences of a long war, and diſpirited 
by the total deſtruction of their maritime power. 


Hannibal then——But let me not thus afe&edly - 


pretend to talk to you in this parliamentary tile ; 
permit me rather to read to you from my notes a 


ſhort extract from Livy, - 


HANNIBAL autem cmmibus reſiduis pecuniiz 


exaiis, ſatis locupletem rempublicam fore pronuntiavit, 


Et prejiitit promiſſum. 


Tum verò iti, quos paverat per aliquot anno; pub- 
licus peculatus, velut bonis ereptis, non furto eorum 
manibus extorto, infenſi & irati Romanos in Aunibalem, 
& ipſos cauſam odii quærentes, inſtigabant. 


Miſſi igitur Carthaginem ſunt de ed re legati a 
Romano ſenatu; diu repugnante Scipione Africano, 
qui parum ex populi Romani dignitate eſſe ducebat, 
ſubſcribere odiis accuſationibuſque Annibalis, & fac= 
Honibus Carthaginienſium inſerere publicam auttorita- 


tem, nec ſaiis habere bello viciſſe Annibalem, niſi velut 


accuſatores calumniam in eum jurarent, ac nomen de- 
ferrent. 


' Mawy thanks to you for this digreſſion, (if it 
can be called fo) replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen. Happy would it have been, if Scipio's 


contemporary, Titus Flaminius, (whoſe character 


in 


Chap. III. SEIPIO AFRICANUS. 5ot 
in many reſpe&s was very good and glorious) had 
in this particular ithitated the noble ſpirit of Afri. 
canus; nor ever accepted the diſhonourable embaſly 

to the court of king Prufias. 


Fos obſervation ſeems very juſt ; however let 
us not anticipate his character, (ſaid Crito) but 
confine ourſelves to Scipio. I wiſh it was in our 
power to ſay that Scipio behaved equally noble in 
the conteſt between the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, 
which happened in the year 19g. But as there is 
nothing in that affair, for which Scipio can be 
commended; fo perhaps, on the'other hand, there 
is no ſure ground for any accuſation againſt him: 
it being uncertain, according to Livy, utrum ful 
ſponte id fecerit, an quia mandatum ita fuerat, It 
we are to judge of this point by what happened 
in the caſe of Hannibal two years before, we ſhall 
probably have reaſon to think the majority of the 
Roman ſenate rather to have been i in the fault, than 
Scipio. 


In the year 190, Scipio marched from Rome to 
Aſia. Sed priuſquam proficiſceretur, fornicem in Ca- 
Pitolio, adverſus viam qud in Capitolium aſcenditur, 
cum ſgnis ſeptem auratis, duobus equis, & marmorea 
duo labra poſuit. If any part of this building had 
been now remaining, it would have been with 
great pleaſure that I ſhould have conducted you 
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to it; but it ſeems ſcarce poſſible even to fix 


exactly the ſpot where it ſtood. We may be 
confident however, that we are not at preſent 
further than a ſtone's caſt from it: probably it 
might be contiguous to theſe antique vaultings, 
which are at preſent the ſtables of the Palazzo be- 
natorio; but which antiently, you know, made 
part of the Atrium Publicum, and W the 
Tabularia *, WF. 


Howevsx uncertain this con jecture may be, 
yet, if you pleaſe, we will ſtep down ſtairs, and 
examine that ſpot. The Germans have, I ſee, made 
the tour of all the other apartments of this Mu/zeum, 
and are deſirous of looking at the curioſities in this 


room. 


HT * 


Ir was the happineſs of Crito's pupil ſcarce ever. 


to ſtir a ſtep without doing ſome good, In croſſing 
the Capitoline quadrangle, from the Muſzum to the 
Stalle del Senatore Romano, he walked flower than 
the reſt of the company, and (as ſoon as they 
were turned the corner) gladly took the oppor- 
tunity of giving ſome ſilver to the poor priſoners 
at the begging-gate. He then ran after his 


friends, and (without taking the leaſt notice of 
what 


® See Abate VzxprT1's deſcription of Rome, vol. i. p. 63+ 


La) 


N 
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what he had been doing) ardently entered into diſ- 
courſe with them on the antient form and deſign 
of thoſe, now dark and ſubterranean, porticoes. 


In about a quarter of an hour the company re- 
aſcended to the Capiloline quadrangle z while they 
were walking towards its other end, Crito reſumed 
the ſubject of the former converſation. 


Ir, ſaid he, we follow Scipio in his expedition 
from Italy to Afia, we ſhall have the pleaſure to 
find him, in his paſſage through Greece, buſy in 
works of mercy towards the Æſolians. The Ato- 
lians were at that time in the greateſt diſtreſs ; yet, 
though they had deſerved thoſe misfortunes, Scipio 
did not decline to aſſiſt them: he aſſiſted them 
both with his advice and wich his intereſt: he 
comforted them, by being able to ſay, (a moſt 
comfortable reflection alſo ſurely to his own heart) 
Multas gentes populoſque in Hiſpanid priùs, deinde in 
Africi in fidem ſuam veniſſe; in omnibus ſe majora 
clementiæ benignitatiſque quam viriutis bellice, monu- 
menta reliquiſſe * mw 


| From Greece Scipio marched to the Helleſpont; 
he a met the embaſſadors of Antiochus, and 
gave 


* Vide Len, lid, xxxvii. c. 6, * 
Atolus liam C. Valerius Lewini filius, qui cum ed gente pri- 
mim omacim an pepigerat, egregie adjuvit, 
| Livin, lib, xxxvii. Ce 9. 
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gave them that anſwer, the patriotic ſpirit of which, 
I am ſure, has always been much EY by of 
this company, _ 


Ego ex munificentid regid maximum donum filiun 
habebo: aliis, Deos precor, ne unquam fortuna egeat 
mea: animus cert? non egebit. Pro tanto in me mu- 
nere, gratum me eſſe in ſe fentiet, ji privatam gratiam 
pro privato beneficio deſiderabit : publice neque habebo 
 quicquam ab illo, nec dabo. : 


A SENTIMENT not improper to be expreſſed by 
all members of either houſe of parliament, when 
receiving favours from miniſters of ſtate, Two of 
this company perhaps may have occaſion to re- 
member it. 


Ar the Helleſpont, Romani tum primùm in Aſia 


caſtra poſuerunt, From thence the army marched 


to Troy, 


O ur dear pupil, what ſhouts muſt have re- 
ſounded through all the legions z when, on crofling 
the ridge of the Rhætean hills, they firſt ſaw the 
plain of Simcis, the habitation of their anceſtors ? 
Dardanum, Rbætæum, & Ilium, all perhaps appeared 
in different parts of the proſpect. To [lum they 
continued their rapid and joyful march. 


A' ore vnov exevor Aanms eu Tone axpne 


With 
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With what joy muſt they there have offered their 
ſolemn ſacrifices! Alexander the Great had there 
ſacrificed to Minerva, on his firſt landing i in Ma; 
the Roman generals probably performed their de- 
votion with more affection. Piety to heaven, piety 
to their antient country, both muſt have filled their 


minds *, * 


ALEXANDER, after his ſacrifice to Minerva, 
is faid to have endeavoured to appeaſe the manes 
of Priam by ſacrificing to him at the altar of 7u- 
piter Hercæus; and then to have crowned with 
flowers the tomb of Achilles, while Hepheſtion did 
the ſame at that of Patroclus . Perhaps Scipio 


had at leaſt equal pleaſure in paying like honours 


to the ſepulchre of HeFor, 


From Troy the Roman army continued their 
march to the field of battle at Magne/ia, near 
mount Sypilus. You well remember the great 
event of that day. Africanus was not preſent at 
that engagement ; but, as ſoon as his indiſpoſition 
would ſuffer him to join the army, he was com- 
miſſioned to deliver the articles of peace to the 
Syrian embaſſadors, 


Vor..I. | - 4 Ix 


* Vid. Livii, lib. xxxvii. c. 37. 


+ Vid. Arriani, librum primum. 
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Ix relation to theſe articles, it ſeems probable 
that ſome of them were ſent from the government 
at Rome, others framed by the Roman generals and 
plenipotentiaries in Aa. Of the former kind, 1 
ſhould eſteem the article relative to Hannibal to 
be: for it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have been 


framed by Scipio, being totally contrary to his 


noble behaviour, in defence of Hannibal, in the 
Roman ſenate five years before. 


In relation to the treaty in general, the Roman 
negotiators ſhewed great appearance of magnani- 
mity in not demanding, after ſo deciſive a victory, 
other terms than what they inſiſted upon before the 
battle was foyght. 


Tur peace was ſoon afterwards Bere“ ratified. 


The conquered countries of Aſia Minor were diſtri- 
buted with tolerable equity between Eumenes and 
the Rhodians ; many Grecian cities on thoſe coaſts 
were reſtored to their liberty. Give me leave to 
recommend to your peruſal the oration of the 
Rhodian embaſſadors on that occaſion, The Ro- 
mans kept not one foot of ground of all their con- 
queſts to themſelves. 


Tnus ended the war with Antiochus, the king 
of the Eaſt. The dominions of Antiochus then 


extended 


* Fedus in Capitolio itum oft, Livy, lib. xxxvii. c. 55+ 
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extended eaſtward as far as the Indies; the Roman 
empire weſtward as far as the Streights of Gibraltar. 
The frontiers of Afa and of Europe were, as you 
have ſeen, the theatre of this great war. The con- 
ſequences of it were, the Romans became the moſt 
powerful ſtate of the world. 


Bur in the midſt of all this ſplendor of domi- 
nion and powet, the moſt pleaſing circumſtances 
of Scipio's behaviour were his domeſtic virtues. 
How ſtrong was his love to his ſon®! How ex- 
emplary his affection to his brother! For in this 
great war with Aniiochus, how did Scipio, the re- 
nowned deliverer of Hab, and conqueror of Spain 
and Afric, then appear! Far ſuperior to all the 
pride of paſt victories and triumphs, he had volun- 
tarily condeſcended to the inferior character of a 


lieutenant, and now ſerved under his brother: thus 


(inſtead of infatiably ſeeking more honour for 
himſelf) aſſiſting his brother f in the acquiſition 
of as much renown from Ala, as that with which 
he himſelf had returned from Afric. | 


Z 2 Trers 


® The fight of this beloved ſon recovered Scipio from his 
dangerous illneſs in Afa. For ſome parts of the character of 


this young man, fee Tally de Claris Oratoribus, c. 19. 


+ Scipio 4fraticus would probably have never commanded 
in this war in 4%, if Africanus had not offered to ſerve as his 
lieutenants Livii, libs XxXvit. c. 1. 
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Taz is ſcarce indeed, in the whole hiſtory of 
the Scipios, a more pleaſing part than this ſcene 
of fraternal affection. Scipio Africanus, in his early 
years, had moſt affectionately and nobly aſſiſted 
his brother in his firſt advancement to the public 
honours and offices of the ſtate. Scipio Afraticus, 
returned this kindneſs by ſerving faithfully and 
diligently under him in all the great and long 
Carthaginian war *. But how nobly did Africanus, 
by this his humble behaviour in Afia, crown the 
whole of this benevolent contention of fraternal 
love! 


How amiable in this picture of theſe two great 
men, thus without envy mutually and alternately 
ſupporting each other in all their proſperity and 
ſucceſs! Nor did they ſeparate from each other 
when called to ſuffer the ſharpeſt adverſity ; but 
were in all things, both in life and death, united 
with as much endleſs love as the two / 18 
brother deities, G20. cornpeg EAAcdes : (they alſo, 
like Scipio, were called Atooxupoty exTE | I aperny, irt 
d, Yun v . Taurny Onpn armour }) 
1 mean 


” 7 in Spain. 
Scipio per ſe & per fratrem ſuum L. delpionem 70 civitates re- 
cepit. Eutropius, lib. 3. 
Scipio collaudato fratre, cum quanto poterat verborum honore, 
Cc arthaginis nove & /e capt captam ab eo Oringin æguabat. 
Livy, lib. 2 xxvii. c. 4+ 


+ Vid, Jamblicam, 


ar 
ot 
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I. mean Caftor and Pollux, whoſe colloſſal ſtatues 
are no | before you, ſtanding one on the right, the 
other on the left of this noble aſcent from the 
ſtreets of Rome up to this Capitol. 


»# N 


C RITO pauſed here ſome moments, taking out 
his papers of notes, and laying them on the baluſ- 
trade between one of thoſe coloſſal ſtatues, and the 
adjoining richly-ſculptured trophies. After hav- 
ing in filence turned over ſome few leaves, he put 
the parcel of papers again into his pocket, and re- 
ſumed his diſcourſe ia the following manner, 


Tus ſplendor of Scipio's actions in ſo many re- 
gions of Europe, Aa, and Afric, though united to- 
gether, is not equal to the real glory and merit of 
his conduct here at home. ; 


Ox his return home from his foreign labours, 
I mean particularly thoſe in Afric, the Romans 
| (while the tide of their popular favour and grati- 
tude continued to flow) were daily heaping on him 
all poſſible honours. Voluit etiam populus eum facere 
perpetuum conſulem & adiftatorem. 


SCIPTO, (whoſe ardent defire ſeems to have 


been, not ſo much to acquire, as to merit the 
2 3 greateſt 


* 
2 W—_ ct” 9, . 
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greateſt honours) inſtead of encouraging, wiſely 
and virtuouſly checked the multitude. He re- 


proved them for their extravagant profuſion of - 


honours on him, and particularly for this their 
deſign of placing him in a ftation incompa- 
tible with the liberty of his country, as well ag 


with the moderation of his own republican cha: 


racter. | 


WulLE Crito was making this laſt obſervation, 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſeemed particu» 


larly affected by it. It was, I ſuppoſe, (ſaid he 


with peculiar warmth) this part of the goodneſs of 
Scipio which moved the heart even of Machiavel. 
I remember his ardent expreſſions. E impoſſible 
che quelli che leggeſſino Phiftorie, & delle memorie delle 
antiche coſe faceſſino capitale, che non voleſſero quell; tali 
privati vivere nella loro patria piu tofto Scipioni che 
Ceſari*, But pray proceed, 


IT will be an additional ſatis faction to you 
(continued Crito) to recollect, that Scipio be- 
haved ſcarce leſs nobly when this popular favour 


changed. For from admiration it turned to envy; 


and from envy it ſoon rankled into maleyolence 
and hatred, 


SUCH, 


? Diſc. ird Livio, libro primo, e. 10, 


Za a —_— PIES 1 3 1 
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Suck, dear fir, is the mutability and fickleneſs 
of popularity. May you always wiſely ſeek ano- 
ther, far more certain, reward in all your public 
labours : may you never forget the words with 
which Fenelon (as it were) cloſes the great patriotic 
work of his Telemachus. I faut compter fur Pingra- 
titude des hommes, & ne pas laiſſer de leur faire du 
bien, Le bien, qu on fait weſt jamais perdu. Si les 
hommes Poublient, les Dieux Sen ſouviennent, & le re- 
compenſent *, : 


Tux beſt and braveſt patriots muſt not com- 
plain, if they meet with ingratitude from men it 
is by no means an uncommon caſe, If from this 
baluſtrade we look down on hoſe ſtreets, where the 
Circus Flaminius ſtood, we ſee the place where 
Marcellus was accuſed . If we turn round to- 
wards the Forum Romanum, we muſt with till 
more indignation remember, that there the Scipios 
appeared at the tribunal of the Petilii. For, to 
the great diſhonour of the hiſtory of Rome, even 
the Scipios were perſecuted by their countrymen. 
Scarce ever was there a ſcene of greater ingrati- 


Z 4 | tude, 


o Telemaque, livre xx. 


+ Adum de imperio Marcelli in Circo Flaminio eſt. (Vid. Livg, 
lib. xxvii. c. 20, 21.) Accuſavit tribunus plebis, qui illum - 
duis concionibus infamem inviſumque plebi fecerat. Sed hanc tri- 
buni orationem ita obruit Marcellus commemoratione rerum ſuarum, 
ut non rogatio ſolum de imperio ejus abrogando antiquaretur ; ſet 
peſtero die conſulem tum ingenti conſenſu centuriæ omnts crearest« 
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tude, nor (as the event plainly proved) of greater 
injuſtice *. | 


Bur let not me ſpeak on this ſubject; let me 
much rather deſire you to bring hi:her this after- 
noon your pocket editions of Livy ; and, in ſome 
retired chamber in theſe Capitoline buildings, to 
read the ten laſt chapters of his thirty-eight book, 
You will afterwards perhaps caſt a look at that 
neighbouring Carcere Tulliano, in which Scipio Alt- 
aticus would have been impriſoned, if it had not 
been prevented by the noble ſpirit of Tiberius Sem- 
promus Gracchus. 


As to the behaviour of Scipio Africanus in this 
ſtrange ſcene, it was full of that noble courage 
and ſpirit which might be expected from ſuch a 
man, conſcious of all the civic innocence and 

| dignity 

®* Scip:o A/iaticus was condemned for having defrauded the 
public of more than 30, ooo J. in the Matic war. He perſiſted 
to the laſt in his innocence, ſtanding his trial with the greateſt 


reſolution, refuſing to give bail, and ſtill inſſting that he had 
accounted for all that he had received. When his effedts were 


ſeized and appraiſed, they were not found to be altogether of 


value ſufficient to anſwer the ſum in queſt on: nor was there 
any thing among his effects which could be deemed to hav 
been brought from Aa. Vid. Hooke. | 
On this diſcovery, the popular opinion again changed; & 
Scipionum invidia, vertit in prætorem, & conſilium ejus, & ac- 
euſatorer, Livy, lib. xxxviii. c. 60. 
Collata pecunia (vid. ibid.) a cognatis amiciſque & clientibus ef 
L. Scipioni, ut fi acciperet eam locupletior aliquanto effet, quam 


Ante calamitatem Fuerat. _ Nihil accepit.—See the ſimilar beha- 


viour of Cinciunatus, book i. p. 84. 
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dignity of his paſt life. I could wiſh however 
that he had ſhewn more ſubmiſſive patience ;- if, 
inſtead of tearing: his books of accounts, he had 
ſubmitted them to the public view, his triumph 
over his adverſaries would have been ſtill more 
compleatly glorious, and his retirement ſtill more 
* 


5 leaſt a further conteſt of parties on his 
account might be prejudicial to the public wel- 
fare, Scipio now, from a principle of regard to 
Rome, took leave of her for ever. With magna- 
nimity, conſtancy, and patience, he went into a 
kind of voluntary baniſhment ; the place of his 
retreat was the ſea-ſhore of Liternum, near Cuma. 
We ſhall, I hope, have the pleaſure of ſeeing” that 
place in our Neapolitan tour ; and perhaps recol- 
lecting while there, with due allowance, the fol- 
lowing reflections of Seneca. 


In ipſa Scipionis villd hæc ſcribo; adoratis mani- 
bus ejus & ſepulchro. Animum quidem ejus in calum, 
ex quo erat, rediſſe perſuadeo mibi; ob egregiam mo- 
derationem pietatemque, magis in illo admirabilem, cum 
reliquit patriam, quam cum defendit. 


In that rural retreat Scipio paſſed not the re- 
mainder of his days in deſpondence ; nor, on the 
other hand, did he ever fink into ſuch a ſlothful 

and 
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and mean concluſion of life as Lucullus. He em- 
Ployed himſelf in the art and ſcience of agriculture; 
agriculture, which is eternally and univerſally the 
moſt uſeful of all arts, and which was particularly 
reſpected in the antient times of wiſdom, 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, I re- 
member hearing in Norfolk ſomething ſimilarly 
noble of Lord Townſheng, particularly during the 
years of his retirement, But let me not interrupt 
you. 


sci pio, continued Crito, laboribus etiam ruſticis 
fefe exercebat ; terramque, ut mos fuit priſcis, ipſe 
ſubigebat. 


His leiſure hours however were paſſed in the 
converſation of the moſt polite and learned men 
of that age. Ennius was his chief companion. 
Ennius was conſtantly partaking of Scipio's fa 
vour and friendſhip: he had alſo the peculiar 
honour of a place even in the tomb of theſe illu- 
ſtrious brothers. Yeſterday, in paſſing by the 
ruins of that mauſolæum“, I obſerved, that it 

was 


* Extra pertam Capenam in Scipienum monumento tres flatue 
funt; quarum duæ P.& L. Scipionum dicuntur eſe; tertia Potts 
Ennii. Livii, lib. xxxviii. c. 56, | 

Seguendo la via Appia i wede a deſtra il mauſoleo di Scipione 
Africano, E benſi queſto monumento privo d'ornamenti e ſpepli at 
gelle pietre, che lo riveſtivano; ma degno 2 di offer ueduto per 44 

grandioſe 
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was not without due claffical reſpect, that you, 
my dear pupil, flently looked up to its #hree 
niches. I am ſure the ſight of that ſepulchre muſt 
have awakened ſome of your poetic ideas. Was 
not you then poetically wiſhing, in each of thoſe 
niches to hang up ſome garland, ſome war 


EePaves *? 


Wnarzvzx my thoughts then were, replied 
the modeſt youth, they certainly were not worthy 
of your attention. But you were juſt now ſpeak- 
ing of the tomb of Achilles : Achilles, it I am not 
miſtaken, was buried in ſomewhat of a ſimilar 
manner, between the remains of Patroclus and 
Antilochus, while all the Muſes wept over his urn. 


Meral & eve Wag 
I roxcGeT what immediately follows; but the 


paſſage concludes with a ſentiment, which the 
3 Latin 


andieſa ofſatura dell edificio di forma quadra con la ſua camera 
epolchrale et per ordine ſecondo di forma rotonda con be nicchie 


all intorno par le ſtatue de due Scipioni e del Poeta Ennio. 


E/chinardi Deſerittione dell' Agro Romano, p. 293. 
From the camera ſepulchrale ſome inferences perhaps might 
be drawn to prove, that this building was not originally in- 
tended merely as a Cenotaph, 1 


Erripius Hippolytus, 
t 0, 1, n. bo, anne 
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( 
and mean concluſion of life as Lucullus. He em- 1 
Ployed himſelf in the art and ſcience of agriculture; n 
agriculture, which is eternally and univerſally the n 
moſt uſeful of all arts, and which was particularly h 
reſpected in the antient times of wiſdom. = 
| 
Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid Crite's pupil, I re- 5 
member hearing in Norfolk ſomething fimilarly 
noble of Lord Townſheng, particularly during the 
years of his retirement. But let me not interrupt t 
you. | i | 0! 
in 
SCIPIO, continued Crito, laboribus etiam ruſticis m 
ſeſe exercebat; terramque, ut mos fuit priſcis, ſe . 
ſubigebat. 4 
His leiſure hours however were paſſed in the 
converſation of the moſt polite and learned men 
| of that age. Ennius was his chief companion. 
1 Ennius was conſtantly partaking of Scipio's fa- p: 


vour and friendſhip: he had alſo the peculiar 
honour of a place even in the tomb of theſe illu- 
ſtrious brothers. Yeſterday, in paſſing by the 
ruins of that mauſolæum“, I obſerved, that it 
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was not without due claſſical reſpect, that you, 
my dear pupil, filently looked up to its three 


| niches. I am ſure the ſight of that ſepulchre muſt 


have awakened ſome of your poetic ideas. Was 
not you then poetically wiſhing, in each of thoſe 
niches to hang up ſome garland, ſome ware 
rip * ? | 


Wnarzvzx my thoughts then were, replied 
the modeſt youth, they certainly were not worthy 
of your attention. But you were juſt now ſpeak- 
ing of the tomb of Achilles : Achilles, if I am not 
miſtaken, was buried in ſomewhat of a ſimilar 
manner, between the remains of Patroclus and 
Antilochus, while all the Muſes wept over his urn. 


Mal & wa Tara f 
I ForRGET what immediately follows ; but the 


paſſage concludes with a ſentiment, which the 
1 Latin 


andio/a offatura dell edificio di forma guadra con la ſua camera 
epolchrale erf per Pordine ſecondo di forma rotonda con be nicchie 
all” intorno par le ftatue de due Scipioni e del Poeta Ennio. 
E/chinardi Deſerittione dell' Agro Romano, p. 293. 
From the camera /epu/chrale ſome inferences perhaps might 
be drawn to prove, that this building was not originally in- 
tended merely as a Cenotaph, a | 


® Eurigidic Hippolytus. 
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1900 


Latin poets might, at leaſt as properly, have ap. 


plied to Scipio, as Homer to bis hero. 
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ReyraTiNG theſe verſes, Cob pupil, wich 
the reſt of the company, walked down the great 
ſlope, which lies before the colloſſal ſtatues of 
Cafter and Pollux. At the bottom of that ſlope 
they turned ſhort on their right hand, and lowly 
re-aſcended the Capitoline hill, by that grand mar- 


ble ſtaircaſe, which conſiſts of, near an hundred 


ſteps “. 


Ar the top of this magnificent ſtaircaſe ſtands 
the ſolemn and awful church of Ara Cali. 


APPROACHING to it they heard from within 


ſome loud notes of the organ, and full chant of 
the choir. It is not decent for us, ſaid Crito, to 


diſturb the congregation; if you pleaſe, we will 


ſtay 


This ſtaircaſe is antique, but placed on this ſpot in mo- 
dern times, being removed hither from the 9uirinal hill. It is 
very ſteep, and aſcends in a ſtraight line without any turning, 
and ſcarce any landing- place; the ſtops are high, and each in 
length about forty- ſeven feet. 


tc 
Fel 
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ſtay till the morning: ſervice is over, on this terrace 
before the church- door. We may here, perhaps 
not improperly, employ a quarter of an hour in 
reflecting on that which, after reciting all the 
praiſes of Scipio, muſt be acknowledged to be 
really the principal glory of his life. | 


l MEAN his devout and religious turn of mind. 
Theſe expreſſions, I hope, will be underſtood with 
the due allowances; and in that ſenſe only, in 
which they are properly applicable to an heathen 
character. The piety and devotion of Chriſtians 
is, thank God, of a very different, and ( infinitely 
beyond all compariſon) of a more ſublime nature. 


SCIPTO is called by St. Auſtin *, ille patriæ 
totiuſque Italiæ liberator, cujus vita ab adoleſcentis 
deſcribitur diis dedita, templiſque innutrita. | 


SCIPIO is by other writers repreſented as con- 


ſtantly beginning and ending every great work + 


with that pious attention to heaven; which (though 
like all other virtues, it always produces more 
good, in proportion as it is accompanied with 
more true knowledge, yet) in general is, and muſt 

eternally 


Vid. Arguftini de Civitate Dei. 
+ This was the pious and wiſe maxim of the ear'y Romans. 


Omnium magnarum rerum et principia exorſi a Diis ſunt, et finem 


eum laturrunt, Livy, lib. xlv. c. 39. 


- 4 + 


eternally be, the moſt noble and moſt «buodane 
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ſource of great and good actions. 


 SCIPIO, from his earlieſ youth, is faid to 5 has 
made it his daily and never neglected rule to begin 
every morning with ſome devout retirement and 
meditation; and that chiefly in this very Pace: 
For in this place, where the church of A Cali 
now ſtands, it is moſt probably ſuppoſed, that the 
remple of Jupiter — once ſtood. 


I zeMeMBER, Livy takes notice of the very 
happy effect which religious piety had on the 
mind of a young contemporary of Scipio, C. Vale. 
rins Flaccus . Flaccus, in his early youth, was 
unhappily miſled by the temptations of pleaſure 
and of idleneſs; but, on his being appointed prieſt 
of Jupiter, (moſt probably he was appointed to 
that office in the temple which ſtood in bis place) 
ut animum cura ſacrorum cepit, repente exuit antiques 
mores, ut nemo in tot4 juventute baberetur prior nec 
probatior ſandtitate vitæ. 


How much ſuperior muſt the effects of religious 
piety have been on the mind of Scipio; who (26 
far as we are informed by his hiſtory) had not ſuch 
youthful failings to repent of? 


* Livii, lib, xxvii. c. 8. 


7 
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Taz daily. devotion of Scipio ſeems indeed to 
me to have been the real ſpring of all the dignity 
and glory of his life. Permit me to endeavour to 
explain myſelf on this head. In my own opinion, 
I cannot but look on the piety of Scipio to have 
been full indeed of heatheniſh error, (for he lived 
in the darkneſs of paganiſm) but to have been 
founded in ſincerity of heart. 


POLYBIUS indeed ftrongly aſſerts the con- 
trary; and Livy ſeems to be of opinion, that 
Scipio's piety was but half ſincere. If ſuch was 
really the caſe, ſurely Scipio is by no means worthy 
of the elogiums beſtowed on him. 


Bur it ſeems much to be obſerved, that Poly- 
bius lived at that time, when, his countrymen, the 
Grecians, had loſt very much of the religious ſpirit 
of their anceſtors, and of its conſequential virtues “. 
Such alſo was the condition of Rome in the times 
of Livy ; the Romans then deſpiſed and ridiculed 

4 the 


Luxury, vice, and an irreligious ſpirit, entered into Greece 
much ſooner than into Rome. Greece ſeems in theſe articles to 
be ſunk very low in the times of the Scipios ; while Rome till 
. much of its antient virtues, particularly its religious 
pirit. | 

Polybivs, in the fragments of his ſixth book, has a remarkable 
paſſage relative to the compariſon of the moral character of the 
two nations io his time; a paſſage, not indeed written in the 
ſpirit of religion, but containing ſomething much to its honour 
in regard to its happy effect, in keeping mankind honeſt in 
their tranſactions with each other. 
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the religious ſpirit and virtue of their fore-fa- | 


thers. May the omen be averted from modern 
Europe ! 


Ix ſuch a temper of mind, and fad condition 
of heart, the pride of worldly wiſdom (through 
whoſe medium moſt things are then viewed) will 
ſtrongly incline men to imagine, that a ſincere 
religious ſpirit is far too poor and mean a weakneſs 
to have made part of the real character of the 
greateſt heroes, and viſeſt legiſlators, which the 
world ever produced. : 


Bur the fact is, I apprehend, indubitably true 
in ſeveral inſtances. | 
only, which are ſurely as reſpectable as any which 
the hiſtories of Greece, Rome, or Britain can boaſt : 
Xenophon, of whoſe writings. we were juſt now 
ſpeaking in the Capitoline Muſæum; Marcus Aure- 
lius, by whoſe ſtatue we juſt now pany and 
A fred the Great. 


I ayPREHEND alſo that ſeveral writers have 
demonſtrated with the greateſt ſtrength and weight 
of ſolid argument, not only that great abilities 
and great devotion are conſiſtent qualities, but 
alſo that the greateſt degree of true devotion 1s 
the nobleſt temper of the nobleſt minds. 
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O wy dear friends, whatever the caſe of Scipio 
may have been, I am ſure you will always ſincerely 
think that piety is the moſt exalted exerciſe and uſe 
of the beſt faculties of the human ſoul. 


Przry in the beginning of every day, and of 
every work, is the ſureſt ſource of goodneſs of 
life. May we be duly convinced of the rational 
proofs of this deep and high doctrine ! May we 
really experience in ourſelves its truth, with as great 
conviction, as we feel the all- directing light and 
all- enlivening heat of zhat ſun! 


Max you, my dear friends, prove it to others 
alſo, by the force of your examples; being led 
by the influence of the ſacred ſpirit of devotion 


_ continually and indefatigably right onwards thro' 


a long ſeries of great and good actions. For a 
proper ſpirit of morning devotion (permit me to 
repeat this again and again) will give conſtantly a 
rule, a meaning, a nobleneſs, a life, zeal, ardour, 
and activity to the following actions of each day: 


it will be continually renewing and ſtrengthening 


all your virtues, both in proſperity and in adver- 
ſity. Every thing, whether of labour or pain, 
you will find amply repaid in the happineſs of 
prayer, For as at other times it will be your beſt 
employment to be daily ſtudying and imitating 
the beſt examples of mankind; fo, in theſe more 
Vor. I. Aa awful 
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awful hours, may you lift up your hearts to the 
contemplation of the DIVINE perfections: raiſing 


yourſelves above the utmoſt heights of created 


greatneſs, and making the neareſt approach which 
mortality allows to the DIVINE nature itſelf, 


May ſuch daily piety draw down on you the 
favour of heaven ſtill more and more abundanily ! 


But the morning ſervice is over, and we may 

now enter the church. Give me leave however, 
| firſt to read to you ſome few lines which I copied 
this morning from the pious Xeophon. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Ninta Day's CoxvkRSATTOx. 


MONG the many retired rural walks within 

the walls of Rome, there is ſcarce any per- 
haps more agreeable to a contemplative mind than 
the garden ground, which covers, but ſtill preſerves 
the ſhape of, the Circus Maximus. 


CRITO and his pupil were walking in it this 
morning, and converſing on the character which 
was to be the ſubject of this day's lecture, when 
they were joined by their two young friends, who 
came hither about half an hour later than their ap- 
pointment. 


THE appointment was to meet at that part of 
the Via Triumphalis, which is contiguous to the 
ſouthern end of the Circus Maximus. 


THz company ſat down together at that ſouibern 
end of the garden ground, near the water-mill ; 
from which place they commanded the view of 
the whole length of the Circus. They had fre- 
quently viewed it before, (particularly on the firſt 

; Aaz2 day 
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day of theſe converſations *) but they now gave 
to it a more particular attention. 


Tur youngeſt ſeemed full of the idea of its 
antient ſplendor ; and talked, as if its ſhining pave- 
ment, and all the pillars and ſtatues on its /pina 
_ were really before his eyes. 


Taz eldeſt, though highly pleaſed with all 
works of public magnificence, yet expreſſed diſ- 
ſatisfaction at the bad policy of the entertainments 
here exhibited, This green and filent garden, 
added he, (which ſeems now proper only cænam 
centum dare Pythagereis) how long was it the con- 
ſtant ſcene of noiſe and riot; the center of all the 
luxurious diverſions both of republican and impe- 
rial Rome! Our antiquarian, I remember, told 
me, that it was immediately after the concluſion of 
the ſecond Punic war, that the Judi & ſpeflacula 
began to be remarkably magnificent here z but 
that the expences of thoſe pompous entertainments 
became in the following ages ſtill more and more 
extravagant. In the times of the diſolute imperial 
government, theſe ſloping banks were almoſt every 


day filled with upwards of one hundred and fifty 


thouſand indolent ſpectators; on whoſe heads arti- 
ficial and odoriferous dews were during the whole 
games continually ſprinkling from above; and at 

| | whoſe 


Vid. page 31, 33, 
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whoſe feet, even theſe ditches (in the reign of that 
diſgrace of goverament Heliogabalus) flowed with 
Wine, 


SENECA, ſaid Crito, confirms your obſerva- 
tion, that ſcarce any thing contributed to the cor- 
ruption of Rome more than theſe Circenſian games, 
when once they began to be performed with any 
remarkably great expence. But bad as their poli- 
tical effect was, their moral influence muſt have 
been ſtill much worſe. Moſt wretched indeed 
muſt be that degeneracy of mind, which was the 
natural conſequence of ſuch public entertainments 


as theſe; which, inſtead of pretending to incul- 


cate any moral improvement, ſeem calculated to 
corrupt both the head and the heart, by conſtantly 
ſpreading the contagion of folly and vanity, pride, 
idleneſs, and licentiouſneſs. Nor was their cruelty 
leſs deteſtable : frequently has this Circus, as well 
as the amphitheatres, been ſtained with human 
blood. Licentious as are our modern public di- 
verſions, yet, thank God, they are not near fo 
wicked as thoſe of antient Rome, 


THERE is a ſtory in the latter part of the 


Athenian hiſtory, ſaid Crito's pupil, which gave 


me great pleaſure when I read it, though at pre- 
ſent I do not exactly recolle& all its circumſtances, 
The Athenians (as you have often obſeryed to me) 
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were very vain and extravagant in their publie en- 
tertainments; yet never were they guilty in them 
of ſuch murders as were here perpetrated. Once 
indeed it was propoſed to introduce at Athens ſome 
of theſe /avage diverſions of the Romans. One of 


their patriots or philoſophers (I do not know whe- 


ther I tell the ſtory right) was expected to oppoſe 
this deſign by a public ſpeech. To the ſurprize 
of the whole audience he ſtrongly encouraged it; 
recommending only at the cloſe of his oration to 
the conſideration of the aſſembly, whether or no it 
would not be in this caſe highly expedient firſt to 
demoliſh (what would be now uſeleſs and contra- 
dictory) that ſacred and moſt venerable ALTAR or 
MERCY-in the Forum of Athens, at which their great 
and glorious anceſtors had worſhipped for above a 
thouſand years, 


Tae company ſmiled ; but Crito ſeriouſly thus 
replied. ——The hiſtory of Rome is, in effect, the 
hiſtory of the hutnan heart, when under the trials 
and temptations of the greateſt wealth and power. 
The folly. and vice, pride and cruelty, of the 
Roman Circus are only the extremes of that abuſe, 
which we ſee every day made of leſſer degrees of 
power and wealth. Hateful and contemptible on 
this account are the names of many republican 
magiſtrates, and emperors of Rome. Yet are not 


thoſe perſons of our own times proportionally 


odious 
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odious and deſpicable; (and even much more ſo, 
conſidering the light of that bleſſed religion, which 
in vain ſhines upon them) who, poſſeſſed of a great 
degree of wealth, know not the bleſſedneſs of re- 
lieving multitudes of the unhappy by a generous 

- abundant charity; but ſquander it away entirely 
upon themſelves in the moſt idle and vain diver- 
fions : and who, poſſeſſed of a great degree of 
power, uſe not (like guardian-angels) with humi- 
lity and pious gratitude, that ſacred inſtrument for 
the protection of mankind, but merely as a ſcourge 
of their inhuman deviliſh pride, in making miſer- 
able all within their ſphere ? * 


How happy ought thoſe to eſteem themſelves, 
who by their condition and ſtate of life, are called 
to make daily and continual uſe of their power and 
proſperity for the relief of others! For what more 
happy manner can there be found of employing 
theſe great gifts of fortune ? what more noble ex- 
erciſe of power and fortitude, than this ? 


Look on all the hiſtory of Rome; what page is 
there in all its volumes ſo ſplendid, as that of the 
pro=conſulſhip of Titus Flamininus ? What heroiſm 
equal to that of his exalted beneficence to the ſtates 
of Greeee? Is not all the ambition, luxury, and 
pride of Rome, mere folly and meanneſs, mad- 
neſs and miſery, in compariſon with this? 


Aa 4 LAM 
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I am much pleaſed, ſaid the youngeſt of the 


company, to find this morning's converſation turn 
ſo much on Greece. I thought frequently of that 


glorious country yeſterday, after we had been view- 


ing the Capitoline Muſzum, that noble collection of 


the monuments of Roman riches and power, adorned 
by Grecian art and ſcience, by Grecian genius and 
induſtry, | 


In the evening, having an hour's leiſure, I took 
up a volume of Zivy, and, turned to the 3 iſt 
book“, where mention is made of the Lyceum, 
& quidquid ſanfii amænique erat circa urbem Athe- 
nienſum. Templa Deum preſertim, que pagalim ſacrata 
habebant, quibuſque eximie exornata erat terra Attica, 
& copia domeſtici marmoris, & ingeniis n. 


Ir ſeemed to me much to the honour of the Ro- 
mans, that the Grecian war (which ſucceeded to the 
ſecond Punic) begins with an account of the Roman 
fleet aſſiſting the Athenians ; while the Macedonian 
troops were. ravaging all the — country 


round that city. 


Tais morning alſo (I mention it as an excuſe 
for not having attended you ſo early here as you 
appointed) I turned back to the twentieth book of 

Frenſhemius's 


Lib. xxxi. c. 24, 26, 3% 
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 Frenſhemius's ſupplement z and read with particular 
pleaſure that paſſage, which contains the account 8 
of the Romans having reſtored the liberty of Cor- 
gra; in gratitude for which action, the Atbenians 
admitted the Roman nation to a ſhare in the Eleu- 
ſinian myſteries z the Corinthians alſo gave them a 
public ſeat at the games of the {ihmian Circus, 
thus naturalizing them as Grecians ®, 


TraT [fthmian Circus, replied Crito, was the 
moſt remarkable ſcene of the benevolence of Rome 
to Greece, In viewing this Roman Circus, I wiſh 
we could now fancy ourſelves in that of Corinth, 
If ever we ſhould be ſo happy as to make the 
tour of Greece, with what pleaſure ſhall we viſit 
the ſpot of that Vhmian Circus, and there think of 
Titus Flamininas ! 


TITUS FLAMININUS. 


T was on his return from his great victory over 
the Macedonians, that Titus Flamininus marched 
into the heart of the territories of the Grecian 
ſtates. Greece had been for ſeveral ages more or 
leſs oppreſſed by the Macedonian princes. It now 
lay entirely at the will of this Roman conqueror. 
Expeftatione omnes erant eredti, qui deinde futurus 


fatus Gracie, que ſua efſet fortuna. 
He 


Lib. xx. e. 33. 
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C 

. He encamped his victorious army on the Corin- ti 
.#hian ¶ſtbmus, that moſt important paſs, which pl 
commanded all the lands and ſeas of Greece, 10 
1 p 

Ir happened to be then the time of the J#hmian 4 
games; at the celebration of which, multitudes ** 


from all the cities of Greece conſtantly aſſembled 
in that place. While theſe numerous ſpectators 
were all ſitting in the Circus there, a Roman herald h 
entered the Arena, and with the ſound of the 


trumpet ordering ſilence, made this ſolemn pro- * 
clamation: | 
h 
| 7 
« TRE SENATE OF ROME, AND FLAMININUS h 
© THE CONSUL, HAVING SUBDUED PHRILIP, AND FE 
«© THE GREAT KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA, PRO- ir 
* CLAIM IT, AS THEIR PLEASURE, THAT THE h 
* FOLLOWING NATIONS, THE CORINTHIANS, fe 
© ACHAANS, PHOCIAnNS, EB ANS, TRESsSA- ai 
„LANs, AND ALL THE OTHER NATIONS OF h 
* GREECE, WHETHER IN EUROPE OR IN ASIA, | 
* BE FROM THIS DAY DECLARED FREE.” 
0 
Tur firſt time, that the herald made this pro- 4 
clamation, the vaſt audience ſtood totally filent : tl 
they ſcarce believed what they themſelves heard: Py 
they looked one on another, as if they all thought yy 


„ 


it but a dream. But when the herald, being re- 5 
called, made the ſame proclamation the ſecond 
| | time, 
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time, tum ab certo jam gaudio maximus cum clamoro 
Plauſus eſt ortus; the univerſal acclamation was ſo 
loud, that birds, then flying over the Circus, dropt 
ſuddenly down dead; all the hills and ſhores re- 
ſounded ; and ſhips, far out at ſea, felt the _ 
of the ſhout. 


LEAVINO the Circus, the whole aſſembly 
haſtened to the tent of Flamininus; bleſſing him 
with many thouſand voices for his nobleneſs of 
mind in forming ſo generous a deſign, and for 
his perſevering fortitude in bringing it to effect; 
multitudes crowding, in exceſs of joy, to kiſs the 
hand of their deliverer; others ſhowering flowers 
and garlands on his head: his own heart doubtleſs, 
in the mean time, overflowing with abundance of 
happineſs, (happineſs, far ſuperior to what was 
felt by any other perſon in that vaſt aſſembly) 
and with all the raptures of the conſciouſneſs of 
having performed ſo good an action. 


For it is to Flamininus indeed that the glory 
of this action is to be peculiarly aſcribed, Liberan- 
dam omnem Græciam; (ſaid he at the meeting of 
the Roman commiſſioners) f# Atolorum linguas 
retundere ; fi veram caritatem, majeſtatemque apud 
omnes nominis Romani vellent efſe : fi fidem facere, ad 
Aberundam Græciam, non ad transferendum a Pbilippo 
ad ſe imperium, ſe mare trajeciſſe*. 

WES Tux 


. Livy, lib. xxxiii. C. 31. 


/ 
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Tux conduct of Flamininus, during moſt part of 


the time that he reſided in Greece, was not unwor- 
thy of ſo good a beginning, Univerſa Græcia 
egregie tum ſtatu ſuo gaudebat. 


Or Sparta alone he did not complete the deli. 
verance; and in that reſpect it muſt be owned, 
that his glory was defective. In excuſe for this 
omiſſion, FJamininus ſaid, that if he had perſevered 
in his endeavours to dethrone the tyrant Nabis, 
the city of Sparta itſelf muſt probably, in the courſe 
of the war, have been * 


Bur perhaps other / amiabie reaſons may be 
ſuggeſted, as his motives to this conduct, Perhaps 
alſo you, dear fir, (in ſaying this Crito turned to 
the eldeſt of his young friends) may be inclined to 


think, that as his troops received ſuch a check at - 


the attack of Sparta, Flamininus might be perhaps 


apprehenſive, that the city of Lycurgus (though 


then in ſuch decline, and under ſuch tyranny) 
would not eaſily be taken even by a Roman * 
of go, ooo men. 


Bur, whatever was the caſe of Sparta, Flami- 
ninus certainly placed moſt of the other ſtates of 


Greece in the fulleſt freedom. He had delivered 


them from the Macedonians; he now withdrew all 
| his 
® Vid, Li, lib. xxxiv. c. 48. 


M . bern 
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his own troops and garriſons from them. He par- 
ticularly evacuated thoſe three ſtrong places, which 
commanded the whole country, Calcis, Demetrias, 
and Corinth, 


Nox was liberty the only benefit which he 


beſtowed on the Grecian ſtates. Like that modern 
Ttalian hero, Andrew Doria, whoſe ſ:pulchral cha- 
pel you viſited with ſuch reverence while at Genoa; 
far from the mean and curſed policy of ſowing 
party diſſentions, and factious hatreds among the 
people, in order to render the power of a bad 
government irreſiſtible by them all; Flamininus 
laboured (like a father among his children) to 

eſtabliſh both a good government“, and its worthy 
| companion, mutual and univerſal concord . 


WEN 


® See particularly his conduct to the Theſalians. 
Livy, lib, xxxiv. c. 51, 


+King Lewis IX. of France, commonly called St. Loir, 
was remarkable for the /ame noble ſpirit of government, in re- 
conciling all the hatreds and diſſentions among his nobility, 
In gene'al indeed it may be remembered, that diviſion is the 
ſtrongeſt ſuppott of a bad government, and concord the ſtrongeſt 
and wileſt of a good one, 'The ſame virtuous king of France 
interpoſed his good offices alſo between the factions in Eng- 

land. . | 
See Hume's Hiſtory of Henry III. in the year 1263. 


As to Andrew Doria, his character in this and ſome other 
particulars bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the conduct of Fla- 
mininus in Greece, ; 
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Wren Flamininus took leave of the Grecian 
ſtates, he generouſly and earneſtly preſſed this 
great and noble maxim on their memories, . that 
the general internal concord of all Greece was the 


only method by which they could preſerve to their 


country the bleſſings which they had now received 


from his hands; and by which they could render 


its liberty perpetually ſecure, and invincible! by 
any future invaſion from any foreign nation what. 
ever *. | 


In gratitude for all theſe ſo many and ſo great 
benefits conferred, Flamininus deſired to receive 
only one favour from them. Hannibal had, during 
his late furious war in [aly, wade great numbers 
of Romans captive, and fold them as ſlaves. Many 
of theſe unhappy men were now in that ſad con- 
dition in ſeveral parts of Greece ; Flamininus there- 
fore c uld not avoid hoping that the Grecian ſtates 
would be pleaſed with this opportunity of repaying 

in 


It is true, that Greece was at this time much degenetated 
from its former virtue and ftrength ; but yet it ftill retained 


ſomething of each. If Greece had been united, it would pro- 


bably have been ſill able to defend itſe f againſt any enemy. 

1 his opinion ſeems confirmed, by conſidering the great mi-7- 
tary abilities of Philonæmen, who was contemporary with Fa- 
mininus. Terreflrium ce-taminum arte Phi op men quemwvis clarorum 
imperatorum vel uſu d e. in genio aquatat. Livi:, lib. xxxV. c. 26. 

This gebæan comminder would perhaps have been choſen b 
the Greeks, if united, as their chief general ; and it is not at all 
Improbable, that in that capacity he might have acquired as 
much glory in the defence of Greece, as any Spartan or Athe- 
1 «a gencial hag ever gaines a. Marathro; or at Piatæ a. 
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in ſome meaſure their obligations to Rome, by re- 
deeming thefe captives, and thus as it were giv- 


ing freedom to that very nation from which they 
had fo lately received their own, 


In reading this laſt paragraph, Crito had ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the company in . general : he 
now pauſed, and looked on the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, 


THaT the Romans (continued he) were fincere | 


at this time, in the delivery of Greece, and fully 
ſatisfied with the glory of being the authors of it, 
muſt ſeem very probable, even if we judge of 
their intentions only from their intereſt. 


Pl. EAS E to recollect, dear fir, that at Ibis time 
the kings of Macedonia and Syria were the moſt 
formidable adverſaries of Rome. But the liberty of 


Greece introduced a balance of power in the Le-- 


vant, and formed perhaps the ſtrongeſt kind of 
barrier againſt both thoſe kings, 


AFTERWARDS indeed, when both Macedonia 
and Syria were fully ſubdued, then it is true that 


the Romans planned ſchemes of more immoderate 


ambition, and ſwallowed up all the free ſtates of 
Greece in the vaſt whirlpool of their power. 
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Bur theſe were poſterior events; nor can we 
from them with candour argue, that the Romans, 
ih thus giving liberty to Greece, were at this time 
inſincere. That action ſeems really generous and 
noble, in reſpect of Greece, as well as very prudent 
in regard to what was then the intereſt of the 
Roman ſtate. 


IF Antiochus and Perſes had not been conquered, 


the Grecian ſtates would probably have continued 


allies of Rome, but free in great meaſure from the 
Roman yoke. Even after thoſe events, that yoke 


hung very light on them, in compariſon of the 


weight with which it preſſed down the necks of 


other nations. Their arts and ſciences were their 
protection, when their arms failed. It ſeems in- 


deed not improbable, that the inhabitants of 
Greece were in general much more happy, when 
under the Reman government, than ever before: 
ſuch ſeems peculiarly to haye been the caſe of 
Athens, 4 


CRITO now roſe from his ſeat, and led his 
young friends from the garden ground of the 
Circus Maximus out into the adjoining Appian 
way. | 


THe Appian way lies parallel and contiguous to 
the eaſtern ſide of the Circus Maximus, Near the 
ſouthern 
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ſouthern end of that Circus, it is joined by another 
road coming from the church of St, Gregory. 

Tux Roman generals who were the conquerors 
of the ſeveral ſouthern countries of Europe, as well 
as of Afia and Afric, entered Rome in triumph by 


the Appian way; on which they proceeded as far as 
this point, where they turned up on their right hand 


towards the Capitol o. 


Tus conquerors of Lombardy, Gaul, Britain, 
and other northern regions, entered the Campus 
Martius by the Pons Triumpbalis; of which bridge 
ſome remains are ſtill to be ſeen near Ponte St. 


Angelo. From thence they proceeded by the Circus 


of Flora, the theatre of Pompey; the Circus Fla- 
minius, the portico of Oavia, and Marcellus's 


theatre +, till they came to this ſame point on the 


Appian way, at the ſouthcrn end of the Circus 
Maximus, where they alſo turned up on their f 
towards the Capitoi. 


Ovex this ſpot where we now ſtand, ſaid Crito, 
all the triumphal proceſſions of Rome have paſſed, 
Shall I now wiſh for any animating eloquence to 
awaken your memory of the deſcription of thoſe 
proud and ſplendid pomps ? Ah! no. - Cold, cold 

Vol. I. Bb | a8 


See Abate Venuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 10. 
+ Ibid, vol, ii. p. 105+ 
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as ice, may our hearts ever remain to ſuch 
thoughts. 


Amoxs all the innumerable conquerors, whoſe 
triumphal chariots have paſſed over this ſpot, few 
are they, who to a Chriſtian mind are not juſtly 
the objects of dereſtation. 


Or all the triumphs which have proceeded along 
this road, few, very few are thoſe, from which a 
humane ſpectator ought not to have turned with 
horror, 


Ver among thoſe few, there is one which even 
a St. Auſtin (when he expreſſed his deſire of having 
ſeen Rome in its glory) might have rejoiced to have 
beheld. 


Tux triumphal entry of Flamininus on his return 
from Greece. 


Yov will eaſily imagine I mean not on ac- 
count of the richneſs of the ſpoils, or number of 
ſhackled captives which then attended the con- 
queror's chariot. 


Trax chariot of Flamininus was attended. by 
TWO THOUSAND Roman citizens, whom he had 
releaſed from captivity and ſlavery, 


PERMIT 
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| PzRmMIT me to read to you ſome few lines on 
this ſubject, which I. have copied from Yalerius 
Maximus. | | 


FLAMININI de Philippo rege triumphantis 
currum duo millia civium Romanorum pileata comi- 
tata ſunt; que Punicis bellis intercepta vel dolo capta, 
in Grecd ſervientia, curd ſud colledta in priſtinum 
gradum reſtituerat. Geminum ed re decus impera- 
toris ; 2 quo fimu & devidti boſtes & conſervati cives 
ſpellaculum patriæ præbuerunt. Nlorum quogue ſalus 
dupliciter omnibus accepta fuit, & quia tam multi, & 
quia tam grati exeptatum libertatis flatum recupera- 
verunt. 


Berore the ſame chariot were carried one 
HUNDRED and FOURTEEN golden crowns, the 


offerings of the ſeveral Grecian cities, to which he 
had given LIBERTY Þ. 


Bb 2 O ur 
# Lib. v. C. 2, 6. 


+ It ſeems proper to add, in juſtice to the glorious memory 
of Flamininus, that ſome years afterwards, when the tolian 
nation had fallen under the diſpleafure of the Roman ſenate; on 
account of having ſtirred up the great war of Antiochus againſt 
the Reman ſtate ; Flamininus laboured to aſſiſt them in that 
heavy though juft diſtreſs. CLiry, lib. xxxvi. e. 34, 35. and 
alſo lib. xxx vii. c. 1.) Flamininus ſorte guadam nutriende Gracie 
datus, ne ingratis quidem benefacere abſiftebat : though the to- 
lians had been particularly inſulting to F/amininus, ridiculing 
his piety, and depreciating his other virtues, 

| Livy, lib. xxxv. c. 33, 48. 
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O my dear n cannot you imagine that you 
now ſee this moſt glorious triumph moving along 
. this road? 


Ler us fix our eyes with pleaſure on this moſt 
delightful ſpectacle, 


Ir ſuch had been always the honours and plea- 
ſures of the great men of this famous nation; if 
Rome had thus ſublimely placed its joy in doing 
good; and had ſincerely always followed the 
exalted ſpirit of ſuch truly majeſtic benevolence; 
making it the conſtant and real object of all its 
military labours, to deliver by its power all the 
neighbouring nations from oppreſſion and tyranny, 
and thus to ſupport in many different regions'the 
great cauſe of juſtice and of liberty ; how would 
the Roman hiſtory have then appeared ? 


 Wovty it not upon earth have appeared as 
the honour of the hiſtory of human nature; and 


aſcended alſo as a moſt ſweet-ſmelling ſacrifice to 
heaven ? 


ADDISON conſiders in that glorious light 


Rome, nurſe of heroes, and delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And ſet the nations free, 
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Bor alas! we muſt own (continued Crito, after 
a conſiderable melancholy pauſe, turning his eyes 
to the ground) that far, far different are the other 
parts of the antient Roman hiſtory : in ſome parts, 
like the gulph of hell, 


Bis patet in preceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras 


Quantus ad ætberium celi ſuſpectus Olympum. 


GREAT wickedneſs was there at Roms even in 
the times of Flaminnius; and (what muſt have 
been particularly grievous to him) even in his own 


family, 


Even his own character was not in all parts 


equally bright: the death of Hannibal (as you ob- 
ſerved yeſterday) is not any honour to him: the 
death of Bracbyllus (however unworthy that Bæotian 


was of life) is a very great ſtain on his memory, it 


what Palybius ſays be true. Let us however be 


candid enough to remember, that Li ſays nothing 


of the matter, 


Bur let us not think of theſe hateful ſubjects. 
It is with the good actions only of the Romans that 
we have any concern, Theſe you have happily 
propoſed as the ſole objects of your attention, 
during your preſent ſtudy of the Roman hiſtory : 
in the ſame manner, as during our travels through 


Traly (for the ſtudy of hiſtory may be conſidered: 


Bb 3 as 
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as in ſome reſpects analogous * to travelling) it 
has been your conſtant moſt happy rule, to ſhut 


your eyes to whatever was bad, but diligently. to 


ſearch out, and learn whatever was good in very 
place. | 


% „ #% 


Tux young nobleman's coach now driving up, 
the company got into it, and returned to their 


lodgings. In the way, the eldeſt of the young 


gentiemen mentioned that work of Voltaire, in 
which one of the Popes is highly commended for 
having {in a council held, I believe, at Lyons) 
aboliſhed ſlavery throughout Chriſtendom. | 


CRITO being willing to examine that piece of 
hiſtory, ſtopt at his bookſeller's ſhop in the Corſo 
to conſult ſome proper authors on that ſubject, 


Tas reſt of the company proceeded on to their 
lodgings; but as they turned into the ſtreet which 
leads from the Corſo into the Piazza di Spagna, 
they found it ſhaded from the heat of the ſun, by 
great ſheets of canvaſs ſtretched from the roofs of 
the oppoſite houſes; the pavement clean, and freſh 

watered, 


' Orateur Romain relevoit fort Phiſtoire, parce gu' elle fait 
vivre avec tous les fiecles : les voyages font exifter avec toute bu- 
manite, » Beiplas, Utilite des Voyages, relativement aux Sciences 

IS & aux Mzurs, 
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watered, and ſtrowed with fragrant herbs and 
flowers. In paſſing by a church in that ſtreet, 
(over the porch of which is the ſtatue of an angel 
releaſing a Chriſtian and Mahometan captive from 
their chains} they heard the ſound of melody ; 
melody, worthy even of Corelli or Pergolefi. 


Tuis church belongs to that moſt merciful and 
conſequently beſt order, which is inſtituted for the 
relief and redemption of the poor Chriſtian ſlaves 
in Barbary; and this day was one of the principal 
feſtivals of that order. 


Tus young gentlemen entered the church, and 
liſtened to the heavenly harmony. Tears of plea- 
ſure flowed down the cheeks of Crito's pupil. None 
of the young gentlemen departed from the church 
without having dropped ſome ſequins into the 
charity- box by the fide of the door, 


. 
j 


Tux company dined this day at the lodgings of 
Crito's pupil; but the heat of the weather had 
taken away all appetite for any thing on the table, 
except only for the broccoli, lettices, and other 
cooling vegetables, which are the delicious and 
juftly boaſted products of the Roman gardens. The 
company ſoon roſe from table; Crito's pupil order- 
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"ing theice, fruit, and cool Orvietto wine to be car- 


eg to another more ſhady room, the windows of gre 

P dich looked to the North, and the brick floor of Ye 
which was freſh watered. A glaſs door of that agr 
apartment opened into a little orange-garden, in he 
= which was a ſmall jet d'eau. #240 | for 


Wnullx Crito ſtaid ſome few minutes in the 
dining-room to ſeal ſome packets, which were to 
go by the Engliſb poſt that afternoon, the young 
gentlemen went into this freſh apartment, 


Ans riwznen, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- Pe 
tlemen, ſeating himſelf on the leathern ſofa, ſeems ma 
a very eaſy virtue in this climate, But ſurely all by 


: bodily labour is much more meritorious here than 
in England. Among the multitude of bleſſings 


which we enjoy there, without being duly ſen- of 
ſible of, or grateful for them, that of the climate ben 
ſurely is not the leaſt: if it was only on this ac- pl: 
count, that the cogIneſs of our atmoſphere takes off - 
half the fatigue of all kinds of labour, rai 
fru 
_ T sHovLD haye thought that this melting Roman ret 
climate was a tolerable plea for indolence and de 
faineantiſe, if the good inhabitant of this room, pre 
who hates idleneſs, and all its friyolous excuſes, pa 
(I. think this room is the apartment which you CO! 
choſe for your tutor) had not frequently reminded 
us, 6 


p. 
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us, that al was in antiggt times the ſeat of the! 
greateſt induſtry in works both of peace and war. 
Yeſterday he reminded us of Scipio's laborious 
agriculture at Liternum : ſome few days before, 
he ſhewed us“, what you, I am ſure, will never 
forget; Lunn, 


ba, Sabine field, 
Mubere the great Cenſor toil'd with his own hands; 
And all his frugal ance/tors were bleſt 

With humble virtues, and a rural life. 


Perhaps the bread, fruit, and wine on this table, 
may all come from fields antiently plowed and dug 
by conſuls. 


I w1sn, that imagination may recommend ſome 
of this fruit to you, replied Crito's pupil, with a 
benevolent ſmile, preſenting to him one of the 
plates, When we are returned to England, per- 
haps I ſhall be able to offer you ſome of my own 
raiſing. By my father's directions, I planted ſome 
fruit-trees before I ſet out from home; and when 


returned thither, I intend to be a complete gar- 


dener, and perhaps a farmer too. Not that I ſhall 
preſume to imitate any of the antient heroes and 
patriots either of Rome, or of the more ſcorching 
countries of Greece and Paleſtine, (in ſaying this 


he- 


® See the fifth day's converſation, p. 166, 167, and the ſixth, 
p. 210, 
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he took up Fleury's Meuys des Iſraelites, which lay 
on the table) either in the toil of my hands, or 
ſweat of my brow. I mean to give my attention 
only to rural affairs; ſuch attention as may in time 
enable me to become my father's ſteward, 


ExcLusive. of that conſideration, ſurely ſome 


knowledge of agriculture muſt very confiderably 


encreaſe the pleaſures of a country life. 


Ox my return home, one of the firſt books 
which I ſhall take down from the ſhelves of my 
father's library, will perhaps be the collection of 
Roman writers (Cato, Varro, and Columella) de re 
ruſticd; a book, which I hope to find much more 
intelligible to me after this ITalian tour, than what 
it was before, | 


Ir I remember right, the treatiſe, or rather book 
of receipts, of the great Sabine farmer, whom you 
juſt now mentioned, contains ſeveral things not 


applicable to our ſoil or climate; ſome things allo, 


which are very far from doing honour to the 
writer. But yet I can recollect ſome paſſages in it, 
which were particularly pleaſing both to my father 
and my tutor :—agri cultura maxime pius quæſtus & 
ſtabiliſimus; minimeque invidioſus : minimeque male 
cogitantes ſunt, qui in eo ſtudio occupantur. Ne 
opera tua ruſtica parcas inviſere; quoties ibis, toties 


magis 
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magis placebit, quod bonum eft,——Primd adoleſcentia 
agrum conſeras—V icinis bonus eſto. As for the trea- 


tiſes of Varro and Columella, they ſeem far more 


elegant. In the peruſal of hem I flatter myſelf 
that I ſhall find much entertainment, 


Mosr ſtudents admire Rome chiefly as a na- 
tion of warriors: you, dear fir, have much more 
ſatisfaction in conſidering this city as the great 
nurſery of orators, ſtateſmen, magiſtrates, and of the 


beſt legiſlators and juriſconſults, which the world 


ever ſaw, Perhaps I too may have my pleaſure, 
in attending to the merit of the Romans in a third 
light, in their moſt humble, though certainly not 
uſeleſs, rural characters. 


Ir J am not miſtaken, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, Cato Major is deſcribed as excelling in 
ſeveral of theſe various capacities. You, dear fir, 
(ſpeaking to Crito, who now came into the room) 
can inform us. Cato Major was contemporary with 
your Scipio and Flamininus; and probably you 
have, for our inſtruction, kindly drawn up ſome 
papers on the ſubject of his various virtues and 
abilities, 


THrerE is indeed replied Crito, .a paper of 
ſome imperfe& notes on that ſubje& in my ſcru- 
toir;z and I have been thinking, in what place I 

| might 
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might with ſome propriety have the honour of 

preſenting it to you. If there had been any ruins 
of the Baſilica Portia in the Campo Vaccino, or 
any remains near the Colline gate, of that temple 


or ſenate-houſe in which Cato's ſtatue was erected; 
if any fragments of the famous inſcription on the 


baſis of that ſtatue kad been preſerved in any of 


the Roman Muſzums*, I ſhould probably have 
wiſhed you to take your airing this evening to 
ſome of thoſe places, 


Ix no place, replied the polite young nobleman, 
can we with more pleaſure receive your inſtructions, 
than in your pupil's lodgings, and in your apart- 
ment. Sitting thys round your table, we can 


have the pleaſure to imagine ourſelves to be all of 


us your pupils; and to be met here at preſent to 
attend one of your afternoon's lectures. Beſides, 


we are at preſent at leiſure, but are engaged in 


company this evening. 


I nope, replied Crito, never to heſitate in 
obeying your commands: if you order me, I will 
take 


1 O nne alf yev r eig By TW vow Th vyeic, emrypan/ey 
rag gf rον , = „ d r Yeiaufo Te KatwE-* a ors 75 
Pwppcaruy οπο⁰ονν¹πᷓ]˙νν EYKEKAIETY xc ger £7 Ta Xapw Tun T1; 
YeroprrO', xpnrar aywyaicy xa Tw4poty eo poorg, Xa da 
616 of Jo audi aTOXETES TOE. Prur. 


Vid. VALIXII Max, lib. viii. c. 15. 
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take the paper out of the ſcrutoir; it may per- 
haps have at leaſt one good effect, that of diſpoſing 


all this company to (what is the greateſt refreſh. 


ment in this climate) their afternoon's nap. 
CATO MAJOR. 


HIS, my dear fellow-ſtudents, ſeems to be 
one of thoſe many characters in the Roman 


hiſtory, which claim our attention on account of 


ſome particular virtues with which they are adorn- 
ed, not on account af their merit in general. 

Tux character of Cato Major ſeems to reſemble 
the field of Egypt, which is deſcribed 57 Homer as 
producing 


Da fhaua, w α E0JAG νt-b ev, we de . 


Lr us caſt away all its weeds and poiſonous 
plants, and make an extract of its virtuous parts 


only. Such an extract may, on proper occaſions, 


prove an uſeful-medicine to our minds; eſpecially 
if we duly qualify and amend it, by the infuſion 
of ſome more generous, as well as more mild and 
bland juices drawn from the leaves of the Chriſtian 
tree of life, 
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Tux virtues of Cato Major ſeem to be aa, 
theſe four. 


1. IxpusrRY. His youth was diligently em- 
ployed in rural and military labour. His manbood 
was chiefly exerciſed in the labours of the mind; 
though it never could be called inactive as to thoſe 
of the body. In ſenectute etiam (as Tuliy, I think, 
obſerves) ſemper agens erat aliquid & moliens. I 
have noted down particularly what Livy ſays*. 
In patientid laboris, erat ferrei prope animi corpo- 
riſque : quem ne ſenectus quidem, que ſolvit omnia; 
fregerit. | 


Ir was by his induſtry that he raiſed himſelf in 
the firſt part of his life ; nor did he remit it when 
in his declining years, and when in the poſſeſſion 
of the higheſt preferments. 


He was conſtantly careful in the diſpoſal of his 
time, being ſenſible of its great value. 


2. Baavery, The anceſtors of Cato, though 
in an humble rank of life, had been active and 
valorous in the military ſervice of their country. 
He was zealous of their honours, and himſelf 
made his firſt campaign at ſeventeen years of age; 
at the . while Hannibal, in the height of his 

ſucceſs, 


Lib. xxxix. c. 40. 


AW "— „ 
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ſucceſs, was moſt formidable. Nor were the 


youthful years of Cato elapſed, before his whole 
body was covered with ſcars of wounds, all re- 
ceived in front, 


Sucu were his campaigns in aly; he afterwards 
diſplayed his fortitude in other countries, but the 
moſt remarkable theatre of it was Greece. 


Near Thermopyle was his bold night march 
among the precipices of mount a. Fired per- 
haps with the idea (in reading this paſſage, Crito 
turned towards his pupil) with the poetic idea, 
that he was then treading in the laſt ſteps of 
Hercules, and of his worthy deſcendant the Spartan 
king Leonidas; Cato from thoſe rocks bravely at- 
tacked the Afiatic army: an attack, which you 
know was followed by the defeat of the A/atics, 
and the expulſion. of Antiochusr, their vain and 
proud king, from Europe. 


Excuse me for interrupting you, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, riſing to fetch a Horace from the next room, 
and turning to that ode which contains the follow- 
ing ſtanzas: 


Non his Juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit equor ſanguine Punico, 
Pyrrhumque, & ingentem cecidit 


Hannibalem, Antiochumque dirum : 
| Sed 
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Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum 


Proles SABELLIS do#a ligonibus 
Vierſare glebas. 


Excusz me, but does it not ſeem probable; 
that in theſe lines Horace might intend a panegy- 
ric chiefly on Curius, and on his SABINE 


neighbour and imitator, Cato Majer. I thought 
on theſe ſtanzas when we were at Monte Portio. 
But pray proceed. | 


3. His third remarkable virtue was that of being 
able to live on little. This virtue, my dear pupil; 
Cato originally learnt from the character of Curius; 
but it will be pleaſing to you to recollect, that his 


love of it encreaſed on his being acquainted with 


the doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras. 


CATO's diet was temperate, and poor; and 
its conſequences were ſtrength, health, and long 
life. | 
His private expences (continued Crito, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the two other young gentle- 
men) were regulated with the ſtricteſt frugality: 
conſequently he was independent in his ſenatorial 
charafter. Happy would it have been, if to this 
his ſenatorial integrity and incorruption he had 
added alſo a proper government of his own paſ- 

| fions, 


In 
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cogite 
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gons. The words, delenda ef Carthigs, would not 


then have diſgraced his memory, 


Fevcar as Cato was in relation to his own for- 


tune, he was equally ſo in reſpect of the public 


treaſure, when committed to his care. Minute 
economy is not unneceſſary even in the manage- 


ment of national revenues: you ſaw its amazing 


effects at Berlin. 


For the illuſtration of Cato's character, parti- 
cularly in regard to this zhird virtue, it may not 
be improper to conſider particularly his govern- 
ment of Spain, 


From thence ſeveral uſeful leſſons may be 
extracted, proper for the conſideration of perſons 
of rank and fortune, even though they ſhould 
chuſe to lead a quiet life on their own eſtates at 


home. 


Tn Catone ea vis animi atque ingenii fuit, ut omnia 
maxima minimaque per ſe adiret atque ageret : ner 
copitaret modo imperaretque que in rem efſent, ſed 
pleraque ipſe per ſe tranſigeret; nec in quemquam 
cmnium graviits ſeveriaſque, quam in ſeme!ipſum im- 
perium exerceret z parſimonid & vigiliis & labore 


195. 


cum ultimis ſuorum certaret; nec quicquam præcipui, 


præter honorem atgue imperium haberet.— Nemo 
Vol. I. Cc | omnium 
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omnium imperatorum acrior virtutis ſpectator S 
judex 


THERE is a part of Cat's conduct during his 


conſulſhip in Spain, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, which I have often recollected, eſpe- 
cially when in our travels through Germany, we 
paſſed near the camp of Lord Granby. Cato in 


his government of Spain, did not, to enrich him- 


ſelf, plunder any thing from the inhabitants; nor 
did he ſuffer his ſervants to commit any extortion, 
To his troops he allowed the fair profits of their 
great victories, and beſides, gave to each man (1 
do not know whether I rightly underſtand the 
expreſſion) NU &pYyupis : ſaying, it was better 
that all of them ſhould return home, each with a 
moderate ſhare of money, rather than ſome few 
only with an immenſe maſs of wealth. 


; CATO himſelf, replied Crito, certainly acquired 
nothing from that Spaniſh expedition, except merely 
his ſupport during it, One of his expreſſions 
would have highly pleaſed our Britifh general: 
BeNopar pacrnev fp pers (that is, bravery) 1616 
apo, 1 Weps YpnmaTrwy TIS WAYTHTATOS 1 QPiAuppvper 
TATOS EPINNGO SI bs 


4. Tux 


* Vid, Livy, lib, xli, c. 34. 
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4. Tar fourth remarkable virtue in the cha- 
racter of Cato Major was his zeal in ſupporting and 
reviving the antient virtues of his country. 


Fox the welfare of every ſociety it is neceſſary 
in the firſt place, that it be originally well founded: 
and ſecondly, that there ſhould from time to time 
riſe in it ſome perſons, who by their doctrines and 
examples may ſupport and revive its firſt original 


principles, and thus ſecure it from mutability, 


degeneracy, and decay, 


Savio this, Crito ſuddenly pauſed, as if ſtruck 
with ſome much higher thought, than thoſe which 


were the ſubjects of the preſent converſation, He 


fixed his eyes on a picture (his pupils preſent to 
him) which hung over the chimney-piece, and 
which repreſented part of the goſpel-hiſtory. He 
then leaned his head on his hand, and looking 
down on the floor, proceeded with ſome heſitation 
as follows. : 


My lips are by rio means worthy to utter the 
name of that holy ſociety, which was originally 
founded in the greateſt perfection: I mean the 
great ſociety of the Chriſtian church. Let us join 
our humble wiſhes, that in it there may be con- 
ſtantly a great number of worthy perſons, parti- 
cularly of the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, ardently 

Cc2 imitating 
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imitating the labours and ſelf-denials of their pri- 
mitive predeceſſors; dead to luxury, pride, and 
avarice; in a word, not of this world, as their firſt 
Maſter and original Founder was not of it *, 


O other inferior ſocieties, which have been 
founded in imperfe# degrees of wiſdom and virtue, 
it is alſo to be wiſhed with proportionable earneſt- 
neſs, that in them there may frequently appear 
perſons diligent in labouring to revive and to 
ſupport their antient principals and manners. This 
perhaps is the dying wiſh of all true legiflators, 


Sven was the character of Cato Major, when 
Rome was ſwiftly degenerating into voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and all kinds of ſelf-indulgence, His per- 
ſeverance then, in continuing during his whole 
long life to imitate the induſtry and temperance 
of the antient Romans, was probably of great ſer- 
vice to the ſtate, 

IT would have been much more fo, if his cha- 
racter had been equally laudable, and full of dig- 
nity in all its parts. Imperfect as it was, it had 
probably a good effect, eſpecially on the minds of 
thoſe young men, who were able to diſtinguiſh his 
true merit, and were wiſe enough to give due 
attention to his real virtues, notwithſtanding the 

great 
See the goſpel of St. John, xvii. 14, and again in ver. 16. 
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great defects with which they were n, 
* 


Aki the Romans, who were then of @ more 
advanced age, many probably approved and ad- 
mired the merit of Cato. Valerius Flaccus was, 
on this account, his particular friend, ang Jncere 
patron. 


Ix your late ſtudies of the hiſtory of the ſecond 


Punic war, you muſt have often met with the 


name of that worthy nobleman, Permit me, 
dear fir, (continued Crito, turning towards the 
youngeſt and nobleſt of the company) to read 
to you a ſhort quotation from Plutarch relative 
to him. 


FEurarpidng nv ev roig pangyn Pupait, xx duvarOy. 
To this he added a qualification very fuitable 
to a nobleman at the head of the ſtate : Aperny 
Ouopeuny ag fed d nv, cps de xa Foray xa 
Tpox yuyeuu ems dog. 


VALERIUS was reſident on his eſtate in the 
country near Freſtati, when he firſt heard of the 
character of Cato, who was then living in narrow 
circumſtances in the neighbouring little town of 
Monte Portio. Moved with the account of his 

e virtues, 
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virtues *, Valerius took him under his protection; 
brought him to Rome; encouraged him to apply 
himſelf to public affairs; advanced him by his 
intereſt to poſts of honour and power; rewarded 
his valour by a colonels commiſſion; and his fru- 
gality by an office in the treaſury. 


From the office of tribune and queſtor, Cato 
(by the force and ſtrength of his own merit 
and abilities) roſe continually T. He at length 
became the aſſociate of bis patron in the higheſt 
offices of the ſtate, particularly of thoſe of conſul 
and cenſor, | | 


IT is very proper to add, that it was by Cato“ 
intereſt that Valerius ſeems to have obtained the 
cenſorſhip. Cato then had the happineſs alſo of 
performing another work of private gratitude, as 
well as of public 5e, by naming his old patran 
princeps ſenatils, 


Nxxr to Valerius Flaccus, Fabius Maximus was 
the perſon with whom Cato was moſt ſtrongly 
| | connected 


+ ® Tt ſeems probable, that at this time Cato's virtues were 
not obſcured by that moroſeneſs and avarice which diſhonoured 
his later years, | | 


+ In hoc wiro tanta vis atimi ingeniique fuit, ut, quocungque 
loss natus et, fortunam fabi ite faduru fuiſe vid-retur. 
Livy, lib, xxxix. c. 40. 
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connected at his firſt entrance on public affairs. 
Cato is ſaid to have made this connectiop, not ſo 


much on account of the high honour and power, 


of which that great man was then poſſeſſed ; but 
much more on account of his character and man- 
ners of life: in theſe moſt important particulars 
Cato conſidered Fabius as one of the beſt living ex- 
amples to which he could apply himſelf, 


Harry would it have been, if his connection 
with Fabius had not been attended with an oppo- 
ſition to Scipio. 


I ovonr not to pretend to paſs any judgment 
on the diſſentions of ſuch great men; (the diſſen- 
tions of the great, whether living or dead, are 
not, thank God, my concern) but, as far as relates 
to Cato, I cannot but candidly and ſincerely think, 
that his oppoſition to Scipio roſe much more from 
his own frugal principles, than from any mean de- 
fire of making by it his- court to Fabius Maximus. 


Corres being now brought into the room, 
Crito's lecture was ſuſpended for ſome few minutes, 
He was ſoon however deſired by the company to 


reſume it. 
Cc4 AFTER 
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AFTER having, ſaid he, however weakly, endea- 
voured to pay due honour to the four principal 
virtues of Cato's character; we may now conſider, 
as the next worthy objects of our attention, ſeveral 
of his accompliſhments, 


* military ſcience, he flange as high 1 in fame as 
molt of the Roman generals. | 


His ſenatorial talents were ſtill more illuſtrious, 


For what talents can be imagined to have been 
more honourable or uſeful to a member of the 
Roman parliament (in ſaying this Crito turned to- 
wards the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) than 
great eloquence, accompanied with great . 
beth of the laws and hiſtory of his country. 


In relation 'to the elequence of Cato, T ſhall 
not trouble you with any of my extracts from 
Plutarch, or from Livy; you, dear fir, muſt very 
well remember the high encomiums on it given 
by the beſt judge, Tully, in his treatiſe de claris 
Oratoribus, 


— 


Wurar ſhall I ſay in reſpe& of the other ſena- 
terial qualifications of Cato? 


Ir a proper knowledge of the Exgliſh law be 
(as I have heard you well oblerye) a very ſuitable 
h accompliſh- 


2 
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accompliſhment for a member of the Engliſb le- 
giſlature, the knowledge of the Roman law ſeems 
to have been ſtill more highly uſeful] to a R 
ſenator. 


Tas Roman law was of ſuch a nature, as to be 
juſtly conſidered by a Roman ſenator, not only as 
the law of his country, but alſo as the law of wiſ- 
dom and of juſtice, | 


Tae Roman law is ſaid to have been not impro- 
perly ſtiled ſome ages afterwards lex rationis ſcripta. 
Even in Cato's time (and perhaps by his means) it 
had made conſiderable advances — that high 
ſtate of perfection. 


Bur I forget, that Lam neither a civilian, nor a | 
common lawyer; and conſequently, that it is very 
fooliſh and impertinent in me to talk on ſuch ſub- 
jects. 


Bur as to the ſtudy of the Biſtory of our coun- 
try, we may venture to ſpeak with more boldneſs; 
that ſtudy being part of the liberal —_— of 


every Engliſhman. 


Lou particularly, dear fir, have already exerted 
much diligence in the purſuit of zhat ſcience, not 
confining your enquiries to the events of later 

times, 
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times, but extending them to earlier ages. With 
pleaſure have 1 liſtened to your reflections on 
thoſe ſubjects, when in our ſummer excurſions 
from the univerſity we viſited in different countries 
the ivy-clad ruins of the palaces of the Plantagenet 
family; and eſpecially when we laſt paſſed a day 
ar Wing/or in that caſtle, where the antient mag- 
niſicence of Engliſh royalty ſtill appears in ſplen- 
dor, 


CATO ſtudied the antient hiſtory of his country 
with ſuch diligence, as to become himſelf, in pro- 


ceſs of time, one of the moſt conſiderable writers 
on that ſubject. 


Fox the inſtruction of his ſon, whoſe education 
was his favourite object, and greateſt care“, he 
compoſed his Origenes. But the book being loſt, 


I can only refer you to what the ancients ſay 


of it. 


Next 


In juſtice to the merit of Cato, this his care of the edu- 
cation of his ſon ought to have been particular'y remembered. 
Kaxov ef you, tis @2t71 WAAUTTWY T fhov. Prur. 

This education is ſaid to have proved very ſucceſsful in ſe- 
vere] reſpects. (See his character in Tully de Sen due.) In the 
battle of Py4na, Cato Major's ſon bthaved almoſt as nobly, as 
the fon ot Cato M nor did at Ph:lippi. 

Cato Major is ſaid, by Plutarch, to have been both a good 
father, and a good huſband; and to have thought the laſt cha- 
racer (that of a good huſband) to be much ſuperior to that of 
a great ſenator, | 
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Nexr to the literary accompliſhments of Cato, 
let us conſider (my dear pupil) his rural talents. 


Tur love and ſtudy of rural affairs is perhaps 
one of the moſt naturally pleaſing parts of his lite. 
The regard and reverence, which is generally paid 
to his memory, is perhaps chiefly to be aſcribed to 
Tully's amiable deſcription of bis part of his cha- 
racter. 


I REMEMBER with great pleaſure, that during 
the laſt week which I had the honour of paſſing 
at the noble country ſeat of your worthy father, 
my kind patron, I found him early one moraing 
ſitting in an arbour of his garden, and viewing 
from thence one of his adjoining fields, which was 
then full of reapers. Perhaps he is now in the 
ſame place, like Laertes, leniens defiderium, quod 
capit e filio, colens agrum. 


By him on the bench lay Tully's Cato Major de 
Senefute, open at that place, where the author de- 
ſcribes the pleaſures which an elderly perſon may 
find in the amuſements of gardening and agricul- 
ture. The book was open at that page, but unat- 
tended to: your loving father's thoughts being 
wholly taken up with the loſs which he was ſoon 
to feel of your company. 


To 


Book II. 


To divert thoſe thoughts, I turned the conver- 
ſation to the character of Cato Major, as deſeribed 
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by Tully, He ſeemed to thank me for the relief, 


and for ſome time talked on this part of Cato's 


character. But ſoon did he return to that other 


ſubject, of which his heart was full. 


How glad, ſaid he, ſhould I be to travel with 
my ſon, if my age would allow it! I have had 
the happineſs to ſhew him, in ſeveral parts of 
England, (particularly on his dear mother's eſtate 
in Norfolk) the great improvements lately made by 
agriculture. Nor ſhould I have leſs rational ſatiſ- 
faction in obſerving with him the various huſ- 
bandry of Holland, Flanders, Swifſer/and, and 
France: of France particularly, as the love and 
patronage of rural induſtry has been endeavoured 
to be planted in the hearts of the young royal 
family of that country by the wiſdom both of 
Fleury * and Fenelon, 


Tux agriculture of 7/aly alſo myſt be a very 
pleaſing object: how much do I 7 oth you the 
pleaſure which you will enjoy in ſceing the vine- 
yards and olive-gardens of Lombardy, Tuſcany, and 
Naples; and in hearing my dear fon talk there of 
V:rgil's Georgicks. With what heart-felt happineſs 
did 1, ſome few evenings paſt, hear him read to 

me 


* Sec FLEURT's Mæurs des 1/raelites. 


u 3 


al 


r 
{ 
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me the introduction of a new book, called _ 
TRY AE; 


Sven then were your dear father's thoughts. 
But pardon me, my good pupil, I ſee you are much 
affected, —Let us return to Cato. h 


I wisg you had ſaid (replied the worthy youth) 
let us return home. But pray proceed. 1 


Tuts, ſaid Crito, ſeem to be the principal vir- 
tues and accompliſhments of Cato Major. 


From theſe, no doubt, ſeveral uſeful leſſons 
might be extracted. May you, my dear fellow- 
ſtudents, duly profit by them] But why do I con- 
fine my wiſhes within ſuch narrow bounds ? It is 
with the greateſt pleaſure that I foreſee that you 
will add to them ſeveral far more ſublime, that is, 
CHRISTIAN virtues. 


In the firſt place, to great merit you will add 
great m«deſty, - Your hearts will be full of true 
humility, and conſequently no vain recital of your 
own praiſes will ever proceed from your lips. 


SecoxDLY, In your ſeveral ſpheres of life, you 
will always be animated with ſufficient fortitude 
of mind to dare to diſcourage, oppoſe, and prevent 

(as 
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(as much as may be in the utmoſt ſtretch of your 
power) the had deſigns of other men. Mopiov, v 
wixpas af gun. But as this noble ſpirit will 
be totally clear from any mixture of envy, or of 


any other bad paſſion riſing in your own breaſts, 


you will not be fond of finding fault unneceſ- 
ſarily. | 
ji 0 

In the great aſſemblies of the nation, you, dear 
firs, will not ever willingly diſturb the peace of the 
public; nor ever carry your oppoſition to any 
great man one ſingle ſtep farther than juſtice, hu- 
manity, and candour will allow, 


In the leſſer circles of ſociety, that is, in your 
own family, and in your country neighbourhood, 
you, my dear pupil, will conſider it as one of your 
greateſt honours and felicities, to be continually 
employed in preſerving, not only your own peace 
and tranquillity, but that alſo of thoſe who ſhall 
have the happineſs to live around you. You will 
in this reſpect gladly imitate Cato's conduct in his 


country life, a conduct far more amiable than that 


which he followed in the Forum and ſenate-houſe 
of Rome. In the country, Karwvs rpareg a pore 
Oro nv: in the converſation at that table, much 
Praiſe was there of worthy men; much ſilence as 
to thoſe who were unworthy, 


THIRDLY, 


fa 
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[TairDLy, You will all certainly take due care 
of your eſtates, nor waſte them either by extrava- 
gance, or by (what is almoſt equally ruinous) neg- 
ligence and inaitention. This you know to be 
your duty on ſeveral accounts, Gratitude and re- 
ſpect to the great Giver of all; juſtice and love to 
your own families and poſterities ; both theſe con- 
ſiderations will enforce upon you the neceſſity of 
ſuch prudent management. But, on the other 
hard, you will be content with your fortunes, you. 
will not be eager nor ſolicitous for their increaſe; 
you will conſider the good works, for which wealth 
was entruſted to you. You will joyfully employ 
great part of your annual incomes in abundant 
works of charity. Charity is one of the nobleſt 
ends of ce:onomy. 


Most miſerable indeed and wretched is that 
frugality, which gradually degenerates into covet- 
ouſneſs; and which labours, not that it may have 
wherewith to give more abundantly to the ſick and 
needy, but merely to amaſs more and more wealth 
in its own coffers. 


WariLe I was with you at Milan, in the be- 
ginning of laſt November, IT paſſed ſome days with 
great pleaſure in abridging, from Oltroccbi's me- 
moirs, the life of cardinal Charles Borromeo: a 

life 


* Publiſhed at Milan, at the printing-houſe of the Anbro- 
Aan library, 1751. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
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life full of inſtruction to all perſons, eſpecially to 


thoſe of that ſacred profeſſion, of which I am un- 


7 to bear the name. 


BOR ROMEO was as laborious, frugal, and 
abſtemious as Cato Major: but e more 
glorious was the purpoſe at which he aimed. 

1 
CRITO was proceeding, when the converſation 
was interrupted by the arrival of ſome other com- 
pany ; he had however juſt time enough to take 
a paper out of his ſcrutoir, and deliver it to his 
young friends for their private peruſal. 


CHAP. 


TENTH Day's ConNvERSATION. 


Obs IT O having occaſion to examine ſome Greek 

eccleſiaſtical manuſcripts in the Vatican library, 
his young friends accompanied him thither this 
morning. But on entering the anti-chamber of 
the library, they were informed that the Abate, 
who had the care of thoſe manuſcripts, was juſt 
gone to attend the cardinal librarian, and probably 
would not be returned this hour, 


1 


As an employment during that interval, the 
youngeſt of the company propoſed to viſit ſome 
of the apartments in the Vatican palace. Adjoining 
to the Vatican library ſtands (a moſt proper com- 
panion to it a ftately gallery, the ſpacious walls of 
which are adorned with ſeveral large geographical 
paintings “. 

Vol. I. Dd Is 


of 
This ſtately gallery was built from a deſign of Michael 
Angelo, and painted by Marco di Faenza, and other maſters, 
Danti Perugino, a monk of the Dominican order, and an expert 
geographer, painted the maps. The length of this gallery 
(according to Taja's deſcription of it) is 540 Roman palms, 
that is, about 405 Engliſh feet. | 
A ſecond gallery of 177 Eagliſb feet, and a third of gy, are 
joined to it; ſo that the whole length of the three galleries 
together is 679 Englifs feet, all in one ſtraight line, 


The 


2 
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In this gallery the company paſſed a conſider- 
able part of the morning, waiting for the Abate 
in the mean time their converſation turned on va- 
rious ſubjects. 


Wir what diligent attention, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, looking on the map of 
the Campagna di Roma, did Polybius probably, 
during his reſidence here at Rome, ſtudy the geo- 
graphy of this part of ah? Latium, and the 
neighbouring diſtricts, were then probably the 
great objects of his contemplation ; as Gallia Ci- 
ſalpina and Spain, Barbary, Afia Minor and Ma- 


cedon, were afterwards ; while he was travelling 


through thoſe countries, in order to qualify himſelf 
to write the hiſtory of the great events lately hap- 
pened in them. 


O my dear fir, (continued he, turning to Crito) 
how much has the republic of letters ſuffered by 
the loſs of the greateſt part of that moſt accurate 


and impartiab hiſtory ? What an honour would it 
be 


The /econd gallery is adorned with ſeveral deſigns of Dome- 
nichino ; and the tLird, with ſeveral buſts of the antient poets 
and philoſophers, _ 

The maps, which are the chief ornament of the 5% gallery, 
repreſent ail the different ſtates of modern Italy, according to 
the inſcription over the grand entrance. 

Italia rig is totius 0: bis nobiliſſina — tota in tabulis longo utrim- 
gue tratu explicatur, Fornix oſtendit pia ſanctorum virorum 
fag lecis in quibus geſta ſunt exadvirſum reſpondentia. 

f See Traj«'s Deſcriptione del Palazzo Vaticano, p. 285. 
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be to ſome of the Neapolitan literati, if on a 
thorough examination of the antient Greek manu- 


ſcripts lately dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum , 
they could diſcover if it were only a book or two 


of thoſe parts of Polybius's hiſtory, which are now 
wanting? 


Ir at preſent, replied Crito, T was to wiſh for 


the recovery of any peculiar part of that work, 


it would be for thoſe books, in which the actions 
of Paulus Amilius were fully related. Polybius 
probably had thoroughly examined and duly 
weighed every part of that character. 


IT is an additional misfortune that the forty- 
fifth book of Livy is defective, and the forty- ſixth 
entirely loſt, 


Dd 2 Ox 


The Greet manuſcripts found in the ruins of Herculareum, 
and now preſerved in the royal Mu/zum at Portici, are ſaid to 
be four or five hundred in number. Of theſe, two manuſcripts 
only have been yet thoroughly examined: one of them is a 
treatiſe on the Epicurean philoſophy ; the other is a work of 
Philodemus on the ſubject of muſic. f 

It is not yet known what the other manuſcripts are. Car- 
dinal Spinelli, while archbiſhop of Naples, propoſed, that his 
Sicilian Majeſty ſhould diſtribute thirty or forty of them in the 
following manner ; that is, ſhould make a preſent of one or 
two of theſe manuſcripts to each of the principal univerſities 
Europe, By theſe means perhaps ſome ſafe and tolerably ex- 
peditious method might have been already invented of un- 
folding theſe manuſcripts, and diſcovering their (perhaps in- 
valuable) contents. 


C. * 
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On Plutarch then muſt we chiefly rely in form- 


ing our idea of Paulus Æmilius. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, our learned countryman, Mr, 
Hooke, has repreſented Amilius's character in a very 
different light from moſt other authors, whether 
antient or modern. | 


I Au fure, replied Crito, that 1 ought not to 


preſume to find fault with a work ſo generally and 
on many accounts ſo juſtly and highly eſteemed as 
Mr. Hooke's Roman hiſtory, Let me venture to 
ſay this only, that where Mr. Hooke is of the con- 
trary opinion to Plutarch, (as in this character of 
Emilius, and in thoſe of Marcellus and Flamininus) 
it would be extreme folly in me to pretend to 
judge. I ought duly to reſpe&t Mr. Hooke, but I 
ought alſo to retain due reverence to the learning 
and candour of Plutarch. 


IT is from Plutarch's life of AZmilius that I have 
chiefly extracted this paper of notes. Pardon me, 
fir, for my impertinence ; but we ſeem at preſent 
to have ſome leiſure time on our hands. Why may 
we not employ it in following the courſe of our 
uſual ſtudies ? we are as much retired in this noble 
gallery as we could be in any other place. 


Ox 
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Ox our firſt arrival at Rome, when I was laying 
the plan of this courſe of ſtudies, I propoſed to 
aſk your opinion on the character of Paulus Aimi- 
lius, at ſome time, when you ſhould chance to be 
on the ſpot of that antient fabrick, known by the 
barbarous name of Magnanapoli, or Bagnanapoli *, 
But on better inſtruction ſince received from your 
learned antiquarian, I have dropt that deſign. He 
informs me, that there is no probability of truth 
in the common opinion, that Paulus Æmilius had 
any concern in the erection of that building, what- 
ever it originally was. 


Tux company readily approving Crito's propoſal, 
he ſat down, and laid on the table ſome papers of 


notes. His pupil in the mean time ſhut the door 


of the gallery, 


Dd 3 L. PAULUS 


A ſtrange corruption of the words Balnea Pauli, This ruin 
1s placed in the valley between the Capitoline and Quirinal 


lls 
Vid, Abate Fenati, vol. i, p. 75: 


a 
; 


LY 
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L. PAULUS EMILIUS. 


| | | | 
F we take a general view of the manners of 
Rome during the life of Aimilius, we ſhall find 
them much, though not yet totally, corrupted by 


Sk perity. 


' Prinz and cruelty, luxury, avarice, and per- 
fidy, then indeed diſgraced ſome of its moſt noble 
families, But, on the other hand, ſeveral antient 
| houſes ſeem ſtill to have retained in a conſiderable 
degree their antient virtues. 


As theſe different ſorts of men prevailed on 
different occaſions in the ſenate or in the army, 
the Roman hiſtory during this period frequently 
bears a very different appearance. In ſome pages 
of it we find recorded ſeveral very unjuſt and 
diſhonourable actions; in others, ſeveral that are 
truly glorious “. 

SUCH 


See particular'y the nob'e decree of the Roman ſenate in 
the 178th year before the chriſtian æra. Nullos alicuiquam, 
gui nati liberi ſunt, in ſirvitutem dari placere. The Roman 
ſenate about the ſame time did ſeveral acts of juſtice to the 
Ligurians, (when opprefled by the Popilii to the Carthaginians, 
Grecians, and other nations, 

But how wretchedly contrary was the behaviour of that ſame 
aſlembly on other occaſions ? ſee particularly Livy, book ii. 


C. 47. 


N 
] 
c 
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Sven ſeems to be the mingled ſcene which 
preſents itſelf to the mind of the ſtudent, while 
he is peruſing thoſe fragments of Polibins and 


of Livy, which relate to the hiſtory of theſe 
times. 


Tux Roman youth however are ſaid in general 
to have been ſtill educated in great modeſty and 
temperance, in great reverence and obedience to 
the antient laws of their country. Among theſe 
Paulus Amilius made a diſtinguiſhed figure. 


Ox entering into the world, he did not endea- 
vour to riſe to the public honours by any of the 
uſual arts of popularity, but was diligent in laying 
a ſure foundation of a far more noble and durable 
reputatjon; a reputation founded in ſincere virtue 
and uncorrupted integrity. 


In his military profeſſion he did not aim by 
flattery and falſe indulgence to court the favour 
of the ſaldiery ; but was induſtrious in ſtudying 
and practiſing what he afterwards taught and en- 
forced, I mean that antient fortitude, conduct, 
and rigid diſcipline, which was the foundation of 
the power and proſperity of his country, 


Trex firſt offices of the ſtate to which he aroſe 
were thoſe of ædile and augur, 


Dd 4 ABouT 
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Azour the time that his brother-in-law, Scipio, 
Africanus, was carrying on the war in Alia againſt 
Antiochus, Amilius was appointed prætor, and 
ſent to command the war in Spain. By his mili- 
tary conduct there he ſubdued the enemies in the 


field, and made himſelf maſter of two hundred 


and fifty of their towns. By his civil wiſdom he 
then quieted the whole country, and leaving it in 
peace, returned to Rome with this great additional 
honour, that during his adminiſtration of the 
affairs of ſo large and ſo rich a province, he had 
not ſullied his hands or heart by any the leaſt 
lucre to himſelf. 


Risixo to the conſulſhip, he commanded the 
War in Piemont; he continued there as pro- conſul 
* part of the following year. 


Dunxixo this time he defeated the army of the 
enemy, which was five times more numerous than 
his own; and totally ſudued all the maritime 
power of the Ligurian coaſt, which at that time 
was by its piracies formidable through all the 
weſtern parts of the Mediterranean. It is remark- 
able, that in this war, as well as in that of Spain, he 


behaved conſtantly with great clemency tothe enemy. 


Arz the concluſion of this campaign, we 


find him for near fifteen years retired to private 
life; 


a ww - e K K 25 


* 
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life; yet employing his time in a manner very 
honourable and happy to himſelf, and very uſeful 
to his country. For he was the beſt of fathers 
and gave his attention wholly to the education of 
his children, | 


H1s two daughters he rendered worthy to be 


married, one into the Alias, the other into the 


Cato family; his two ſons worthy to be adopted, 
one as the heir of the houſe of Fabius Maximus, 
the other of that of Scipio Africanus. 


IT is remarkable, that he educated his ſons, not 
only in the Roman learning, but alſo in that of 
Greece; being perhaps influenced in favour of a 
Grecian education, by the conſideration that his 
family was lineally deſcended from the great Py- 
thagoras. Among the many Grecian arts and ſci- 
ences, in which theſe youths were inſtructed, you, 
dear fir, (in ſaying this Crito reſpectfully turned to 
the youngeſt and nobleſt of the company) will not 
be diſpleaſed to hear that painting and ſculpture are 
expreſsly named. 


A MIL TUS was now advancing to his ſixtieth 
year, when he was called to the conſulſhip, and 
to the command of the great and heavy war in 
Macedonia; as your Marcellus was, at the ſame 


age, 


\ 
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age, to his laſt conſulſhip and campaign againſt 
Hannibal. | 


Canitiem premimus galed. 


The merit of theſe great Romans was indeed conti- 
nually calling them forth to new honours and new 
labours; nor was there any time of life from their 
earlieſt youth to their moſt advanced age, which 
they ever pleaded as an excuſe for declining the 
public ſervice. 


Tris part of their character, dear fir, (conti- 
nued Crito, addreſſing: himſelf to the eldeſt of the 


young gentlemen) is, I am confident, peculiarly 


agreeable to your way of thinking, With peculiar 
pleaſure mult you form to yourſelf the idea of the 
venerable appearance of Amilius on this occaſion. 
Highly glorious indeed did he then appear; for to 
the ſplendor of his own merit muſt be added that 
of his valiant ſons, and ſons-in-law, who accom- 
panied him in this campaign. The behaviour of 
* young Cato, Scipio, and Fabius, muſt have added 
very conſiderably to his glory, and very greatly to 
his happineſs, 


Lr us in our thoughts follow the progreſs of 
this campaign. The campaign of Aimilius in 
Macedonia 
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Maredonia may perhaps be conſidered in ſome re- 
ſpects as a good ſpecimen of the whole military 
hiſtory of Rome; for military ſucceſs is the natural 
conſequence of military merit. 


2 MILTIUS was full of valour, full of conduct. 
He was conſtant in ſupporting the diſcipline of the 
army; and indefatigable himſelf in labour both of 
body and mind. To induſtry he added perpetual 
implorations of the divine aſſiſtance, 


THe great ſucceſs of that compaign is ſo well 


known, as not to need any repetition. The battle 
of Pydna is one of the moſt celebrated events in the biſ- 
tory of the world. 


SAYING this, Crito laid aſide his paper of notes, 
and leaning his head on his hand (in his uſual 
poſture of meditation) ſeemed quite abſorbed in 
ſome deep thought. After a ſilent pauſe of ſome 
few minutes, he reſumed his diſcourſe in the fol- 
lowing manner. | 


Ir your propoſed tour through Greece ſhould ' 
take effect, you will doubtleſs viſit the great natu- 
ral curioſity of that country; I mean, mount 
Olympus. The poetic fables which you learnt at 
Weſtminſter, will doubtleſs excite in you great 


deſire of ending to the top of that famous 
mountain z 
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mountain; the real grandeur of the proſpect from 
thence will probably repay all your fatigue, 


By ſome of the antient geometricians, that 
mountain is ſaid to meaſure ten furlongs, or one 
mile and a quarter in height. One of our coun- 
trymen owns it to be viſible at ſeventy miles diſ- 
tance ®, The proſpect from its higheſt ridge muſt 
conſequently be very extenſive, on one hand over 
the hills and plains of Macedonia and Theſſaly, on 
the other over many promontories and bays of the 
Macedonian and Aigean ſeas. 


Bur in all that rich and various proſpect, the 
ſpot, which will probably moſt engage your atten- 
tion, will be the field which lies at the foot of the 
mountain, the field of Pydna. | 


Lookinc down from the high clifts of mount 
Olympus, you will probably then fully recollect 
Plutarch's poetic deſcription of the great Macedo- 


nian army, as drawn out in long array of battle on 


that field. Your ardent imaginations will form 
ſuch ſtrong ideas of all the pomp and pride of its 
appearance, as to incline you to fancy yourſelves 
really then ſpectators of its review. _ 

Never 


* See Dr. Brown's Travels, page 34, 35, where ſome ac: 
count is given of the difficulties and dangers in aſcending this 
mountain; and particularly of a very poiſonous ſpring which 


riſes on it, and of which all travellers ought to be very Cautious. - 
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Nxvzä had Macedon ſuch an army. That with 
which Alexander the Great conquered the world 
was not comparable to this. 


Bur ah! how ſuddenly it is ſcattered by the 
ſtorm of war? The royal banner is beat down! 
the phalanx broke! the infantry ſlaughtered! the 
cavalry flying away in diſtant clqulds of duſt! the 
kingdom of Macedon is fallen. 


CRITO pauſed, The whole company ſat 


ſilent. . 
1 


Pax pon me, ſaid he, for this unaccuſtomed 


ſtile; but indeed the great cataſtrophe of the 


Macedonian empire has dwelt ſo ſtrongly on my 
mind, both ſleeping and waking, for theſe laſt 
twelve hours, as to affect me in a very unuſual 
manner. 


Bur let me proceed in the plain narrative ſtile, 
From Pydna Aimilius marched to Pella. 


I Bree pardon for interrupting you, dear fir, 
ſaid Crito's pupil; but as you kindly informed me 
yeſterday evening of the ſubject of this preſent 
lecture, I have been preparing myſelf for it this 
morning, by reading before breakfaſt Liwy's ac- 
count of that conqueſt of Macedon; an account, 

which 
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which is probably (as you told me) imperfectly 
copied from the works of Polybius. I ſhould be 


very glad to find in the apartments belonging to 


the great library below ſtairs ſomething analogous 
to the noble furniture of this gallery; I mean, 
ſome large and tolerably exact charts of Greece and 
Macedon. The common maps of Macedonia are, 
according to your Dr. Brown's obſervation, very 
imperfect and incorrect“. But perhaps ſince his 
time, its geography may have been much corrected 


and improved by ſome later travellers; and poſſi- 


bly the learned perſons, who have the care of this 
vaſt repoſitory of learning, may have thought ſuch 
a Chart very worthy of a place in it. 


I quzsTioN much, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, if any modern traveller has ſurveyed 
Macedon with due attention. As an inſtance of 
this, I do not remember to have ever, in any book 
of travels, met with a deſcription of the preſent 


ſtate of the city of Pella; yet ſurely there muſt * 


be ſomething worthy of the curioſity of a traveller; 
ſurely there muſt be ſome remains of antient 


magnificence to be ſeen ſtill in that city, which 


was the birth - place of Alexander the Great, and 
the chief reſidence of all his ſucceſſors on the 
Macedonian 


* He that travels into Macedonia will never be able to re- 
concile the poſition of rivers and towns to their uſual deſcrip- 
tions in maps. Dr. Brown's Travels from Vienna to Larifa, 


p- 51. 


th 
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Macedonian throne for above a century and an 
half. 


I we ſhould be fo fortunate as really to make 
the tour of Greece, replied Crito, T hope that nei- 


ther the plague nor banditti will hinder us from 


making an excurſion from Salonichi to that city. 


I REMEMBER that Livy deſcribes its dkuation to 


be very grand. Urbem non fine cauſd delectam eſſe 


regiam . May you, dear ſir, find there ſome re- 
mains veteris regiæ Macedonum worthy of the atten- 
tion of a perſon, who with true taſte applies him- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of antient architecture. But how 


happy would you be, my dear pupil, if while we 
are ſurveying the environs- of Pella, your ſteps 


ſhould be led to the tomb of Euripides ? With : 
what ſatisfaction will you there recolle& ſome of 


his Chori or Jambics, which elegantly deſcribe the 
ſhort duration of all human grandeur ? a leſſon of 
moral reflection, ſtrongly exemplified by the ſcene 
then before your eyes. 


I zoRROwED your Livy laſt night, and read 
part of the 45th book, which concludes with the 
taking of Pella. By way of amuſement after- 
wards, I took up Le Bruyn's Travels, and opened 
the ſecond volume at the deſcription of the ruins 

of 


* Lib. xliv. Co 46. 
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of Perſepolis. I was inſtantly ſtruck with the 
contraſt between the times of the grandeur, and 
of the fall of the Macedonian empire. The defeat 
of Pydna ſeemed then to me but a ſmall atonement 
for the ſlaughters at Arbela; the taking of Pella 
but a ſmall puniſhment for the deſtruction of Per- 


ſepolis . 


DvurincG the whole night my thoughts have 
dwelt on the mortality of all human grandeur, 
Per jepolis is row the habitation only of ſhepherds ; 
Pella 1s probably the ſame. How full of truth 
is that inſcription, which ſome thoughtful Arabian 
traveller has engraved on one of the ruined walls 
of that palace of Darius *. 


Every thing ſhall paſs away : 
GOD aione ſhall endure for ever, 


Bur pardon me, my dear friends, for this 
ſecond digreſſion. The nature of converſation is 
ſuch, as to be perpetually inclined to wander from 
its principal ſubject : beſides this excuſe, I might 
with truth add, that due reflections on the viciſſi- 
tudes of all human affairs, ſeem to be the beſt and 
moſt important leſſons which can be extracted 
from the hiſtory of Aimilius, 


FroM 


Vid. Le Bruya's View of Per/epolis, plate 136. 
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From Pella he continued his victorious march 
to Amphipolis, near which place the king of Ma- 
cedon was ſurrendered to him, 


Ox the approach of this royal captive Æmilius 


is ſaid to have burſt into tears. Hard indeed 
muſt have been that heart, which was not moved 
at ſuch a ſpectacle. | 


In a private converſation ſoon afterwards with 
his ſons, Amilius expreſſed much wiſdom and 
moderation on this event. It was with peculiar 
pleaſure that I copied laſt night from Plutarch the 
following paragraph relative to that converſation. 
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of Perſepolis. I was inſtantly ſtruck with the 
contraſt between the times of the grandeur, and 
of the fall of the Macedonian empire. The defeat 
of Pydna ſeemed then to me but a ſmall atonement 
for the ſlaughters at Arbela; the taking of Pella 
but a ſmall puniſhment for the deſtruction of Per- 


ſepolis. 


DvurinG the whole night my thoughts have 
dwelt on the mortality of all human grandeur, 
Per epolis is row the habitation only of ſhepherds ; 
Pella is probably the ſame. How full of truth 
is that inſcription, which ſome thoughtful Arabian 
traveller has engraved on one of the ruined walls 
of that palace of Darius *. 


Every thing all paſs away : 
GOD avone ſhall endure for ever. 


Bur pardon me, my dear friends, for this 
ſecond digreſſion. The nature of converſation is 
ſuch, as to be perpetually inclined to wander from 
its principal ſubje& : beſides this excuſe, I might 
with truth add, that due reflections on the viciſſi- 
tudes of all human affairs, ſeem to be the beſt and 
moſt important leſſons which can be erm 
from the — of Ænilius. 


FROM 


Vid. Le Bruya's View of Per/epolir, plate 136. 
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From Pella he continued his victorious march 
to Amphipolis, near which place the king of Ma- 
cedon was ſurrendered to him, 


On the approach of this royal captive Æmilius 


is ſaid to have burſt into tears. Hard indeed 
muſt have been that heart, which was not moved 
at ſuch a ſpectacle. 


In a private converſation ſoon afterwards with 
his ſons, Æmilius expreſſed much wiſdom and 
moderation on this event. It was with peculiar 
pleaſure that I copied laſt night from Plutarch the 
following paragraph relative to that converſation. 
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dedomeva 150 ru avayracy, Kat TW YXGupouTs 
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* Livy gives molt of the ſenſe of this Greek paſſage in a few ( 
words : | { 
Confiiio dimiſſo, tuendi cura Regis Q. Mlio mandatur. Eo die 
& inviratus ad Conſulem Perſcus, & alius omnis ei honos habitus 
eft, qui haberi in tali fortund poterate—Lmilins locutus eft Graco 
fermeone Perjeo ; Latine deind: ſuis. 
E xn plum iuſigue cern'tis, inquit, mutationts rerum humanarum. 0 
Vobis hoc precipue dico, juvenes. Ito in ſecundis rebus nibil t 
in quemmuan fapcroe ac viglenter conſulere decet, nec pra ſenti cre- n 


dere fortune ; ¶ guum, quid veſter ferat, incertum ſit.) Is demum 
Dir erit, cujus animun ne: projſpera fiatu ſuo efferet, nec adver/a 
mnfringet. | 
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; In this private converſation, the goodneſs of 
the heart of Æmilius ſeems to diſcloſe itſelf much 
more fully than in his public actions. 


CRIT O's countenance now changed. With 
maniteſt uneaſineſs and vexation of mind he pro- 
ceeded as follows. 


The great fault of Amilius's character ſeems 
indeed to be this : he ſeems (notwithſtanding his 
ſpirited ſpeech in the Forum) to have ſtood in too 
great awe of his countrymen z and to have very 
unjuſtifiably done many things for the indulgence 
of their pride and cruelty, which his own heart 
never could have ſuggeſted to him, 


Tx1s perhaps may account for his ſtrange be- 
haviour on his firſt public reception of king Perſes. 
Anilius on that occaſion ſhewed great marks of a 
generous compaſſion : but mixed with theſe, we 
muſt own, there are ſome things which to us juſtly 
appear very ſhocking. They perhaps might pleaſe 
the Roman officers, who ſurrounded his conſular. 
chair, but mult be highly diſagreeable to all Chri- 
ſtian readers. 


/ 


Some few weeks afterwards Aimi/ins, leaving 
the care of the army to his lieutenant-general, 
took a journey into Greece, accompanied only by 


his ſon, Scipio Amilius, and ſome few other 
Ee 2 attendants, 
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attendants, - The chief motive of this journey 
ſeems to have been not amuſement, but devotion. 
In order to return his thankſgiving to heaven for 
his late great ſucceſs, Æmilius ſeems to have 
' viſited all the moſt famous temples in Greece; par- 
ticularly thoſe of Deiphos, Athens, and Olympia. 


PLUTARCH ſays, that in ſeveral of the 
Grecian cities Æmilius then eaſed the people's 
grievances. Indeed during this journey, being 
now at a diſtance from the Roman camp, he ſeems 
gladly to have indulged his natural goodneſs of 
heart. Ita peragravit Græciam ut nihil eorum, que 
quifque Perſei bello privatim aut publice ſenſiſſet in- 
quireret,, ne cujus metu ſollicitaret animos ſociorum. 


Bur far different was the ſcene on his return 
to Macedonia, On the road he was ſurprized with 
the news of the cruel maſſacre m Afzo/za. At 
Demetrias he received intelligence of the arrival of 
the ten commiſſioners ſent from the Roman ſenate, 
guorum de ſententid res in Macedonia componeret, 

Procttving to Ampbipolis, he there ſummoned 
a general aſſembly of the Macedenians. Cum decem 
legatis in tribunals conſedit, pronuntiavitque que ſe- 
natui, qu. ſibi ex conſilii ſeatentid viſa eſſent. 


Tu influence of the Roman ſenate, and of the 
ten commiſſioners, ſcems indeed to have had a very 
bad 


Chap. V. L. P. &MILIUS. 389 


bad effect on his conduct. If he had been per- 
mitted to have regulated the ſettlement of the 
conquered countries according to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of his own heart, this part of his 
hiſtory would probably have been far more glo- 
rious. „ | 


Tux articles of the ſettlement of Macedonia will 
perhaps, on an examination of the particulars, ap- 
pear to you to be of a very mixed nature ; ſome 
ſevere, ſome moderate ; ſuch a ſet of articles, in 
a word, as ſhould ſeem to be the compoſition of 
a body of men, ſome of whom were mild, and 
ſome hard-hearted. 


OTurrr laws were afterwards added to thoſe 
articles. Theſe are by Livy particularly attributed 
to Æmilius, with the following elogium. Lepges 
Macedonia dedit cum tant4 curd, ut non boſtibus 
vidtis, ſed ſociis benemeritis dare videretur. 

Tuis ſurely may be conſidered as a great proof 


of that humanity, which is generally attributed to 
the character of Æmilius. 


Am1psT the pride and curſed hard-heartedneſs 
of his countrymen, the humanity of Aimilius fre- 
quently ſtruggled to break forth, 
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Ir is but juſtice to his memory to add, that 
though the ſpoils of Macedonia, which he brought 
to Rome and placed in che public treaſury, were ſo 
great as not to be equalled by the ſpoils brought 
hither at any time by any other Roman general; 
(ſcarce even by thoſe of Pompey the Great) yet of 
all theſe ÆAmilius would not accept the leaſt part 
for himſelf . He continued in his former poverty. 


At his death, his widow's jointure, which amounted 


only to five thouſand pounds, could not be raiſed 
without the ſale of part of his family eſtate, and 
all his family furniture. 


How glorious would the character of Aimilius 
have appeared, either if he had been born in a 
more virtuous age, or if he had poſſeſſed ſufficient 
ſtrength of mind to reſiſt the wickedneſs of his 
contemporary countrymen? But, though good 
and merciful himſelf, yet he had the weakneſs to 
ſubmir himſelf to men of bad tempers, and ſome- 
times to become the inſtrument of their cruelty, 


The conduct of the Romans, after the con- 
queſt of Macedon, in regard to the other Grecian 
ſtates, was very partial and unjuſt, | 


Iv 


* This muſt be underſtood with exception to the library of 


king Per/es, which Amilius gave to his ſons. Ma r E 
Te Paxolws NY HpILATEDS v, WETW ETETFEN/ Y 


Plutarch. Vita ZAmilii. 
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In judging the affair of the late maſſacre in 
Atolia, they condemned indeed Bæbius, (probably 
from a point of honour, he being the Roman 
commander then in that country) but they ac- 
quitted all his Ætolian accomplices, and even 
authoriſed what they had done. 


In relation to Achatia, and other ſtates, the ten 
commiſſioners eagerly liſtened to Callicrates, and 
other informers; and Æmilius obeyed their de- 
cree *, though unwillingly, it being indeed quite 
oppoſite to that generous conduct, which he 
himſelf had followed in his late journey through 
Greece. | 


STILL more contrary to his mild and beneficent 
temper was that horrid work in Epirus, to which 
he was then commanded by the Roman ſenate. 
Tro de w (to uſe Plutarch's words) Amin 
ETPUTTE (ANIS"% Waps TI avrs Quoivy emieien νν nab 
Xp. Surely he ought to have abſolutely refuſed 
to obey ſuch orders of his government ; whatever 
the conſequence of ſuch diſobedience might have 
been to himſelf, 


Ee 4 Bur 


* Hegi jury e TYTWY, Aer TWA XFforov, Aer Hr 0 FewrnyO 
g EM INGG R Te MpeO ergy x ie BX ö, x ys 
1 GUTYS ν , TAG Twv Tefh Tov AuXigxtoy X%% KaMNixearyw 
dB,. ws tf auruy r @fayuatuy vip BYMIT? xa ra- 
arg. Polyb. kegationes, 94. In fine, 


I 66, 
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Bor let us haſten to turn our thoughts from 
this part of the hiſtory of ÆAmilius. 


From Epirus Æmilius ſet ſail for Rome. I will 


not pretend to amuſe you with any deſcription of 


his magnificent triumph, which proceeded firſt by 
water up the Tiber, and then by land through the 
ſtreets of this city, with uninterrupted pomp for 
three whole days. 


Sven a deſcription would give but little pleaſure 
to this company. In your judgments, I am con- 
fident Aimilius on his triumphal chariot made not 
near ſo glorious a ſpectacle, as his father Paulus 
did while bleeding on the field of Cannæ. 


Fax more truly glorious alſo (permit me, dear 
firs, to recollect the ſtudies of my profeſſion) was 
the bloody fate of the ſons of the brave Matta- 
thias, I mean in particular Judas Maccabeus and 
Eleazar. If I am not miſtaken, it was about 
the time of AÆmilius's triumph that theſe heroes 
of Iſrael ſet up their ſtandard on the hills of 
Modin. c 


Bur let me not wander too much from my 
preſent ſubject. The deſcription of Æmilius's 
triumph will, I am ſure, by no means be an 
agreeable entertainment to you. The inhumanity 


of 


a > = <<: 
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of part of that pompous ſhew drew tears even 
from the hard-hearted ſpectators themſelves, 


Ixp Ero, dear fir, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, whenever I have been reading the 
deſcription of that cruel triumph, I have always 
reflected with pleaſure on the different temper of 
the Engliſh nation. For how far more noble a 
triumph does the hiſtory of England contain? I 
mean the triumph of the heroic, humble, and 


humane Prince of Wales; who, after the victories 


of Creſſy and Poitiers, attended with the greateſt 
deference and modeſty through the ſtreets of 
London to the gates of Weſtminſter hall, his royal 
captive the king of France. | 


Fax more truly glorious alſo are the preſent 
victories of the Britih nation; which (as the 
world ig now hearing with admiration) takes ſuch 
exalted pleaſure, not in inſulting, but in charitably 
cloathing and feeding its captive enemies. 


Bur let me not interrupt you any further. 


. PERSES, continued Crito, after having ſuf- 
fered all the humiliations of the triumph“, was 


removed to Alba Marſorum. : 
F 


With Perſes were led captive in the triumph his young 
children, two ſons, and one daughter. The}daughter and one 
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Ir you look on that large map, which deſcribes 
the frontiers of the eccleſiaftical ſtate towards the 
Abruz21, you will find, I believe, on a hill near 
the lake Celano (antiently Fucinus) the ruins of 
that town, ſtill called Ai. In hat town this 
king (who had in the greateſt opulence ſat on the 
throne of Alexander the Great) ſuffered all the 
miſery, ſtench, and hunger of the worſt of com- 
mon jails, 


In reading that ſtory, as related by Photius, in 
his extracts from Diodorus Siculus t, we are ſhocked 
with the pride and cruelty of the Romans. But let 
us not forget, my dear fellow-ſtudents, that in 
that diſmal puniſhment of Per/es the diſpenſations 
of Providence were molt juſt. 


Raro antecedentein ſceleſtum 


Deſeruit pede pana claudo. 
Leaden 


of the ſons died ſoon ;, it is uncertain in what manner. His 
other ſou earned his living by fellowing the trade of a working 
to man; but was afterwards preferred to be a writing clerk in 
one of the oflices at Rome. in ſuch poverty ended the royal 
houſe of Macedon, about 160 years after the death of that 
monaich, to whoſe ambition the-whole earth ſeemed too nar- 
row. Hook E. 


* See Alberti's deſcription of 7taly, in the article of Cam- 
pagna di Roma fra lerra. 


+ See the extract: from the 31ſt book of Diodorus Siculus, in 
Photins's works. Edit, Rothomag. p. 1158. 
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Leaden perhaps were its feet: but iron were its 
bands. | | 


Tu black crimes of Perſes, particularly his 
numerous murthers, muſt now have ſet heavy on 
lis ſoul, Groaning in the darkneſs of his dun- 
geon, to which his conſcience certainly added ten- 
fold horrors, Perſes muſt have thought on his 
brother Demetrius; and that thought muſt have 
ſtruck him dumb in all his complaints on his pre- 
ſent miſery. : 


Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat; & pænam ſcelerato e ſanguine ſumit. 


WriLle Perſes was ſuffering this due puniſh- 
ment Amilius alſo was receiving from the hands 
of the ſame Providence ſome heavy and peculiarly 
timid humiliations. In the midſt of his triumph 
two of his children were taken from him. 


His ſpeech on that occaſion you have often 
admired, both in Plutarch and in Livy *, Full 
indeed is it of the ſpirit of the moſt noble patri- 
otiſm, and (what is a great additional recommen- 
dation) not deficient in parental tenderneſs: in 
a word, it ſeems highly ſuitable to the idea gene- 

| rally 


* LIVII, lib. xlv, c. 41. 
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| f 
rally entertained of the heroic character o a Ro- 
man father. 


FuLL alſo is it of inſtrustive philoſophic ſenti- 
ments, relative to the viciſſitudes of all human 
affairs. For inſtructive ſurely we may call all leſ- 
ſons which tend to humiliate human pride; though 
on ſuch an occaſion, Chriſtian piety would cer- 
tainly have breathed much more wiſe, much more 
holy meditations. 


P1ovs reſignation to the will of heaven, hum- 
ble contrition of our own hearts, overflowing pity 
to all our fellow-creatures, (whoſe diſtreſſes might 
be relieved from our charity) would certainly be 
the genuine firſt-fruits of a Chriſtian mind on ſuch 
an occaſion. 


So ux of theſe charitable ſentiments, though 
not expreſſed in the ſpeech of Amilius, yet ſeem 
to have had then an influence on his heart. For 
Plutarch, after having given an abſtract of Æni- 
lius's oration immediately adds, Ayuiaiog onereiye 


Thy Tleprews re D‘ wa prox [PonJnocm aurw 


WpoJumngn. 


I this work of charity he was vigorouſly aſſiſted 
by Marcus Amilius Lepidus, then preſident of the 
_ ſenate, 


E 
e. 
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ſenate'®. But their united endeavours had no 
further effect on the hard-hearted politicians of 
that aſſembly, than juſt to obtain an order for the 
removal of the king of Macedonia from the dun- 
geons of the common goal to a more convenient 
private confinement, | 


' In that confinement Perſes died about two years 
afterwards, it is uncertain in what manner, 


A MIL IUS ſurvived him about four years. 


Parr of his latter years were employed in the 
office of cenſor. To that office he was elected by 
the general love of the people; he exerciſed it with 
his uſual mildneſs and induſtry, The remainder 
of the time was paſſed in a long indiſpoſition, which 
led him ſlowly to his end. 


Hz was attended to his grave by the love and 
veneration not only of his countrymen, but even 
of the enemies of his country, Spaniards, Ligu- 
rians, and Macedonians voluntarily crouded to ſup- 


port and follow his bier ; the bier of him who 
| had 


® Mafxo; AyuniO- mproxuIyur® Toe BennThvNE, rng ToTe wer. 
&YT Ov . SH, XXb 7 Th; Tar2190 ETLEbXEGy Wapmece TY CUYKANTW 
OXeTMaGuy* ts un Toy arpwirwer Poor evhaferrat, Th Y, Tes 
UTepnParws Ta 65871245 KY VB; H N VEKRET by led. 


Vid, Photii Excerpta de 3 imo libro Diodori Siculi. 
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had been (as far as his power ſeemed to reach) 
their merciful conqueror, and ever afterwards their 
kind benefactor, 


Ou Tap povey tv oi expaTHTE Katpois NTIWF WAss 
PraavIpwrus anmnMAgyn XpnTapricgy ANAL N 
Wap% Ware TY Aorro! (3z0v GE Ti wp rn * .So 
auroig, xa undopueves WITTE OIKZHOY K OUY YEW, 


OpfETEAETE 9. 


* * * 


CRITO now began to fold up his papers, 
The converſation for ſome minutes continued on 
the character of Æmilius; and then gradually 
wandered to other parts of the hiſtory of his 
times. 


Amonc the many defects, ſaid Crito, and the 
many faults which may moſt eaſily be found in 
this my poor compilation, I am ſorry to own, 
that in this part of it, I have very negligently 
omitted ſeveral characters, which by no means 
deſerved to be paſſed over in ſilence, But I hope 
you will be the more inclined to excuſe this 
omiſſion, when you conſider the irregular manner 
in which you mult ſuppole this compilation to 
have been made, 


THESE 


* Plutarch:s in fine vite L. /AEmilii Pauli. 
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TERESsE papers were compiled by me at various 
times and places; partly here at Rome; partly in 
England; partly in our long journey form England 
hither, according as leiſure hours and proper op- 
portunities offered themſelves. 


AmMoNnG theſe I find one paper, which I tran- 
. ſcribed from Fren/hemius's Supplement“, during 
the laſt ſummer which I had the pleaſure of paſſing 
at my dear pupil's country ſeat : it relates to the 
character of Ariarathes Philopator, king of Cappa- 
docia, nearly contemporary with Paulus Æmilius. 
That royal youth was remarkable for filial piety, 
and for polite learning: he was juſt and honeſt to 
„all men; loving and beloved by all the people 
committed to his care. 


Axor HER unfiniſhed and uncorrected paper I 
find dated at Parma. It was begun one evening 
at the inn there, while you were gone to court. 
It was deſigned as an attempt towards a candid 
and impartial character of Marcus Æmilius Le- 
pidus; the ſame perſon, whoſe moſt noble behavi- 
our I mentioned to you juſt now, ' as preſident of 
the Roman ſenate T. The reaſon which induced 

| | me 

Vid. lib. xlvii. e. 14, 15, &c. 

+ The reader is referred to the hiſtorians for other particu- 
lars of the character of Æmilius Lepiduss He was colleague 
in ſeveral effices of the flate (thoſe of ædile and ptætor) with 


Paulus nilius. In his conſuilhip he ſeems to have 5 
e 


| 
| 
| 
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me to this ſtudious amuſement while at Parma, 


was the conſideration that the road, along which 
we had travelled the day before from Placentia, 


lay very near, and perhaps parallel to the antient 


Via Amilia. l. 


Here is a third paper, on the ſubject of which 
(as I find by the mark) I have been thinking ſince 
my arrival at Rome. It is dated in the beginning 
of Lent, and was compoſed in that part of the 


Farneſe gardens which is neareſt to the Lupercal. 
| Irs 


the ſame opinion with him, relative to checking the exceſſes 
of the Romans in A/ia Minor, and other countries. For his 
behaviour as cenſor, ſee Lzwy, lib. xl. c. 46. 

He was choſen preſident of the ſenate in the year A. C. 179. 
He died in the year A. C. 152, See Frenſbemius's Supplement, 
lib, xlviii. c. 9. His character does not ſeem to have been 
flattered by Livy; on the contrary, the reader will conſider 
whether or no ſome of his actions (particularly his conduct re- 
Jative to the affairs of Ambracia, while conſul ; and to the work 
of the Mole at Tarracina, while cenſor) might not perhaps have 
been repreſented in a more pleaſing light, than that in which 
they appear deſcribed by that hiſtorian, Lepidus's noble and 
generous conduct, while preſident of the ſenate, in relation to 
the king of Macedon, will doubtleſs incline the reader to con- 
ſider all his other actious in the moſt favourable manner poſſible. 


The Jia Zmilia was originally made by Amilius Lepi- 
dus, while conſul; and being carried by him from Placentia 
through Parma, Modena, and Bologra, quite to Rimini, gave 
its name to moſt of the adjacent country, from thence called 
Gallia Togata Emilia, 

Pacatis Liguribus, Aimilius exercitum in agrum -. Gallicun 
duxit ; viamgue ab Placentid ut Flaminiæ committeret, Ariminum 
perduxit, Livii, lib. xxxix. c. 2. 

Soon afterwards Roman colonies were ſettled at Parma and 
Modena; (vid. Livii, lib. xxxix. c. 55.) Anmilius Lepidus being 
the firit of the commiſſioners appointed to regulate thoſe ſettle- 
ments, 
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Irs ſubje& is the excellent character of Scipio 
Nafica, the worthy ſon of that Nafica, who was 
judged ex toto populo Romano bonorum optimus. 


On this paper I find ſeveral memorandums re- 


lative to the military heroiſms of his youth; I mean 


thoſe on the ſymmit of mount Olympus, which 
he atchieved in conjunction with young Fabius, 
ſon of Paulus Aimilius; and to the ſpirit and mo- 
deſty which he ſhewed in the following counſel of 
war . Other memorandums relate to his ſelf- 


denial, and modeſt ſubmiſſion to the government, 


in readily reſigning his firſt conſulſhip F; and to 
his ſpirit in executing his office of cenſor . 


THzrE are alſo on the ſame paper ſeveral 
extras from Frenſbemius. The firſt regards the 
behaviour of Næſca on his conqueſt of Dalmatia 
in his ſecond confulſhip. Imperatoris nomen, cum 
de more a militibus acclamatum eſſet, recuſavit; pa- 
rique modeſtid triumphum a ſenatu oblatum vix 


accepit F, 
Vor. I, Fs Tan zx 


52 Vid. Livii, lib. xliv. with Frenſhemius's Supplement, c. 35, 
36, 38. | 


+ Vid. Frenſbemius's Supplement, lib. xlvi. c. 28. 
+ Bid. lib. xlvii. e. a, 3. 
$ 1bid. lib, xlvii. c. 28. 
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Tuxkk years afterwards, Nafica was, on the 
death of Marcus Aimilins Lepidus, choſen his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the office of pontifex maximus. Permit 
me to read to you at length an extract from Fren- 
ſhemius, relative to his behaviour in that ſtation. 


Handl lime moribus, 8 inveolabili mentis e 
dine præditus, ætatem procul iis ineptiis habuerat, 
quibus vis ingenii animique inanium aut noxiarum re- 
rum admiratione vileſcit. Sapientiæ artibus, publici 
Privatique juris peritiam, & utriſque fudium eloquen- 
tte conjunxerat : illis opus babere judicans, ut vir ci- 
viſque Bonus efſe poſſit ; hoc ut alios efficere, Qui- 
bus de cauſis in admiratione hominum cum eſſet, com- 
muni faventium uſu corculum eſt appellatus. 


Idem iiſdem temporibus documentum illuftre dedit 
cum eſſicaci facundid ſummæ ouftoritatis. Inter alia 
 quedam opera publica theatrum proximi cenſores d Lu- 
percali in Palatium vers locaverunt : id tum firue- 
batur, neque procul perfetiione aberat; cum P. Cor- 
uelius exitioſum civilatis moribus inſtitutum eſſe docens, 
fi vane voluptatis illecebris manſura ſedes poneretur, 
neque ædiſicari porro, & quod ædiſicatum eſſet dirui 
oportere cenſuit. Multum proſpexiſſe ſapientiſſimi viri 
animum ſequentis evi verordia demonſtravit, cum in- 
genti civitatis damno & dedecore theatralibus ludis, 
quidquid enervare virilem indolem, quidguid im- 
buere flagitiis, . ſeditionibus homines- potęſt, 


ſpectandum 
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ſpeftandim publice, atque per bot imitandum pro- 
poneretur. Tum autem, necdum adeo degenerantibus a 
Priſtind integritate mentibus perſuaſum tft, ut deſtrut 
affeltum opus, ſubhaſtarique omnia que comparata 
theatro fuerant, juberentur : digno utique- ſenatuſcon- 
ſulto, quod inter nobiliſſima Romanæ gn. argue 
menta notaretur. 


Bur far the moſt glorious part of Nafica's 
conduct, during his poſſeſſion of this high office, 
was that in all the debates of the Roman ſenate, 
he conſtantly exerted the force of his eloquence in 
pleading for mercy to Carthage. 


Ir is obſerved by Polybius and other writers, 
that Naſica was induced to this conduct, by the 
wiſe conſideration, that, if the fear of Carthage 
was totally removed, Rome would ſoon ſink (as 
in fact it did) into the depth of luxury, and all 
kinds of vice, 


Bur, joined to this conſideration, other motives 
of more extenſive generoſity probably influenced 
the heart of this good man. The Punic nation 
was a part of mankind ; and therefore he had pity 
on it: Carthage was one of the moſt glorious 
cities of the earth; and therefore he was willing 
to ſave it from ruin and deſolation. 
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. Qeyosep perpetually in the Roman ſenate, and 


ſcarce eſcaping with life from Carthage, (to which 
place he went as mediator) yet never did this good 
man ceaſe from this generous and almoſt Chriſtian 


labour. 


Moser ſhameful would it have been, if in a 


catalogue of Roman worthies, this excellent cha- 
racter had been totally omitted, But, whatever 
pains I might have taken in properly digeſting 
and arranging theſe materials, I fear I never could 
have done juſtice to the glorious ſubject *, 


Bur why do I complain of want of abilities? 
That conſideration (true as it is) ought not to 
have bindered me from doing wy beſt. It is my 
own idleneſs that is in fault. 


CRIT O now took two or three turns in the 
gallery by himſelf, fixing his eyes in ſilence on 
the floor. Looking then up to one of the great 
maps of the Roman Campagna, with which the 
walls of the gallery are adorned, another inſtance, 
ſaid he, of my negligence is, that I have omitted 


to ſpeak with due praiſe of Ceibegus; Cethegus, 
who 


* Tt may not be improper to remind the reader, that this 
/afica had for his ſon the unhappy man by whom Tiberius 
Gracchrs fell; but he had a grandſon, who was conſul in the 
1:1d. year before CHriſt, and who recovered the honour of the 


family. 
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who was conſul at the time of the death of Ami- 
us Paulus, and who during his conſulſhip per- 
formed the great and uſeful work of draining boſe 
extenſive Pomtine marſhes, 


Ir you, dear fir, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, are idle and negligent, what am I? 
But be ſo kind as to give me ſome information on 
that work of Ceibegus; I have lately been hearing 
much talk of a ſimilar deſign, formed or en- 
couraged by the preſent owner of this Vatican 
palace. 


Tunis new topick engaged the company for a 
conſiderable time, till they were interrupted by 
one of their ſervants, who came in to inform 
them, that the Abate was not yet returned from 
the palace of the cardinal librarian, and that the 
doors of the Valican library were now ſhutting. 


Tris being the caſe, Crito was obliged to defer 
till another day his buſineſs in that library; and 
the company agreed to paſs the remainder of this 
morning in the Vatican gardens, and in the Caſino 
and Cortile of the adjoining Belvidere. 


Tazir firſt walk was to that grand alcove, 


which is built after the deſigns of Bramante and 
. Buonaruoti; 


160. 
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Buonaruoti ; and on the baluſtrade before which 


are placed two antique peacocks of Corinthian 
braſs. ' | 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the young noble- 


men, theſe peacocks ſtood originally on the tomb 


of Scipio Africauus Minor, ſon of Paulus Amilins. 
An ornament by no means improper to it: this 
bird being conſidered by the antients (as I have 
ſomewhere read) as an emblem of Afric, or rather 
of Carthage. 


Hanc Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
Peſtbabitã coluiſſe Samo. Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit. 


Every ſchool-boy knows that the chariot of 
Juno was drawn by peacocks. The ſame bird is, 
perhaps for a ſimilar reaſon, ſtamped on the coins 
of Samos. | 


TRAVELLERS (continued the ſame young no- 
bleman, after ſome ſhort recollection) on coming 
to Rome find its palaces and its muſeums ſtill 

ornamented 


* The tomb of Scipio Amilianus is ſaid to have been fituated 
ſomewhere between the great piazza of the Vatican, and the 


Janiculus bridge; it: form was pyramidical; it was much 


more lofty and magnificent than the pyramid of Ceſtius. 

The marbles taken from its ruins make part at preſent of 
the pavement in the vaults and ich ſabterranean chapels un- 
der the principal altar in St. Peter's, 


—_— << a mc. lc. 
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ornamented with many of the ſpoils of Greece. But 
where, might they naturally aſk, are the ſpoils of 
Carthage ? | | | 


IT might be anſwered, that the columns of 
Numidian marble, which adorn ſeveral of the 
churches or palaces at Rome, may poſſibly, ſome - 
of them at leaſt, have been originally brought 
hither from Carthage ; but this indeed is very un- 
certain, If we examine the account of the ſpoil 
brought from Carthage by Scipio AEmilianus, we 
ſhall find it to conſiſt of immenſe quantities of fil- 
ver and gold, and a very large collection of fine 
pictures and ſculptures. But thoſe ſculptures and 
Paintings were by no means the works of Cartba- 
ginian artiſts ; they all originally came from Greece 
and Sicily, As for the Cartbaginians, they ſeem 
to have been totally taken up with the thoughts 
of increaſing their wealth and power; and (like 
our own countrymen, till of late years) to have 
given but little attention to the fine arts. 


Bur whatever the ſpoils of Carthage were, they 
are all melted down, forgotten, and loſt, Nor is 
there, I believe, any thing even relative to the 
mighty city of Cartbage to be ſeen now at Rome, 
except only the fragment of the Duilian inſcrip- 
tion in the Capitol, and theſe ſmall uncertain re- 
mains of the tomb of its conqueror. 

Ff4 Even 
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Even on the ſhore itſelf of Carthage, according 
to Dr. Sbaw, there are no ruins of triumphal 
arches, no ſumptuous piece of architecture, no 
granite columns, or curious entablatures. Its only 
remains are its ciſterns and great aqueduct. 


Amons the many travellers continually coming 
to Rome, I could wiſh, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
_ gentlemen, that ſome would take their route hither 
by ſea, by way of the Straigbis of Gibraltar, and 
coaſts of Barbary, You remember, dear ſir, (ſaid 
he, turning to Crito's pupil) the fine moral lefſon 
given to ſome of 74s heroes, while ſailing along 
that coaſt ®, 


Her quinci addita Ia Donzella a i due 

Guerrieri il loco, ove Cartagin fue. 
Giace Palta Cartago. A pena i ſegni 

De Palte ſue ruine il lids ſerba. 

- Muzjono le citta; muojono i regni: 

Copre i faſti & le pompe arena & herba, 

E Phuom deſſer mortal par che fi ſdegni. 

O noſtra mente cupida e ſuperba ! 


* 


Bur of all travellers ſurely Exgliſomen muſt be 
moſt peculiarly affected by the ſight of the ruins 
of that great maritime city. Several writers have 


(not without ſome appearance of reaſon) called 
: England 


Vid. 2%, Gieruſalemme Liberata, cant. xv. 19. 
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England a ſecond Carthage : but whether or no 
England reſembles Carthage in its wealth and 
power, it certainly will reſemble it in its mortality. 

Lo 
I xzEMEMBER ſome years ago reading with 
| great pleaſure (while at Liverpool) VirgiPs de- 
ſcription of the building of Carthage, and of the 
Tyrian induſtry in digging her docks, and opening 
her havens. But how different is the ſcene of the 
preſent deſolation on her ſhore, : 


CARTHAGE ſeems, ſaid Crito's pupil, to 
have had (if I may uſe the expreſſion) a more 
violent death than any other maritime power. 
Athens and Alexandria, if I remember right, and 
all the late maritime ſtates of 7aly, funk much 
more gradually and quietly. 


You forget, ſaid Crito, the fate of her mother 
Tyre. Tyre fell by the Babylonian arms, as Carthage 
by thoſe of Rome. Indeed the fate of theſe two 
maritime cities ſeems in ſeveral reſpects very ſimi- 
lar. Your Virgil perhaps was thinking of the 
ſimilar deſtruction of Carthage, and of Tyre, when 
he wrote thoſe lines of the 4th Aeneid. 


Immiſſs ruat hoſtibus ommis | 
Caribago, aut antiqua Tyros; fammæque furentes 

Culmina perque hominum volvantur, perque Deorum. 
| | . In 
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In ſome of my late Sunday ſtudies, I read the 
deſcription of the fall of Tyre, related in a very 
poetical allegory by the contemporary ſacred wri- 
ters; and I made ſome looſe extracts from them, 
which I thought would give great pleaſure to you, 
my dear pupil, when thinking of the fall of Car- 
tbage. If we change only ſome few of the proper 
names, we ſhall find theſe extracts almoſt as appli- 
cable to Carthage as to Tyre. 


O Tyrus, thy ſhip-builders have perfected thy 
beauty * : - © 
With firs of Sennir have they built thy fades : 
Oals of Baſan have they taken for thy cars; 
And the cedar of Lebanon for thy maſt, 
T by galleries are adorned with ivory from the iſles - 
of Chiltim : | | 
Fine linen with broider'd work from Egypt, 
Mas that which thou ſpreadedſt forth ta be thy ſail; 
Blue and purple from the iftes of Eliſa. 
The wiſe men of Sidon were thy pilots : 
The ſhi p- men of all nations were thy mariners: 
he Lygians and Africans thy men of arms. 
All 


* The facred poets frequently repreſent the great ſtates of 
their times under ſome pleaſing and proper allegory. Thus 
the kingdom of Egypt is allegorically deſcribed, ſometimes as 
a crocodile, ſometimes as the river Ni/e: the kingdom of A 
Hria, ſometimes as a great tree on the mountains, ſometimes 
as an eagle; but of all theſe allegories, perhaps none is more 
beautiful than the deſcription of the Phœnician nation under the 
emblem of one of its own great ſhips. 


C: 
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All around thee they Fung up their helmets and 
foields z 

T bey added to thy ornaments, and mage th. beauty 
perfect. 

With. the merchandize of all lands waſt thou res 
Pleniſbed; | 

And made very glorious in the midſt of the ſeas. 

But thy rowers have brought thee into great waters : 

T he eaſt wind has broke thee in the midſt of the * 

Thy riches and thy merchandize, 

Thy ſoldiers and thy mariners, 

And all thy company ſhall fink 

In the midſt of the ſeas, 

In the depths of the waters, &c. 


Tux ſacred writers inform us, what was the real 
cauſe of this deſtruction of Tyre; its wickedneſs, 


InpvLoz me, dear fir, (continued Crito, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen) if I digreſs into ſome reflections; which, 
though not malevolently applied to my country, 
are certainly worthy the attention of an Englifo 


patriot. 


Taz Phenicians, not content with the fair pro- 
fits of their extenſive trade, were guilty of much 
iniquity and fraud in their dealings. They miſuſed 


alſo their great naval power, by claiming and 
exerciſing 


\ 
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exerciſing an abſolute dominion of the ſeas; which 
claim is as injurious to the rights and liberties of 
mankind, as any pretenſions to univerſal empire 
on the land; and is founded on the - ſame princi- 
ples of inſatiable avarice, pride, and tyranny, 


How- art thou deſtroyed, which wert the renowned 
city / 4 
Strong in the ſea, thou, and thy indebitants, 
Which cauſed their terror to be on all that fre- 
quented it.— 
Becauſe thy heart was 1 ifted up, and thou ſaidſt, 
T fit in the ſeat of a god in the midſt of the ſeas : 
By my own wiſdom and traffic how have I encreaſed 
my riches ? 
( By the multitude of thy traffic didſt thou fil thyſelf 
with iniquity :) 
Therefore ſhall ſtrangers deſtroy the beauty of thy 
_  wwiſdom and glory. 
Behold! Tam upon thee, O Tyrus ! 
And will cauſe many nations to riſe up againſt thee z 
As the ſea riſeth up with its waves. 
Iwill bring the great deep upon thee ; 
And many waters ſhall cover thee, 
They ſhall waſh away the walls of Tyre; 
And fweep away the palaces thereof. — 
- Thy walls and, thy palaces ſhall lie baried + in the 
Waters : | 
And I will make thee like the bareſt rock in the ſea ; 
A place only for the fiſherman to dry his net on. 
| Bur 
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Bur let me not wandex/too: far from the prin- 


cipal get of thiganyeriGion. pf. 610 


Ir Tyre was ord for its td. the 
deſtruction of Carthage alſo ſeems to have been 
the natural conſequence and juſt puniſhment of 
her former pride and avarice, cruelty and perfidy. 


IT ſeems particularly remarkable, that the heavy 
and cruel] commands which Rome laid on Carthage, 
during the conſulſhip of Marcius and Manilius, 
are exatly the ſame with thoſe which Hannibal laid 
on Saguntum ; as you may ſee when you return 
home this morning, by turning to the 12th and 
13th chapters of the 2 1ſt book of Livy. 


I avs been lately reading with theſe my 


two young friends, replied Crito's pupil, the hi- 


ſtory of the deſtruction of Carthage : but I muſt 
own, that in reading it, we forgot the former 
crimes of the Punic nation, Our thoughts were 
totally taken up with the hateful and execrable 
cruelty and perfidy of the Romans on that occaſion ; 
particularly during the conſulſhips of Marcius and 


Manilius. 


Your cenſure is very juſt, replied Crito; but 
have patience a while, and you will ſee Rome alſo 


puniſhed, The puniſhments of Providence are 
often 


149. 
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often flow, both in jationa! and in particular 
caſes : but they are nbt on that account leſs real. 
Have patience a while, and you will ſee the heavy 
calamities prepared for Rome. To ſpecify one 
inſtance only, you will ſee Marius riſe from the 


ruins of Carthage, as it were, to revenge her 


cauſe, 


Yer let us not anticipate thoſe times, nor 
murmur at the long-ſuffering of heaven, Surely 
that is the very laſt complaint whieh man ought 
to make. 


Lr us return to the ſtudies of this day. We 
have been this morning conſidering the fall of 
Macedon ; and it was then obſerved, that proper 
moral refleftions on that ſubject would be the meft 
edifying parts of your ſtudy of AÆmiliuss life. The 
ſame obſervation holds good in relation to Car- 
thage, and Scipio AEmilianus. 


SCIPIO Amilianus was the next character on 
which I propoſed to aſk your opinions. We are 
now ſtanding by the remains of his tomb: yet 
my mind is much fuller of Carthage than of 
him. 


In one of the days while Carthage was in 


flames, Scipio Æmilianus filled an urn with ſome 


of 


ſet 
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of its embers; which urn he afterwards brought 
to Rome, and depoſited in the Capitel,—IFf in the 
preſent Capitoline Muſæum, or in any other repo- 
ſitory of antiquities in this city, that urn had been 
now preſerved, with what poetic and philoſophic 
melancholy would you, my dear pupil, have often 
viewed it? Perhaps you would have embraced it 
in your arms, repeating at the ſame time ſome 
lines from your Sophocles's ſad El:fra; (though 
with ſentiments far more generous and humane, 
than thoſe with which. that princeſs was actuated.) 


Ter ro wav ous 
Luv rot xAQuEw x a@T0dvgwjhc oTodw, 


Bur let me not pretend to preach the funeral- 
ſermon of that great city. I am far too weak 
both in mind and tongue to attempt ſuch a ſub- 
jet. Permit me only to deſire you to give to it 
its full and due weight in your thoughts, 


SayING this, Crito leaned his arm on one of 
the brazen peacocks ; and after having remained 


filent for ſome minutes, opened his papers of 
notes, | X 


Tux final conqueſt of Carthage, faid he, is the 
moſt ſtriking part of the military hiſtory of Scipio 
Zmilianus, But it is not the purpoſe of our 

preſent 
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preſent converſation to pretend to zudge of his 
military abilities; we are to conſider ſcarce any 
thing but his moral character, 


In the midſt of that horrid ſcene, I mean the 
deſtruction of Carthage, iwo actions of Scipio were 
very laudable. 


1. Hz imitated the di/interefted conduct which 
his father Paulus Amilius had ſhewn in the con- 
queſt of Macedon, From the flames of Carthage 
he preſerved ſeveral valuable libraries, (the repo- 
fitaries probably of Punic learning) and preſented 
them to Micip/a, the ſon of Maſiniſſa : he returned 
from Carthage to Rome, without having enriched 
himſelf with any part of the ſpoil of that incredibly 
opulent city *, 


2. Hz imitated alſo the compaſſion which his 
father ſhewed at the fall of the enemy, In the 
laſt 


CG 


Aging eixeeprepnot Th ,t D Xn H xvpO Yirte dai 
Trap. Kai Eximior Kεανανα tw, ο glia g[iude xe 
XaPupur. Plutarchus de Fortuna. 

See alſo the extracts from Polybius de wirtutibus & witits, in 
the octavo edition of Polybius's works, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
1670, p. 1427. | 
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| laſt day of the long ſiege of Carthage, Scipio ſat 


down on a riſing ground, and from thence ſaw 


the concluſion of that bloody tragedy. In that 


ſituation it is highly probable that he recollected 
the ſentiments which Æmilius had expreſſed in his 
private converſation with his children ſoon after 
the taking of Pella, In meditating on thoſe 
ſolemn ſentiments, Scipio ſeems to have added to 
them ſeveral other reflections which his learning 


ſuggeſted to him, as very applicable to the preſent 
occaſion, 


PERulr me to read to you on this occaſion a 
ſhort extract from Appian, which is here in my 
pocket-book, wrapped up with the paper of the 
extract from Plutarch, which I juſt now read to 
you in the Vatican gallery. 


O de ExiTuoy wok 0pwy 67]axoriog ETEFW aye 
Inoarav aro Ts TVWOIKTpE, xa: Ye rocng Of 
Xa vio av, x. Yaaraoon. eTUp;acay, OT Nπ]·] TE x. 
ve Ku ENEQAYTWY KO HpnraTwy EUTopNTATAY 10H 
rag aN TRI MEYIS UG, TONY de x. 1 
mou dar xeoav, (nyt Kai vaug rea oTnc πν 
TEpimenpevy ? Ü fey ETETW HVTEC 8 oN 
rochde Ka N⁰ỹ) TOTE dn TEAEUTWORY EG π = 
v N e τετντοτ , AEVYETR& jhEV daxpuoar, Xa 


PavepO- YEvEr Ia KAQUY Z= NH. 


VoI. I. 1 Euro 
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Ka IIIA, K NG. eU IIR. 
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Suck were then the ſentiments of Scipio when 
in the height of victory. As for his character in 
general, I think we had better defer the conſidera- 
tion of it till another morning. I have already ex- 
erciſed your patience, ſufficiently for one day, with 
my papers relative to Æmilius. | 


IT is hardly ſeventeen o'clock, ſaid the eldeſt 


of the young gentlemen, and we have ſtill an 
hour or two before dinner. Can we employ this 
time better, than in attending to the character of 


the pupil of Pohbius? 
Ir 


—_ a. a. = 
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Ir you really deſire it, replied Crito, Lam now, 
as always, at your command. But this ſunny and 
pompous alcove is by no means a proper place 
for ſuch a diſquiſition; we will retire, if you pleaſe; 
to ſome cool ſhady receſs in the adjoining Vatican 
gardens, | 


"0.014 
Tux company in their way from the alcove to 


the gardens paſſed through the quadrangle of the 
Belvedere, | 


Tur Belvedere quadrangle is adorned with ſeve- 
ral capital pieces of Grecian ſculpture. 


LookinG on theſe wonders of Grecian art, the 

young nobleman ſighed ; and turning to the eldeſt 

of his companions, We ought, ſaid he, greatly to 
admire and love that patriotic concern, with which 

you were juſt now affected, while ſpeaking of the 
deſtruction of that great maritime nation, the Car- 
thaginians, In the very ſame year the Romans de- 146, 
ſtroyed the Achean republic alſo“. The fate of 

that republic too demands a ſigh from your gene- 

rous heart. ä | 


G g 2 Your 


Qua ſeculum illud everfionibus urbium currertt, ita Car- 
thaginis rainam' flatim Corinthus excepit, Acbaiæ caput, Gracie 
decus, FLORUS, | 

There is nothing perhaps which does more honour to the 
memory of Juliu Cæſar, than his deſign of draining the Pomtine 
marſhes, and rebuilding the cities of Carthage and Corinth, 
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Your Polybius (I remember to have heard you 
obſerve) haſtened from the conflagration of Car- 
thage to ſave his country. But on his arrival, 
(whether by the Criſſæan or Saronic gulph) the 
firſt object that muſt have preſented itſelf to his 
view was the dreadful ſight of the whole city of 
Corinth blazing up to the clouds in one flame. I 
remember alſo your refle&ion, that if Polybius had 
been reſident in Achaia at the beginning of thoſe 
troubles, his prudence and integrity would proba- 
bly have prevented thoſe extreme calamities, Even 
late as he arrived, after the great blow was given, 


| yet he was of much real ſervice to his country; 


by healing (as much as might be) her deep wounds, 
and alleviating her miſery. 


O ux dear friend, from the patriotic feelings 
of your own heart, you perhaps may conceive 
ſome idea of that grief which ſeized the heart of 
this worthy patriot on the utter fall of ſuch a na- 
tion as Greece, The filial extinction of her /berty 
muſt have been a moſt weighty affliction on his 
mind. Yet permit me to obſerve, that he ſeems 
not to haye diſdained to lament the fate of her fine 
arts alſo. 


CORINT H was the principal ſeat of the fine 
arts; the chief repolitary, where the ſculptures 


and paintings of the moſt eminent maſters of all 
8 N 5 the 
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the Grecian ſchools were collected, as in one grand 
muſæum, when ſhe was thus burnt and plundered 
by an army; I know not which name is moſt pro- 
per, an army of Romans or Goths, Your Polybius 
then ſaw with regret the pictures of Ariſtides (the 
Grecian Raphael) caſt on the ground, and the Ro- 
man ſoldiers playing at dice on them : he ſaw the 
fineſt ſtatues in the world, ſome periſhing in the 
flames, others in the hands of barbarians who 
knew nothing of their excellencies *. ; 


War a lamentable difference muſt Polybius 
have obſerved between the ignorant Mummius and 
his pupil Scipio ? But let me explain myſelf; I 
mean chiefly in relation to. vert and knowledge 
of the fine arts. For as to ſome higher qualities 
of mind, particularly diſintereſtedneſs and con- 
tempt of wealth, Mummius ſeems to be equal to 
Scipio, or to any former hero of his country. 
From the immenſe riches of Corinth and of Car- 
thage, Mummius and Scipio f appropriated to theme 

Gg 3 ſelves 


Hoge Ta .covpfaila mwift T akwow e ole preps N 
@pooT1IN0s K v far ON Ywprar T Wiſh Ta r TIXYWP 


e, Xas TH avagnuald. 
Strabonis Geographia, lib. viii. p. 381. 


+ Much of the antient virtue till remained in ſeveral of the. 


great Roman families, 

During the cenſorſhip of Mummius and Scipio, Titus Manlius 
Torquatus ſolemnly tried his own ſon, for robbing the province 
of Macedonia, which had been committed to his care as præ- 
tor. He tried and condemned him; nor ſhewed any ſign (at 
leaſt in public) of ſorrow for his death. 
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ſelves no more than Curius and Fabricius did from 
the ſpoils, of the Samnites. 


Bur let not me pretend to diſcourſe of thoſe 
high moral qualities of mind. It is enough for 


me to be talking on my uſual trifling (in com- 


pariſon it is indeed very, very trifling) topic of 
vertu. Yet indulge me, at leaſt in this place, if I 
dwell a quarter of an hour on that topic. The 
learned Abate, our antiquarian, obſerved to us 
"lately from ſome of the Greek writers, (I forgot 
which) that the ſculptures and paintings taken by 
Mummius from Corinth, made the chief ornaments 
of the Roman temples, even in the reign of Au- 
guſtus . Perhaps ſome of the exquiſite ſtatues in 
this quadrangle might be of that number: per- 
haps Corinth could once boaſt of having in its poſ- 
ſeſſion bis glorious Apollo, 


Tux young nobleman, at the requeſt of Crito, 
now entered on an examination of the ſeveral ex- 


cellencies of that famous ſtatue, He talked on the 


ſubject with much judgment and modeſty, and 
then proceeded to ſome of the other ſtatues round 
the quadrangle. 


\ 


As they paſſed by the ftatues of Venus, Crito's 
pupil could not hep repeating ſome lines from 
Euripides. 


1 Ha 
Vid. S:rabonis Geographiam, lib. viii. p. 381, 
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The company were now come round to the groupe 
of Laocoon. "8 


How great a proof, ſaid the young nobleman, 
is this figure of Laocoon, not only of the exalted 
genius of the Greeks, but of their indefatigable 
induſtry alſo? that wiſe induſtry, which alone 
leads to perfection. They ſeem to have attempted 
few, but noble, works : they certainly perfe&ed 
them to the utmoſt poſſible degree of excellence. 
The groupe before us is the joint labour of no 
leſs than three of the moſt eminent ſculptors of 
antiquity, a father and two ſons, mutually aſſiſting 
each other; and the excellency of it is ſo great, 
that the third part of its merit exalts each of its 
ſeveral authors far ſuperior in the glory of their 
art above any other maſters, whoſe works are 
remaining, excepting only Apollonius the Athenian. 
(Saying this, he approached the third and greateſt 
wonder of the place, the fragment of the Hercules, 
on the baſe of which is engraved, Amount 
Ne op ANN eTocs.) This is that moſt fa- 
mous ſtatue, which Michael Angelo, the modern 
Phidias, continually ſtudied with indefatigable 


application; and by which he was principally 
$4 enabled 
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enabled to revive, in a great degree, the majeſty 
of the antient ſculpture. An application imitated 
in ſome meaſure by all the young artiſts ; who 
come from all regions of Europe to Rome to perfect 
themſelves either in ſtatuary or painting; and who 


are wiſe and induſtrious enough to employ their 


time here to the beſt advantage. 


How happy, replied Crito, looking on this in- 
eſtimable antique, would it be for the ſtudents of 
all ſciences, if they would imitate the wiſe humi- 


lity of Michael Angelo, (who ſeems indeed to have 


been one of the greateſt geniuſes of modern times) 
and ſtudy with equal diligence and perſeverance the 
nobleſt examples of their ſeveral arts? Such ſtudy 
and ſuch imitation would be to them all the ſureſt 
'and eaſieſt road to great excellence. And pive me 
leave to add, that if it is uſeful for youth to be in- 
formed, that the beſt method of ſtudying painting 
or ſculpture is-conſtantly to employ themſelves in 
working after the very beſt models, and in daily 
endeavouring to enter more and more into the ſpi- 
rit of the very greateſt maſters, and into the know- 
ledge of the maxims, and rational principles, on 
which they proceeded ; it is certainly much more im- 
portant (I am very glad, my noble friend, that in 
this I ſpeak your opinion) to conſider that the ſame 
obſervation is equally true in the great ſcience of 


goodneſs, 


I Know 
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I xnow a perſon, to whom, of all human wri- 
tings, the lives of pious perſons and eminent 
ſaints are the greateſt delight. In theſe he ſearches 
as for hidden treaſure, hoping to find ſome ſecret 
of holy living, ſome uncommon mg of piety, 
which he may make his own, 


BuT among heathen books, the beſt of this 
kind ſeems to be the Memorabilia of Socrates; and 
next to it perhaps the hiſtory of Cyrus the Great, 
written by the ſame author. Great part of that 
moral ſpirit, which animates the Memorabilia, 
ſeems to have been transfuſed by Xenophon into his 
Cyropzdia alſo. 


SCIPIO Amilianus is ſaid to have made the 
Cyropædia his conſtant ſtudy, Hos libros de mani- 
bus ponere non ſolebat *, The inſtitution of Cyrus 
is ſaid to have been to him, what this wonderful 
work of Apollonius was to Michael Angelo. 


To this ſtudy we may with reaſon attribute 
many of the virtues which adorned the life of 
AEmilianus, Certainly ſuch a ſtudy (F faithfully 
followed) would be very conducive to the forming 
one of the beſt characters, which the heathen 
world ever ſaw. 


© © $@® 
THE 
Vid. Tullii Epiſtol. ad Quintum fratrem, lib, i. ep. 1. c. 8. 
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Tur company now walked down into the ad- 
joining Vatican garden. During that ſhort walk, 
Crito introduced a new topic of converſation, by 
mentioning the cuſtom which the antient Romans 
ſeem to have obſerved with great pleaſure, that of 
adorning their houſes and villas with the ſtatues of 
their anceſtors, 


Waits Cyito was with due reſtriction com- 
mending this cuſtom, the company found them. 


ſelves arrived at the Ca/ino Pontificio, That build- 
ing is ſituate in the lower part of the Vatican 


garden. The murmurs of the caſcades under its 


Loggia, and the ſhade of the 8 grove, 
greatly increaſe its pleaſantneſs. 


Arrzx the young gentlemen had ſtood for 
ſome time admiring the rich ſtucco and moſaic 
with which the walls of the Cæſno, of the Loggia, 
and of the two porches are ornamented; Crito ſat 
down on the low wall which encompaſſes the 
water-works, and reſumed his former ſubject. 


SCIPIO Amilianas, or Africanus the younger, 
is deſcribed by ſeveral writers as the moſt com- 
pleatly accompliſhed hero, which Rome ever pro- 
duced ; and it is very much to be remarked, that, 
in many of his actions, he exactly and nobly 
imitated the examples of the great men, who had 

adorned 
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adoroed his family or country before him. Pub- 
lium Scipionem (ſays Salluft) ſepe audivi ſolitum ita 
dicere : cum majorum imagines intueretur, vebemen- 
tiſſime ſibi animum ad virtutem accendi : ſcilicet non 
ceram illam, neque figuram tanſam vim in ſeſe babere ; 
fed memorid rerum geſtarum eam flammam egregiis 
viris in peflore creſcere, neque priùs ſadari, quam 
virtus earum famam atgue gloriam adæguaverit. 


Ix po this conſtant imitation of the very beſt 
characters of Rame, joined to his Socratic ſtudies, 
rendered him in ſeveral reſpects far ſuperior to his 
country, In one particular he remarkably ſhewed 
a ſpirit far more noble than the general ſpirit of 
his countrymen; for when, as cenſor, he per- 
formed the public ſolemn devotions in the Capitol, 
inſtead of the uſual form of prayer on that occa- 
ſion, (of beſeeching the gods to increaſe and 
enlarge the power and dominion of the Romax 
people) he gratefully returned them a thankſgiv- 
ing for all their bounties already beſtowed on 
Rome, humbly praying, that they would be pleaſed 
to grant to that nation ſecurity and contentment in 
its preſent ſtate, 


Bur it is very peculiarly pleaſing to obſerve, 
that his life is in many parts a laboured but ſpi- 
riced copy of that of his adoptive grandfather, 
the elder Scipio Africanus. 

2 Amilianus 


181. 
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AMILIANUS began his military life by an 
action exactly copied from that great example; 
my notes refer me on this head to Frenſhemins *, 


I muſt defire you, on your return to your lodgings, - 


to peruſe that noble paſſage. 


You will probably alſo, in turning over the 
following hiſtory of Aimilianus's campaigns, find 
ſeveral other inſtances of the ſimilitude of his cha- 
racter with that of the elder Africanus; particu- 
larly if you examine his conduct under the ſeveral 


heads of military fortitude, induſtry, and diſinter- 


eſtedneſs. Avi etiam exemplo, Carthagine devifla 
nibil ſibi lucratus redit, | 


BuT it was not only in foreign regions that 
FEmilianus thus followed his grandfather's glorious 
footſteps : he imitated his /ove to his country while 
at home. (In ſaying this Crito turned to the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen) In the breaſt of Aimi- 
lianus, it is ſaid, all conſiderations conſtantly gave 
way to the ſuperior care of the public good. 
This perhaps may be ſeen in his oppoſition to 
the attempt of his near relation, Gracchus : Pie- 
tatem coluit enim magnam in propinquis, in patrid 

vero 


Cum Romana juventus detrectaret militiam AEmilianus perop- 
portunam orationem habuit, juvenis adhuc, nec niſi togatis vir- 
tutibus notus.— Majores natu referebant factum ſenioris Africani. 
Nunc ab alio Scipione idem prorſus exemplum relatum, &c, 

Frenſhemius, book xlviii, c. 14 to 18, 


* 
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vero maximam In all civil affairs he ſhew-d the 
greateſt abilities; he ſhewed alſo conſtantly the 
moſt intrepid magnanimity, fronting all dangers, 
and meeting (as was his fate on this account (death 
itſelf, | 


Is his private charafter al ſo he followed the 
ſame great example, both in his humility to his 


companions, and in his love and liberality to his . 


brother ; both in his great generoſity to his ſiſters, 
and in his goodneſs and gratitude to his parents, 


O ur dear pupil, with what pleaſure have I 
ſeen tears ſtand in your eyes, while reading theſe 
ſeveral inſtances of the domeſtic goodneſs of Aimi- 
lianus. This domeſtic goodneſs ſeemed to you, as 
[ well remember, to be by far the moſt truly 
amiable and laudable part of his character. 


I REMEMBER alſo your obſervation, that 
AEmilianus was not only ſimilar, but ſuperior to 
| the 


„Vid. Somnium Scipionis, c. 3. © 

In relation to the ciwick part of the character of Zmilianus, 
it — not be improper to take notice of two or three parti- 
culars. 2 

1. By his perſuading Bri/on to give place to the Caſſan law, 
he did not ſhew himſelf an enemy to the popular cauſe. Vid. 
Frenſhemius, lib. lv. c 12. 

2. Some fimiliarity is obſervable between his conduct when 
indicted by the tribune Aſellus, (vid. Frenſbemius, lib. liv. c. 32.) 
and that of the elder Africanus, when accuſed by the Petilii. 

3. Scipio AEmilianus, ſolus omnium, nunquam petens conſulatum, 
bis adeptus eff, Vid, Frenſhemius, lib, lvi. c. 24. | 


0 
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the elder Aficanus in two inſtances; each of which 
contributed very much to the dignity and _ 
neſs of his private life, 


1. Tux firſt of theſe, as you obſerved to me, 
was the love of literature, For though the elder 
Scipio ſeems to have given much atrention to the 
Greek writers, particularly to the author of the 
Cyropædia; and though he could juſtly pride 
himſelf in being the friend and patron of Ennias, 
yet certainly in love of learning, and of learned 
men, he was ſurpaſſed by his grandſon, 


Paxpon me, my dear noble friend, for the 
following reverie. If I am not miſtaken, I have 


been informed (how truly: 1 know not) that this 


Caſino, or at leaſt ſome part of it, was built in 
Imitation of the ſmall but elegant villas“ of the 
antient Romans. 


Ir this be true, why may we not at preſent in- 
dulge the imagination, that it was in /me ſuch 
villa os this, that Amilianus frequently enjoyed 


the converſation of Pacuvius and Terence; diſ- 


courling with them on ſeveral of their late com- 
poſitions 


* Non fipro adombrare al vivo la leggiad'i ia det architeQura 


che adorna il recinto del bel caſino. — Si crede che Pirro Ligorio, 
d J gentifſimo ricercatore delle antichita, ricopiaſſe gran parte di 
u cafius dalii avant dell' antiche fabbriche. 

7 aja Ceſcritt. del palazzo Vaticano, r. 50% 
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poſitions from the Greet, and perhaps enquiring 
of them what Lucilius or young Attius were pub- 
liſhing ? | 


PrrHAPS in ſome ſuch portico Æmilianus fre- 
quently. walked with Polybius or Panetius ; thank- 
ing Polybius for the kind inſtruction which he had 
received from him in his early youth“, and en- 
quiring of him how the great hiſtorical work, in 
which he was at preſent engaged, went on; diſ- 
courſing with Panætius on ſome philoſophic ſubject, 


or recollecting ſome circumſtances which happened 


to them in their travels. For Panztius was ÆAmi- 
lianus's travelling companion: they had ſurveyed 
together the principal ſtates of the world, examin- 
ing the excellencies and defects of each: 


| ArJpurruv vp Te xa eurem EQogurres f. 


2. Taz 


* It ſeems obſervable, that Zmilianus began his friendſhip 
with Po/ybius at eighteen years of age, a- x2now; RH 
c T1; Wefs TYTWY . | 

How noble was his ſpeech to Polybius at that time? Aafe- 
Os af, Xe rug ding auvry, « Thong if de Eg 
vag eye, Tavln 2dofE,, Pnow, T nf, „ 1 Er Tara 
delia di- £1464 pot Toy ve, x.. Nl 4 TveBrwoug* 
Jobe yap ale cut tall, x Ty ag age was xa Two 
© 


Excerpta ex Polybio de Virtutibus, edit. Am/el. p. 1457, 
+ vid. Platarchum, edit. Xyland, vol. ii. p. 777. 


— — 
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2. Tae ſecond article of happineſs, in which 
Emilianus ſeemed to you, my dear pupil, much 
ſuperior to his grandfather, was friendſhip, It is 
true, that the elder Scipio could alſo boaſt of a 
Lelius for his friend; for there were two Lelii 
and two Africani: but the friendly connection of 
the latter pair is far more celebrated. Ex omnibus 
ſeculis vis tria aut quatuor nominantur amicorum 
aria, in eo genere, in qua nota eft borum amicitia, 


TULLY's treatiſe de Amicitid, was, I remember, 
the laſt book which you three read together before 
you came abroad; a proper concluſion of all your 
united ſtudies at college. In that treatiſe how 
amiably deſcribed is the friendſhip of Lælius and 
LEmilianus * ? t N 


May ſuch always be your happineſs in each 
other ! May ſuch cordial friendſhip continue to be 
hereditary in your families! and may you ſee in 
your old age your children and your grand-chil- 
dren bleſſed with the continuance and (if poſſible) 
the increaſe of this mutual affection, 


As 


— 


* In hac (inguit Lel us) mihi de republica conſenſus, in hac 
rerum frivatarum confilium ; in eadem requies plena obletationis 
fuit. Nunguam illum ne minima quidem re offendi, quod gquidem 
ſenſerim; nihil audivi ex eo ipſe, quod nellem. Ina domus erat, 
idem vichus, iſgue communis: neque ſolum militia, ſed etiam pere- 
grinationes ruſticationeſque communes. Nam quid ego de fludiis 
dicam cegnoſcendi ſemper aliguid aut diſcendi ; in quibus, remoti 
ab cculis pepuli, omne otioſum tempus contrivimus ? 

Cicero de Amicitia in fine, 
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As for yourſelves, I am ſure you are all poſſeſſed 
of the beſt qualification for the happineſs of friend- 
ſhip. With the ſincereſt joy let me add, that it is 
GOODNESS. | 


In the conduct of your own lives, in the educa- 
tion of your children, I am ſure you will neither of 
you ever forget, that friendſhip and learning are 
two of the greateſt ornaments of virtue, You will 
remember alſo, that neither true learning, nor true 
friendſhip, can ever even ſub/ift without her. 


Bur the morning is far ſpent z if you pleaſe we 
will take a turn in this grove, and then walk up 
again to the Belvedere quadrangle in our way 


home. 


I Hop, my dear fellow-ſtudents, you will with 
your uſual kindneſs, pardon all the faults in this 
my very ſhort and imperfect ſketch of Æmilianus's 
character. I have the more reaſon to make this 
excuſe, as his character is (according to the gene- 
rally received opinion) full of the higheſt excel- 
lence ; full of the beauty and majeſty of virtue; 
and, as it were, the Belvedere Apollo of the Roman 


hiſtory, 
A wosr ſplendid panegyrick on his memory 


might be compiled, from the accumulated autho- 
Vol. I. H h rities 
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rities and teſtimonies, not only of Salluſt and Pa- 


terculus, but alſo of (thoſe much greater names) 
Polybius and Tully, 


Bur I muſt own my fears, that thoſe encomiums 
are, at leaſt in ſome reſpects, exaggerated, Tully 
in particular ſeems to have been carried much too 
far by his partial love and admiration of this his 
favourite hero. 


Bur it does not in the leaſt become perſons of 
my ignorance and weakneſs of judgment to pre- 


tend to criticiſe that illuſtrious writer. 


HowzxveR it is on all hands agreed, that 


ZEmilianus certainly was poſſeſſed of many very 


eminent virtues. Let us duly ſtudy and imitate 
theſe. 


# 


Tu company now deſcended through the long 
paſſage of the Conclave into the great Vatican 
piazza; where they found their coach waiting for 
them: perhaps near the ſpot where Æmilianus's 
pyramid ſtood. 


Ix their way home, as they paſſed over Ponte 
ot. Angelo, the eldeſt of the young. gentlemen 
looked 


Ic 


h 
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looked out of the coach window on the right, and 
viewing the ruins of the adjoining Pons Triumpba- 
lis, he ſighed, and thus addreſſed himſelf to Ou 
who ſat oppolite to him, 


I coup hot help obſerving, dear fir, that in 
your lecture on Scipio Æmilianus, as on one fide 
you were cautious of reciting the extravagant 
panegyricks which are heaped on his memory by 
ſome of the antients; ſo, on the other, you were 
totally ſilent as to the objections made to his cha- 
racter (how truly I do not pretend to Judge) by 
ſome modern writers, | 


IxpEED the general kind intent of your preſent 
courſe of lectures, ſeems to make it highly proper 
to conſider theſe Roman heroes, as far as truth 
will allow, in the moſt amiable light; to be ſilent 
as to their /uppoſed defects; and to do as full juſ- 
tice as may be to all their rea/ virtues. Such was the 
conduct of your beloved, the very learned and moſt 
amiable Mr. Rollin, whoſe writings have been 
highly beneficial to the youth of Chriſtendom ; and 
who has for that noble purpoſe wiſely deſcribed 
this, and the other famous virtuous characters of 
antient times, always in the moſt candid and fa- 
vourable manner. Yet ſurely Scipio Æmilianus had 
not the happineſs of being in all parts of his lite. 


equally glorious. 
| Hh 2 Unnarey 
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 Unnayeey Numantia!/ — Perhaps it was over 
this (now ruined) Ponte Trionfale, that Scipis 
paſſed in triumph on that far from glorious occa- 


ſion. How much more honourable would it have 
been for him, if he had trod in the generous 


footſteps of your juſtly admired Na/ice ; if he had 
endeavoured to ſave that brave nation; , ipſe 
vir fortifſimus, viros ejuſdem indolis, laudiſque conſer- 
vaſſet? 


If che Roman government then had been gene. 
rous enough to bear any reverence to bravery and 


merit in an enemy; if they had preſerved any 
memory of their own antient character; (the 
greatneſs of which was founded in juſtice and 
mercy) if they had retained any regard to ſolemn 
treaties, or even to common honeſty and gratitude; 
if any of theſe conſiderations had continued its 
due influence on their minds, certainly aon Delenda 
efſet Numantia, 


Ow our ſetting out from England, you may 
remember, we had ſome thoughts of taking our 
route hither, not by France or Germany, (both of 
which paſſages to [taly ſeemed to be ſhut up by 
the war) but by Liſbon or Porto, through Spain 


to Barcelona, where we intended to reimbark for 
Leghorn, 


Is 


a ' i. a A 
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In the Portugueſe part of that journey, I flat- 
tered myſelf (I had then been juſt reading the 
ſecond part of Mr. Hooke's Roman hiſtory) that 
perhaps I might have the pleaſure of paſſing by 
the place of the tomb of Viriatus. In travelling 
through Old Caſtile, I certainly intended (though 
it had been an hundred miles out of the 


road) to have viſited the ſpot where Numantia 
ſtood “. 


Ir would have encreaſed my rapture on that 
occaſion, if I could have carried with me thither 
any ſenſible Span; book, deſcriptive of the antient 
ſtate of the place, and ſpeaking of the heroiſm 
of its antient inhabitants with due patriotic ar- 
dour. | 


CERTAINLY on that ſpot I ought to have 
thought of the heroes of Spain alone. In all the 
Roman armies, which were engaged in the long 
and heavy war of Numantia, ſcarce any perſon, 
of the ſuperior officers at leaſt, ſeems to have de- 
ſerved that name. If any, it was Mancinus, His 
voluntary dedition of himſelf (I think that is the 
Latin word) was far more truly glorious, than the 
triumph of Scipio. 


Tur 


* Numantia was ſituate ſome few miles diſtant from the city 
of Soria in Old Caſtile, Difionnaire Hiſtoriques 
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Tur Numantine campa n, replied Crito, ſeems 
indeed to be that part of Scipio's hiſtory which is 
molt barren of true praiſe. But barren as it is, 
| ſome uſeful things may be gathered from it. 


Ir we turn our eyes to the Reman cap, we 
- ſhall find Scipio buſy in introducing a very laud- 
able reformation in that degenerate and corrupted 
army. We ſhall find him by the ſtrictneſs of his 
diſcipline, and by the force of his own example, 
extirpating many vices there ; firſt intemperance, 
(that general root ot evil) then ſloth, then fear. 


THESE things certainly deſerve our attention 

and veneration ; though the hiſtory of the Numan- 
line war in general (I ſpeak this in relation to the 
conduct of the Reman government) is very ſhocking 
and internal. Its horrid guilt is one of the blackeſt 
ſtains of the Roman annals, . 


Fer let us candidly remember, that Scipio moſt 
unwillingly accepted the conſulſhip and conſe— 
quential command in the latter end of that war. 
Happy would it have been for him, if in his 
ſenatorial canacity he had exerted all his inflyence 
to prevent it; if he had, though with great diffi- 
culty, prevailed on the proud Roman government 
to confirm Mancinus's treaty, 


Bur 


Chap. V. SCIPIO AMILIANUS.” 439 


Bur, though he could not have prevailed in 
that act of juſtice, yet, ſurely, ſurely (for let me 
not pretend to palliate) he ought never to have 
made himſelf an inſtrument of the wickedneſs 
of the government. He ought to have ſaved 
Numantia, as his father ought to have ſaved 
Epirus. 


NUMANTIA and Carthage were indeed the 
principal conſiderations, that checked me from 
tranſcribing the exceſſive panegyricks, with which 
the antient writers have loaded (perhaps more than 
honoured) the memory of Aimilianus. But theſe 
conſiderations, weighty as they are, ought not to 
hinder us from paying due reſpect to whatever was 
truly laudable in his character. 


Wr are now, my dear fellow-ſtudents, at length 
arrived at the period of the ſecond part of our 
Roman ſtudies. In theſe laſt five days converſa- 
tions, we have ran through the times to which 
Polybius limited his hiſtory, beginning at the firſt, - 
and ending at the laſt Punic war. 


Tux third part of our Roman ſtudies will com- 
prehend about the ſame ſpace of time, with the 
Eu®uz of Appian. 


Bur. 


438 Roman ConversaTIONs: Book II. 


Tun Numantine campatn, replied Crito, ſeems 


indeed to be that part of Scipio's hiſtory which is 
moſt barren of true praiſe. But barren as it is, 
ſome uſeful things may be gathered from it. 


Ir we turn our eyes to the Reman cap, we 


ſhall find Scipio buſy in introducing a very laud- 
able reformation in that degenerate and corrupted 


army. We ſhall find him by the ſtrictneſs of his 


diſcipline, and by the force of his own example, 
extirpating many vices there ; firſt intemperance, 
(that general root of evil) then floth, then fear. 


THESE things certainly deſerve our attention 
and veneration; though the hiſtory of the Numan- 


tine war in general (I ſpeak this in relation to the 


conduct of the Reman government) is very ſhocking 
and infernal. Its horrid guilt is one of the blackeſt 
ſtains of the Roman annals, PEE 


Fer let us candidly remember, that Scipio moſt 
unwillingly accepted the conſulſhip and conſe- 
quential command in the latter end of that war. 
Happy would it have been for him, if in his 
ſenatorial capacity he had exerted all his influence 
to prevent it; if he had, though with great diffi- 
culty, prevailed on the proud Roman government 
to confirm Mancinus's treaty. 


Bur 


Chap. V. SCIPIO AMILIANUS.” 439 


Bor, though he could not have prevailed in 
that act of juſtice, yet, ſurely, ſurely (for let me 
not pretend to palliate) he ought never to have 
made himſelf an inſtrument of the wickedneſs 
of the government. He ought to have ſaved 
Numantia, as his father ought to have ſaved 
Epirus. 


NUMANTTI4 and Carthage were indeed the 
principal conſiderations, that checked me from 
tranſcribing the exceſſive panegyricks, with which 
the antient writers have loaded (perhaps more than 
honoured) the memory of Aimilianus, But theſe 
conſiderations, weighty as they are, ought not to 


hinder us from paying due reſpect to whatever was 


truly laudable in his character. 


Wr are now, my dear fellow-ſtudents, at length 
arrived at the period of the ſecond part of our 
Roman ſtudies. In theſe laſt five days converſa- 
tions, we have ran through the times to which 


Polybius limited his hiſtory, beginning at the firſt, - 


and ending at the laſt Punic war. 


Tux third part of our Roman ſtudies will com- 
prehend about the ſame ſpace of time, with the 
Eh of Appian. 


Bur. 
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440 RoMAN CoNnveRSATIONS. Book Il. 


Bur before we begin it, I muſt beg to be al- 
lowed a week for the diſpoſing and correcting my 
papers. Vou cannot, in the mean while, fail to 
find ſome other employment of your time, much 
more amuſing, and probably alſo much more in- 
ſtructive. obs 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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